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"Here  they  come!"  cried  Dorothy,  running  down  the  path 
TO  MEET  them.     Page  i8. 
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THE  GAP  IN  THE  FENCE 


CHAPTER  I 

THE  JEWELS  EARL  FOUND 

The  small  cottage  and  the  large  house  stood 
back  to  back — not  because  they  had  quarreled, 
but  simply  because  their  front  doors  chanced  to 
open  on  different  streets.  If  you  were  going  from 
one  front  door  to  the  other  by  the  way  of  the 
street  it  was  quite  a  distance  around  the  square, 
but  if  you  slipped  out  of  the  Lincolns'  side  door 
you  need  only  run  down  their  garden  path  and 
creep  through  a  narrow  gap  left  in  the  board  fence 
to  be  in  your  neighbor's  yard.  It  was  very  con- 
venient, and  the  Lincoln  girls  always  watched 
with  interest  to  see  who  would  come  next  to  live 
in  the  cottage.  It  was  Earl  Sibley  who  discovered 
the  new  neighbors  first  this  time. 

"  Guess  what  I  found  next  house,"  he  said,  one 
bright  spring  morning. 
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"  New  neighbors  ?  "  guessed  Genevieve  Lincoln. 

"Jewels — three  Jewels,"  declared  Earl,  impress- 
ively. 

"Honestly?  What  kind?"  cried  Clover  Lin- 
coln, with  wide-open  eyes. 

"  It 's  a  family  named  Jewel,"  said  Genevieve, 
guessing  the  riddle  at  once.  "  Are  there  any 
girls?" 

"  Two,  and  a  little  boy.  There  they  are  now. 
Come  and  speak  to  them.     I  know  their  names." 

Earl  led  the  way  down  through  the  garden,  and 
although  the  introduction  through  the  gap  in  the 
fence  was  not  a  formal  one,  it  served  just  as  well, 
and  the  girls  chatted  together  until  Clover  saw 
her  Uncle  Will  coming  down  the  street  and  ran 
to  tell  him  Earl's  joke  before  any  one  else  should 
repeat  it. 

"  Uncle  Will,  there  are  three  little  Jewels  in 
the  next  yard,"  she  cried. 

Uncle  Will  was  a  gay  young  college  lad  and 
loved  to  tease. 

"  Who  dropped  them  there  ?  "  he  asked,  rattling 
a  small  paper  bag  in  his  pocket,  as  he  sat  down  on 
one  of  the  piazza  chairs. 

"No  one,"  laughed  Clover;  "and,  Uncle  Will, 
if  you  '11  guess  about  it,  I  '11  give  you  a  big  piece 
of  candy — that  is,  if  there  is  any  in  that  bag." 

"  Come  and  see,"  said  Uncle  Will,  holding  up 
the  bag. 

"Guess  about  the  Jewels!"  insisted  Clover,  as 
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she  reached  higher  and  higher  for  the  bag  which 
she  knew  must  have  been  bought  for  her. 

"  Well,  I  guess  " — said  Uncle  Will,  looking  at 
the  girls  in  the  next  yard,  "  that  one  is  about 
your  age,  and  one  about  Genevieve's,  and  that 
they  will  make  a  very  fine  ring — those  Jewels !  " 

"  Right !  "  cried  Clover.  "  Now  give  me  the 
bag.     I  '11  give  you  three  kisses  if  you  will." 

"  Say  four,"  teased  Uncle  Will ;  "  and  tell  me 
their  names." 

"  They  have  the  nicest  jewelry  names,"  said 
Clover,  still  reaching  for  the  bag,  *'  the  oldest  one 
is  Margaret  Ruby,  and  the  next  Helen  Pearl,  and 
the  little  boy  is  Johnnie." 

"Johnnie  Moonstone  or  Johnnie  Chip-dia- 
mond?" asked  Uncle  Will,  lowering  the  bag  with- 
out realizing  it.  Quick  as  a  flash  Clover  sprang 
up  on  the  arm  of  his  chair,  caught  the  candy,  and 
then  ran  down  the  piazza,  laughing  in  triumph. 

"  Come  back  and  pay  me,"  called  Uncle  Will. 

"  I  said  if  you  'd  give  it  to  me,"  laughed  Clover, 
"and  you  didn't.  You  may  have  the  biggest 
chocolate  for  guessing  about  the  Jewels,  but  that 's 
all." 

"  To  think  of  being  outwitted  by  a  maiden  of 
seven  summers  !  "  groaned  Uncle  Will.  "  Come 
and  pay  me.  Sweet  Clover,  and  you  may  have  all 
the  chocolates." 

So  Clover  danced  back  and  gave  him  the  three 
kisses,  one  between  his  eyes,  one  on  the  tip  of  his 
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nose,  and  one  on  his  chin,  and  danced  away  again 
before  Uncle  Will  could  complain. 

"  Genevieve,"  she  called,  "we  can  have  a  party. 
Uncle  Will  has  given  us  a  whole  bag  of  chocolate 
mountains ! " 

It  did  not  occur  to  gay  little  Clover  to  offer  to 
share  the  candy  with  her  sister.  She  spoke  of 
it  as  "ours"  without  a  thought,  and  Genevieve 
would  have  done  the  same.  If  either  was  ever 
selfish  it  was  in  a  different  way. 

"  Let 's  ask  mamma  if  we  can't  invite  the 
Jewel  girls  and  have  a  party  right  away,"  sug- 
gested Clover. 

"  Count  the  pieces,  and  see  if  there  are  enough," 
said  Genevieve.  "  Eurl  Sibley  has  gone,  so  there 
will  be  six  of  us  with  Teddie." 

"  Thirteen,"  counted  Clover. 

"  Two  for  each,  and  one  over ;  you  'd  better  eat 
that,"  said  Genevieve,  with  elder-sisterly  kindness. 

"Both  eat  it,"  said  Clover.  "Bite,"' and  the 
extra  chocolate  disappeared. 

Mrs.  Lincoln  said  that  they  might  have  their 
party  on  the  side  piazza  under  her  window.  She 
knew  that  children's  plays  and  playmates  help  or 
hinder  their  becoming  noble  men  and  women,  and 
she  wished  to  be  near  when  the  new  neighbors 
came;  although,  as  Mr.  Lincoln  owned  "the  cot- 
tage, she  knew  that  the  Jewel  family  had  been 
well  recommended. 

"  Explain  that  it  is  a  make-believe  party,"  ad- 
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vised  mamma,  "  so  that  the  Jewels  will  not  be 
disappointed ;  and  ask  Julia  what  she  can  give 
you  for  a  party." 

Julia  was  the  strong,  good-natured  kitchen  girl. 
She  had  a  loud,  sharp  voice  that  rose  and  fell  in 
complaining  cadences  even  when  she  was  hap- 
piest, and  she  talked  continually  ;  but  she  loved 
the  children  and  was  always  glad  to  help  them  in 
their  fun. 

"Sure,  an'  I'll  give  ye  some  little  cakes,"  said 
Julia,  when  Clover  told  her  of  the  party,  "  an'  ye 
can  cut  up  them  biscuit  fer  wee  slices  o'  bread,  me 
dears,  and  I  '11  bake  ye  a  foine  pie  in  no  time  at 
all.  An'  yer  ma  said  ye  c'd  hev  the  childer  next 
door  ?  I  hope  they  '11  be  as  purty  behaved  as 
they  look  "— 

And  then  the  girls  said,  "  Thank  you,  Julia," 
and  hurried  away  before  she  could  catch  her 
breath  again,  for  she  would  have  talked  the  whole 
morning  away  if  they  had  stayed. 

"  We  must  write  invitations,"  said  Genevieve. 

She  was  sure  she  could  use  elegant  words  but 
was  a  little  anxious  about  the  spelling.  Clover 
would  have  asked  mamma  about  each  word,  but 
Genevieve  was  proud  and  independent,  and  did 
not  wish  any  one  to  know  that  she  was  writing 
words  she  did  not  know  how  to  spell;  so  she  wrote 
an  invitation  to  Margaret,  and  Clover,  looking 
over  her  shoulder,  copied  both  the  round,  vertical 
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writing  and  the  spelling  in  a  careful  note  to  Helen 
Pearl. 

Miss  Maegaeet  Ruby  Jewel  : — 

The  pleasure  of  your  company  is  rekuested  at  a  party  to 
be  given  on  the  side  peazzer  of  our  house  in  about  ten  minutes. 
You  need  not  bring  anything  to  eat,  as  we  have  plenty. 
Very  respectably, 
Genevieve  and  Doeothy  Lincoln. 

P.  S.  This  is  only  a  make-believe  party,  so  do  n't  be  dis- 
serpointed, 

Down  across  the  garden  and  through  the  narrow 
gap  in  the  fence  hurried  Genevieve  and  Clover,  to 
make  their  first  call  on  the  newcomers  and  pre- 
sent their  invitations. 

Margaret  and  Helen  were  very  glad  to  see 
them,  for  they,  too,  had  been  anxious  to  know  if 
the  little  girls  in  the  next  yard  would  prove  to  be 
pleasant  playmates. 

"  Come  in  and  see  mamma,"  said  Margaret, 
politely. 

She  led  the  way  into  the  kitchen,  and  there, 
lying  among  bright-colored  pillows  on  a  couch, 
was  a  woman  with  the  most  patient  and  yet  one 
of  the  brightest  faces  the  Lincoln  girls  had  ever 
seen. 

"  Mamma,"  said  Margaret,  going  to  her,  "  these 
are  two  of  our  new  neighbors,  Genevieve  and 
Dorothy  Lincoln,  and  they  have  brought  us  this 
invitation.  Do  you  think  we  could  go  over  to 
their  piazza   until   time   to  get  dinner?     Every- 
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thing  else  is  done  and  we  could  hear  your  bell 
from  there." 

Genevieve  stared  in  surprise  to  see  this  girl, 
who  was  not  much  older  than  herself,  take  charge 
of  things  in  this  way.  She  glanced  quickly  about 
the  room  while  Mrs.  Jewel  was  reading  the  note. 
Everything  was  settled  and  in  order.  She  won- 
dered if  the  Jewel  girls  could  have  done  the 
work  there  this  morning.  "  No  ;  it  could  n't  be," 
thought  Genevieve,  for  everything  had  a  fresh  and 
orderly  appearance  which  a  kitchen  never  had 
when  any  girls  she  knew  had  been  doing  work 
there.  She  decided  there  must  be  a  servant  some- 
where, but  Mrs.  Jewel  was  thanking  them  for 
coming  so  soon  to  see  her  daughters,  and  Gen- 
evieve could  not  look  about  more  without  seem- 
ing rude. 

Mrs.  Jewel  smiled  when  she  had  read  the  note, 
and,  after  looking  carefully  into  the  faces  of  the 
young  entertainers,  said  she  was  willing  Margaret 
and  Helen  should  accept  their  very  kind  invita- 
tions. 

"  Goody  !  "  cried  Clover,  in  her  impulsive  way. 
"  I  was  afraid  you  would  n't  let  them  come  wlien 
I  saw  you  were  sick.  Have  you  been  sick  a  long 
time  ?  " 

"  Only  a  few  years,  dear,"  said  Mrs.  Jewel, 
brightly,  as  if  that  was  a  very  short  time,  "and 
we  have  two  such  happy  little  housekeepers  we 
almost  forget  that  I  am  ill,  for  everything  goes 
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SO  smoothly,"  with  a  grateful  glance  toward  her 
girls.. 

"  They  can't  do  all  the  housework,  can  they?" 
questioned  Clover. 

Genevieve  frowned  at  Clover  and  tried  to  make 
her  understand  that  she  was  not  to  ask  questions, 
but  no  one  was  ever  troubled  by  what  Clover 
said.  So  much  cordial,  loving  interest  shone  out 
of  the  merry  eyes  no  one  ever  thought  Clover's 
quick  little  speeches  rude. 

"  A  woman  always  comes  to  wash  and  iron  and 
sweep  for  us,"  said  Helen  Jewel,  "and  she  helped 
us  settle." 

'*  And  they  do  all  the  rest,"  added  Mrs.  Jewel, 
a  little  proudly.  "  They  make  the  beds,  prepare 
the  meals,  do  the  dishes  and  the  dusting,  and  all 
the  general  work  together.  Margaret  is  becoming 
a  very  good  cook,  while  Helen  sews  very  nicely." 

"  Mamma  plans  everytliing  for  us  and  tells  us 
just  what  to  do  if  anything  goes  wrong,"  said 
Margaret.     "  That 's  what  makes  it  easy." 

"  Dear  me,  but  we  think  it 's  hard  just  to  make 
our  own  beds  and  take  care  of  our  own  room," 
said  Clover.  "  It 's  horrid  to  have  to  do  it  every 
single  day.  When  I  'm  grown  up,  I  'm  going  to 
sleep  on  a  sofa  or  else  sit  up  all  night — I  'd  love  to 
do  that  now — so  that  I  won't  have  to  make  my 
bed — it  'a  such  a  bother  !  " 

^'■Clover !^'  cried  Genevieve,  reprovingl3\  She 
did  not  like  to  have  her  younger  sister  make  peo- 
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pie  think  they  were  not  as  capable  as  it  was  pos- 
sible for  girls  to  be.  Genevieve  knew  many  peo- 
ple thought  her  the  wisest  and  brightest  little  girl 
they  knew,  and  she  did  not  care  to  have  any  one 
think  differently.  She  felt  a  little  uncomfortable 
about  these  new  neighbors  who  could  do  such 
wonderful  things.  Clover  was  wholly  different. 
She  had  never  been  thought  gifted  in  any  way 
except  in  having  a  sunny  good  temper,  and  cared 
only  for  a  good  time  and  to  make  every  one  happy 
and  merry,  so  she  joined  gaily  when  every  one 
laughed  at  her  queer  idea. 

"  We  must  go  home,"  said  Genevieve.  "  Please 
let  Johnnie  Jewel  come,  too ;  he  is  only  a  little 
younger  than  our  Teddie.  We  didn't  bring 
Johnnie  a  note  because  he  could  n't  read  and 
Teddie  can't  write." 

"How  did  you  know  my  daughters' names?" 
asked  Mrs,  Jewel. 

"  Earl  Sibley  told  us,  and  we  got  acquainted 
through  the  fence,"  said  Clover.  "I'm  so  glad 
there  is  a  gap  in  the  fence." 

"A  gap  in  the  fence?  Where  is  that?"  in- 
quired Mrs.  Jewel. 

Then  Genevieve  explained  carefully,  "You  see, 
Mrs.  Jewel,  we  are  always  anxious  to  know  about 
any  new  children  who  move  into  this  house,  be- 
cause our  back  yards  come  together,  and  if  they 
are  children  we  can  play  with,  papa  lets  us  have 
two  or  three  boards  off  the  fence  near  the  corner, 
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where  we  can  creep  through  ;  but  if  they  are  not 
nice  children  he  has  the  boards  nailed  on." 

Mrs.  Jewel  laughed.  "  And  are  the  boards  off 
now?"  she  asked. 

"Oh,  yes,  indeed;  and  I'm  sure  they  will  stay 
off  as  long  as  Helen  and  Margaret  live  here,"  said 
Genevieve,  politely.  "  Mamma  was  perfectly 
willing  we  should  invite  them  to  this  party ;  and 
we  are  going  to  have  it  on  the  side  piazza  just 
under  her  window." 

"  I  see,"  said  Mrs.  Jewel,  smiling  again.  "  The 
children  may  come  in  ten  minutes,  as  you  said, 
and  I  hope  you  will  have  a  very  happy  time." 

Clover  and  Genevieve  ran  home  to  make  the 
final  preparations  for  their  party. 

"  Mrs.  Jewel  is  a  lovely  lady,  mamma,"  cried 
Clover.  "Her  eyes  smile  at  you  when  she  talks. 
And  I  guess  she  's  very  partic'lar  who  her  chil- 
dren 'sociate  with,"  she  added,  wisely,  "for  she 
looked  at  us  both  real  hard  before  she  said  they 
could  accept  the  invitation.  I  was  afraid  she  'd 
see  that  spot  on  my  apron,  where  I  spilled  the 
drop  of  jelly,  and  not  let  them  come ! " 

"I  do  hope  they  won't  be  disappointed  because 
there  are  only  two  chocolates  apiece,"  Genevieve 
said  later,  as  she  decorated  the  table  with  a  jar  of 
the  first  pussy-willows  of  the  season.  It  was  early 
in  spring,  during  one  of  the  very  warm  and  sunny 
days  that  often  come  to  us  late  in  March.  The 
ground  was  too  cold  and  muddy  for  the  children 
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to  run  about  with  much  pleasure,  except  on  the 
sidewalks  and  concrete  driveways.  It  was  too 
warm  to  exercise  in  winter  garments,  and  too 
early  to  lay  them  aside.  It  was  just  the  time  of 
year  when  girls  enjoy  sitting  out  in  the  sunshine 
to  play  jackstones,  and  tell  stories,  and  have 
parties,  and  boys  play  marbles. 

"I  do  hope  they  won't  be  disappointed,"  re- 
peated Genevieve.  "  Perhaps  they  are  in  the 
habit  of  having  nothing  but  grand  parties  like  the 
one  at  Charlie  Emerson's  last  winter,  when  there 
were  three  bricks  of  ice  cream  left  after  we  had 
eaten  all  we  could,  and  so  much  candy  that  we 
were  all  sick  for  a  week !  That  was  fine ;  but  I 
like  these  little  parties,  too !  " 

"  We  did  n't  have  a  'specially  good  time  except 
the  eating,"  said  Clover,  frankly;  "not  nearly  as 
good  a  time  as  we  have  at  tliese  make-b'Iieves,  and 
I  think  it  was  because  Charlie  is  n't  a  very  polite 
boy.     Why,  he  is  so  selfish — I    mean    he  do  n't 

know    very   m I    mean — well !    perhaps    it 

would  n't  be  quite  polite  to  say  just  what  I  do 
think  of  him  !  "  she  concluded,  warned  by  a  gentle 
cough  from  mamma's  window  that  tlie  conversa- 
tion should  stop  before  unkind  things  were  said. 


CHAPTER  II 

A  MYSTERY 

The  Jewel  children  spent  the  ten  minutes  be- 
fore the  party  making  themselves  fresh  and  clean. 
Margaret  brushed  back  the  flying  ringlets  from 
Helen's  curls,  and  then  Helen  washed  Johnnie's 
face  while  Margaret  brought  him  a  clean  blouse 
waist  from  up-stairs  and  sewed  a  button  on  his 
shoe. 

"I  be'n  all  clean  oneth  thith  mornin',"  lisped 
Johnnie ;  but  Helen  and  Margaret  were  too  proud 
of  their  little  charge  to  let  him  go  visiting  until 
he  was  as  fresh  and  sweet  as  soap  and  water  and 
care  could  make  him.  Johnnie  was  not  their  own 
little  brother,  but  he  had  been  brought  to  them 
when  he  was  scarcely  six  months  old,  after  his 
mother's  death.  Captain  Nazro,  Johnnie's  father, 
had  not  been  heard  from  since  his  vessel  was 
sighted  on  the  African  coast,  three  years  ago,  in  a 
terrible  storm,  and  almost  every  one  believed  he 
must  have  been  lost  with  his  crew  that  night. 

When  Mrs.  Jewel's  health  failed,  it  seemed  as  if 
the  little  orphaned  baby  must  find  another  home, 
but  no  good  one  was  open  to  him,  and  week  after 
week  the  Jewels  kept  him,  until  they  grew  so  fond 
of  the  child  that  the  girls  persuaded  their  father 
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to  adopt  him.  So  that  now,  unless  his  father  re- 
turned, the  little  boy  would  always  be  Johnnie 
Nazro  Jewel,  and  more  precious  to  the  girls  be- 
cause he  was  even  more  than  a  little  brother  to 
them — he  was  their  own  chosen  baby. 

Johnnie  had  learned  to  run  errands  for  Mrs. 
Jewel  so  busily  all  day  that  he  had  less  time  for 
mischief  than  most  small  boys,  and  was  therefore 
more  comfort  than  trouble.  Johnnie's  older 
brother,  Phil  Nazro,  who  was  a  little  older  than 
Margaret,  was  away  at  a  preparatory  school  for 
boys.  Money  for  Phil's  education  had  been  left 
with  a  bachelor  uncle,  but  the  only  real  home  he 
knew  was  with  the  Jewels.  He  was  a  merry  fun- 
loving  boy,  full  of  ambition  and  boyish  enter- 
prise. He  was  the  only  one  who  still  hoped  for 
the  captain's  return.  His  father  was  his  hero; 
and  because  he  looked  foiward  to  his  liome-com- 
ing  with  so  much  pride,  Phil  had  been  faithful  to 
his  studies  and  to  his  best  self,  for  his  father's 
sake,  and  was  a  fine,  maul}'  boy. 

This  morning  it  needed  quick  hands  to  make  the 
three  Jewels  ready  for  the  party  in  ten  minutes  ; 
but,  precisely  on  the  eleventh,  they  crept  through 
the  narrow  gap  in  the  fence  for  the  first  time,  and 
came  up  through  the  TJncolns'  garden.  Both 
girls  watched  Johnnie  anxiously,  for  he  loved 
flowers  so  much  they  were  afraid  he  would  want 
to  snatch  the  lovely  heads  off  the  crocuses  and 
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"bright  tulips  beside  the  patli,  and  carry  them  home 
in  his  shirt  to  Mamma  Jewel,  for  they  were  the 
first  blossoms  he  had  seen  this  year.  But  Johnnie 
behaved  very  well. 

"  Here  they  come !  "  cried  Dorothy,  running 
down  the  path  to  meet  them. 

Genevieve  turned,  but  did  not  follow.  She 
stood  at  the  top  of  the  steps  and  welcomed  them 
as  she  had  seen  her  mother  welcome  guests,  with 
queenly  dignity. 

Mr.  Lincoln's  home  was  a  beautiful  one,  but 
everything  had  been  arranged  with  thought  for 
the  children,  and  no  one  would  have  been  troub- 
led if  Johnnie's  little  untaught  fingers  liad 
touched  things  they  should  not.  The  Lincoln 
children  were  allowed  to  pick  bouquets  of  flowers 
whenever  they  chose,  and  they  loved  their  flower 
friends  too  well  to  treat  them  rudely  or  abuse 
them. 

"  I  am  very  glad  that  you  could  come,"  said 
Genevieve,  shaking  hands  cordially  with  each  of 
her  guests,  "please  lay  aside  your— your— rub- 
bers— you  might  take  cold  if  you  took  off  any- 
thing else.  Do  n't  you  find  this  spring  weather 
very  impressing  ?  " 

Genevieve  loved  to  use  long  words  but  she  was 
very  apt  to  use  them  carelessly.' 

"  I  '11  show  you  where  ver  canu}'-  is,"  offered 
Teddie,  slipping  his  hand  into  Johnnie's  and  lead- 
ing liim  to  the  table. 
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The  girls  laughed  together  over  Teddie's  friend- 
liness, and  forgot  to  feel  shy  themselves. 

"  It 's  so  splendid  that  we  can  each  have  a 
friend,"  sighed  Clover,  slipping  her  arm  happily- 
through  Helen's.  "  We  all  just  fit  together,  do  n't 
we  ?  " 

Genevieve  led  the  way  to  the  table  and  gave 
her  guests  seats  at  once. 

"  There  are  only  two  chocolates  for  each  of  us," 
explained  Clover,  a  little  anxiously,  "  those  choco- 
late drops  are  so  big  they  fill  the  bag  very  quickly, 
you  see." 

"  We  often  have  a  party  with  only  two  or  three 
of  those  large  chocolates,"  admitted  Margaret, 
cordially.  "  We  cut  one  to  look  like  a  pie,  and 
one  like  a  cake ;  and  then  we  cut  the  top  off  an- 
other and  call  it  a  pudding  or  a  charlotte  russe, 
and  serve  it  on  little  half  crackers  for  plates." 

"  How  splendid  !  "  cried  the  Lincoln  girls  ;  and 
Mrs.  Lincoln,  too,  nodded  approvingly  at  girls  who 
could  invent  such  pleasant  "  make-believes." 

"Let 's  cut  some  in  that  way  now,"  cried  Clover. 

"But  there  aren't  any  extra  ones,"  objected 
Genevieve.     "  There  are  exactly  two  apiece." 

"  If  you  wished,  you  could  cut  three  of  the 
longest  ones  in  halves.  That  would  make  six 
whole  ones  and  six  half  ones  and  leave  three  to 
be  divided,"  said  Margaret,  quietly. 

Genevieve  looked  with  new  respect  at  a  little 
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girl  who  could  work  out  a  practical  problem  so 
quickly  and  easily  in  her  head. 

"  We  '11  do  it,"  she  said. 

"  We  shall  need  to  use  a  thin,  sharp  knife,"  said 
Margaret,  "and  we  can  do  it  more  easily  if  the 
knife  is  hot." 

Clover  flew  to  the  kitchen  to  ask  Julia  for  the 
thinnest,  sharpest  knife  in  the  house  heated  red 
hot.  After  Julia  had  asked  a  great  many  ques- 
tions, Clover  returned  with  the  knife  properly 
warmed. 

"  Now  I  '11  cut  them  !  "  she  cried,  flourishing  the 
knife. 

"No  ;  let  me,"  said  Genevieve. 

"No,  ma'am,  I  brought  the  knife." 

"But  I'm  older,  and  I  know  you  would  crum- 
ble them,"  insisted  Genevieve,  taking  the  knife 
firmly  away  from  her. 

"  Oh  !  oh  !  "  shrieked  Clover,  "  you  've  cut  my 
finger!  I  don't  s'pose  you'd  care  if  you  cut  my 
whole  hand  off,  if  you  could  only  have  your  own 
way !  " 

They  were  almost  ready  to  quarrel,  but  the 
sight  of  the  tiny  drop  of  blood  made  Genevieve 
penitent  very  quickly,  and  she  was  so  sorr}-,  that 
Clover  forgave  her  and  let  them  do  her  hand  up 
in  Helen's  handkerchief,  and  looked  as  solemn 
and  patient  as  if  she  were  suffering  severely,  al- 
though she  could  scarcely  have  told,  without  the 
handkerchief,  which  hand  was  the  hurt  one. 
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"  Perhaps  it  will  be  best  to  ask  Margaret  to  do 
the  cutting,"  suggested  Mamma  Lincoln,  from  her 
window,  "for  it  must  be  a  difficult  thing  to  do." 

Margaret's  nimble,  steady  fingers  touched  the 
candies  daintily,  and  soon  three  of  the  "chocolate 
mountains  "  were  cut  so  nicely  that  even  Mrs. 
Lincoln  wondered  at  them. 

"  You  see,  my  mother  was  a  kindergartner 
once,"  smiled  Margaret,  taking  no  credit  to  her- 
self. "That  is  why  we  have  always  done  such 
things  easily." 

Mrs.  Lincoln  found  later  that  this  simple  fact 
explained,  as  nothing  else  could,  much  that  was 
interesting  and  almost  remarkable  in  the  lives  of 
the  three  little  Jewels. 

At  last  all  was  ready.  Tiny  chicken  sandwiches 
were  served  first,  with  little  cups  of  cambric  tea 
and  small  punch  glasses  of  lemonade.  Clover 
poured  the  lemonade,  and'  Genevieve  served  the 
sandwiches  and  cakes  and  fruit.  Julia  brought 
out  the  little  pie  she  had  baked,  and  felt  paid  for 
all  her  trouble  when  she  saw  how  much  the  chil- 
dren enjoyed  it,  for  she  had  a  generous  heart. 
The  chocolates  had  been  saved  until  the  last,  and 
just  as  Genevieve  was  about  to  serve  them  a  street 
piano  was  heard  at  the  front  gate. 

"  Do  let 's  go  and  see  if  the  man  has  a  monkey," 
cried  Clover,  and  away  ran  the  children  to  the 
other  end  of  the  grounds. 

There  was  a  monkey,  and  even  chocolate  creams 
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were  forgotten  while  tlie  children  watched  his 
funny  tricks.-  Mrs.  Lincoln  came  out  to  give  the 
children  bits  of  food  to  feed  to  the  monkey,  and 
Uncle  Will,  coming  out  of  the  house,  and  across 
the  side  piazza,  gave  them  some  pennies,  as  he 
passed,  to  put  into  its  cap.  But  when  the  monkey 
had  been  carried  out  of  sight  and  the  music  be- 
yond hearing,  the  children  went  back  to  the 
piazza  to  finish  their  {)arty. 

"  I  '11  bring  out  another  bowl  of  lemonade,"  said 
Clover,  "  and  then  we  can  have  our  chocolates." 

"  We  will  begin  with  the  chocolate  pie,"  said 
Genevieve. 

"  You  'd  better  let  Margaret  serve  it,"  advised 
Clover.  "  The  pieces  are  so  small  you  would  jog- 
gle them  off  and  lose  them  !  " 

Genevieve  laughed,  and  passed  the  little  dish 
to  her  guest  to  serve. 

So  Margaret  gave  each  guest  a  portion  from  the 
large,  flat,  round  chocolate  which  had  been  cut 
into  sections  for  a  pie,  and  a  slice  of  the  long  one 
which  had  been  cut  like  a  frosted  cake,  and  a 
spoonful  of  the  one  from  which  the  top  had  been 
cut,  to  make  it  look  like  a  chocolate  charlotte 
russe. 

When  these  sweet  bits  were  gone  Genevieve 
began  sei'ving  the  whole  chocolates.  Each  child 
took  one  until  only  Margaret  and  Genevieve  were 
left  to  be  served,  and  then,  to  Genevieve's  dis- 
may, it  appeared  that  there  was  but  one   choco- 
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late  left  for  the  two  girls.  No  one  saw  tliis  at 
first  except  the  two  older  girls.  The}'  looked  at 
each  other  in  astonishment  for  a  moment.  It  was 
so  absurd  that  Margaret  wanted  to  laugh,  but  Gen- 
evieve, as  hostess,  could  not  see  anything  funny 
about  it. 

"No,  thank  you,  I  don't  wish  for  one,"  said 
Margaret. 

Genevieve's  face  flushed.  How  awkward  it 
looked !  What  would  the  new  neighbors  think  of 
such  a  thing?  She  was  sure  Margaret  must  have 
made  a  mistake  in  reckoning  when  she  cut  the 
three,  and  was  angry  with  her,  deep  in  her  heart, 
all  the  time  that  she  was  urging:  "Do  take  it — I 
mean, — take  one." 

Suddenly,  Clover  saw  the.  difficulty. 

"  Why,  somebody  took  two,"  she  cried,  bluntly. 
She  was  too  surprised  to  think  how  rudely  this 
would  sound,  until  Genevieve  frowned  at  her; 
then  she  added  with  a  gasp,  "  Did  n't  they  ?  " 

"No,"  replied  Genevieve,  "each  took  just  one. 
There  could  n't  have  been  more  than  five  here." 

"But  I  counted  them  before  I  cut  the  others," 
said  Margaret,  positively. 

"  Probably  we  cut  up  too  many,"  suggested 
Genevieve,  trying  to  liide  her  annoyance,  and  to 
count  the  sixths  in  her  head.  It  was  not  as  easy 
as  a  school  problem,  but  Margaret  reasoned  it  out 
very  clearly. 

"  No  ;  there  were  only  three  cut  in  halves,  and 
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three  cut  in  little  pieces — the  pie,  the  cake  and 
the  charlotte  russe — that  makes  six,  and  then 
there  were  six  left.     Tiiat  makes  the  twelve." 

"  I  'm  sure  there  were  six  whole  ones  in  that 
dish  when  we  sat  down,"  said  Clover,  "  for  I 
counted  them." 

"So  did  I,"  said  Helen.  "Something  must 
have  happened  to  one  of  them  afterward." 

"  Pwapth  a  gweat  hig  giant  flew  down  and  thtole 
it,"  lisped  Johnnie,  who  enjoyed  the  mystery  so 
much  that  he  wished  to  add  something  to  it.  Every 
one  laughed  at  his  excited  little  speech,  but  in  the 
end  it  proved  that  he  was  nearer  right  than  any 
one  of  the  girls,  at  least. 

"  One  of  the  little  boys  must  have  taken  it," 
said  Clover. 

"  We  did  n't,"  shouted  both  boys. 

"  They  have  n't  been  here  alone  a  minute,  either 
of  them,"  said  Genevieve.  She  was  beginning  to 
think  very  unkind  thoughts  about  the  two  Jewel 
girls,  who  certainly  had  been  the  last  to  leave  the 
piazza,  but  Mrs.  Lincoln  came  to  the  rescue. 
After  asking  a  few  questions  she  felt  sure  no  one 
was  guilty  unless  it  might  be  Teddie  or  Johnnie, 
who  were  so  young  that  either  might  have  done  it 
almost  without  realizing  that  he  was  doing  wrong. 

"  Now,  my  girls,"  she  said  to  the  four,  "  let  us 
try  not  to  suspect  any  one.  Can't  we  be  content 
to  let  this  rest  as  a  little  mystery  ?  Some  time  we 
may  find  out  about  it,  and  then  we  should  feel 
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very  sorry  to  have  suspected  the  wrong  one. 
Maigaret  will  please  cut  this  chocolate  in  two 
with  tlxjse  skilful  little  fingers,  and  then  we  will 
forget  all  about  the  other." 

"  I  'm  so  glad  you  do  n't  think  our  Johnnie  did 
it,"  said  Margaret,  gratefully.  ''He  has  been 
to  a  great  many  little  parties  with  us,  and  we 
never  knew  him  to  do  such  a  tiling,  never." 

"I  am  sure  some  accident  must  have  caused  the 
chocolate  drop  to  disappear  so  mysteriously,"  said 
Mrs.  Lincoln,  smiling  down  into  Margaret's  honest 
eyes.  She  knew  it  was  hard  for  the  girls  not  to 
look  at  one  another  with  a  little  suspicion.  No 
one  cared  for  the  chocolate  itself,  but  no  one  could 
help  feeling  that  some  one  must  have  stolen  it. 
Mrs.  Lincoln  was  anxious  to  help  them  forget  all 
about  it. 

"I  will  wind  the  music  box  and  set  it  here  in 
the  window  while  you  are  clearing  away  the 
dishes,"  she  said. 

The  music  box  was  a  very  fine  one  which  Mr. 
Lincoln  had  brought  home  last  summer  from  Ger- 
many. The  music  was  bright  and  lively  and  yet 
classical.  Mr.  Lincoln  wished  to  cultivate  his 
children's  tastes  by  giving  them  their  choice  of 
the  best. 

Margaret  and  Helen  were  delighted,  for  they 
had  never  listened  to  such  a  fine  music  box,  and 
both  were  unusually  fond  of  music. 

"  We  do  n't  have  to  walk,"  said  Helen,  as  she 
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tripped  about  the  piazza,  helping  Clover  clear  the 
small  table,"  the  iiiasic  carries  us  all  around." 

Margaret  said  it  sounded  like  fairy  bells  dee[) 
in  tiie  woods,  and  you  could  almost  hear  the  fairies 
whispering  and  laughing  together  among  the  great, 
shady  trees.  She  and  Genevieve  were  doing  the 
dishes  at  one  end  of  the  steps  while  Helen  and 
Clover  cleared  the  table,  swept  the  piazza  with 
small,  long-handled  brooms,  and  scattered  the 
crumbs  for  the  birds  to  find. 

The  tea-set  was  a  beautiful  one.  It  was  neither 
too  large  nor  tot)  small  for  the  children  to  use. 
Helen  and  Margaret  handled  each  piece  admir- 
ingly.    They  had  never  played  with  such  dishes. 

"Do  you  empty  the  sugar-bowl?"  asked  Helen. 

"We  do,  sometimes,  but  we  won't  to-day,  for 
we  shall  want  to  have  another  party  very  soon," 
said  Clover.  So  the  sugar-bowl  was  put  away  as 
it  was.  If  they  had  opened  it  that  morning,  it 
might  have  saved  some  trouble. 

The  two  little  boys  had  been  almost  forgotten. 
They  were  playing  horse  down  the  garden  paths. 
Teddie  was  driving  Johnnie  as  if  he  had  known 
him  all  his  life.  The  music  was  ri[)pling  away  in 
the  window,  the  tiny  dishes  clinked  together, 
adding  their  music,  the  birds  in  the  trees  chirped 
their  thanks  for  the  feast  of  crumbs,  every  one  was 
very  happy,  and  the  table  had  been  cleared  and 
the  dishes  safely  carried  in  tlieir  box  to  the  play- 
room before  Margaret  remembered  to  call  Johnnie. 
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"Here  I  ith,"  shouted  Johnnie,  and  came  run- 
ning up  the  steps  with  a  scarlet  tulip  in  each 
chubby  hand. 

"  Oh,  dear  !  "  cried  Margaret,  in  dismay. 

"Jolinniel  Johnnie!  How  could  you?"  cried 
Helen,  wringing  her  hands. 

Johnnie  only  chuckled,  and  pointed  to  the  gar- 
den. 

"I  can  get  lotth  more  there,"  he  said. 

Margaret's  cheeks  flushed  with  shame.  She 
remembered  the  chocolate  drop  in  a  flash — could 
Johnnie  have  taken  that,  too?  Helen's  troubled 
eyes  met  hers,  but  Johnnie  laughed  gaily. 

"  I  get  you  thome,"  he  said,  for  he  did  not  un- 
derstand tliat  the  flowers  were  not  for  him  to  pick. 
He  thought  flowers  belonged  to  any  one  whether 
they  grew  in  gardens  or  in  the  field. 

*'No,  no,  Johnnie;  it's  very  naughty  to  pick 
flowers  that  grow  in  a  garden,"  said  Margaret, 
seriously. 

''Do  n't  scold  him,"  urged  Clover,  consolingly — 
"we  pick  all  the  blossoms  we  like,  only  we  j)ick 
them  with  stems.  Mamma  won't  care —  Why  ! 
Frederick  Lincoln  !  "  for  there  stood  Teddie  with 
the  head  of  a  bright  blossom  grasped  tight  in  each 
of  his  hands. 

"  Now,  Frederick,  you  knew  better,"  said  Gene- 
vieve, severely,  "  for  you  are  a  whole  year  older 
than  Johnnie.  You  know  better  than  to  pick  blos- 
soms without  an 3^  stems  and  hold  them  that  way ! " 
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and  she  frowned  on  him  so  steinly  that  Teddie 
opened  his  mouth  wide  and  began  to  cry  as  loud 
as  he  could.  Johnnie  looked  at  him  a  moment 
and  then  opened  his  mouth,  too,  and  tried  to  cry  a 
little  louder.  Then  each  elder  sister  had  to  take 
a  naughty  little  brother  in  her  arms  to  comfort 
and  scold  him. 

"  Now  you  must  come  with  me  and  tell  Mrs. 
Lincoln  you  are  sorry  that  you  picked  her  blos- 
soms," said  Margaret,  leading  Johnnie  to  the  win- 
dow, as  soon  as  he  stopped  crying. 

"I'm  sure  he  won't  pick  any  more  without  ask- 
ing if  he  may,"  said  Mrs.  Lincoln,  trying  not  to 
laugh  as  the  scared  and  penitent  little  boy  lisped 
his  confession  to  her,  for  it  had  all  seemed  very 
funny  indeed  to  one  looking  on.  The  boys  were 
so  young  that  she  could  easily  forgive  them  both. 

"  You  see,"  explained  Helen,  anxiously,  "  these 
are  the  first  flowers  he  has  seen  this  spring.  Last 
summer  he  was  in  the  country  and  picked  wild 
flowers,  but  I  hope  to-day's  'sperience  will  teach 
him  the  difference." 

Mrs.  Lincoln  said  she  was  sure  he  would  soon 
learn  what  was  right  with  two  such  kind  teachers, 
and  the  three  little  Jewels  went  home  comforted. 
But  after  they  had  been  gone  some  time  Gen- 
evieve whispered  to  Clover : 

"  Do  n't  you  believe  a  little  boy  who  would 
snatch  the  heads  off  other  people's  flowers  would 
take  a  chocolate  drop,  too  ?  " 
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"Perhaps  so,"  answered  Clover,  and  then  she 
forgot  all  about  it,  and  remembered  only  the 
pleasant  part  of  the  morning,  but  Genevieve 
thought  the  disagreeable  part  over  and  over,  and 
when  Earl  Sibley  asked  both  the  Lincoln  and  the 
Jewel  girls  to  come  and  play  hide  and  seek  with 
him  and  his  brothers  that  afternoon,  Genevieve 
told  Earl  all  about  it. 

"  If  that 's  the  kind  of  Jewels  they  are,"  said 
Earl,  "I  don't  want  anything  more  to  do  with 
them.  If  they  would  take  a  little  thing  they 
would  take  something  larger  when  a  chance  came. 
Every  one  seems  to  think  they  are  so  smart ;  per- 
haps they  won't  think  so  very  long." 

"  I  do  n't  believe  they  are  any  nicer  than  any 
other  girls,"  said  Genevieve,  showing  the  jealousy 
which  had  been  growing  all  day  in  her  heart. 

"  I  never  thought  they  were,  and  I  never  shall," 
said  Earl. 

Genevieve  gave  a  little  sigh  of  relief.  She  had 
been  half  afraid  she  might  lose  her  place  as  leader 
among  the  children  in  the  neighborhood.  She 
was  almost  glad  the  chocolate  had  been  taken, 
and  then  the  next  moment  she  was  ashamed. 

"  Do  n't  say  anything  to  any  one  about  it.  Earl," 
she  said,  "  for  we  are  not  sure  who  took  it.  Of 
course  it  might  not  have  been  either  of  them." 

"I  don't  see  who  else  it  could  have  been,"  said 
Earl.  He  did  not  intend  to  tell  any  one,  but 
when  all  the  children  at  school  were  talking  of 
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the  newcomers  the  next  week,  the  story  was  in 
some  way -whispered  about.  Half  the  children 
refused  to  believe  Margaret  or  Helen  could  have 
done  such  a  thing,  and  said : 

"It  was  only  a  chocolate  drop,  anyway;  what 
is  the  use  of  making  such  a  fuss?" 

But  the  story  did  make  all  a  little  suspicious, 
although  the  Jewel  girls  never  knew  it,  and  did 
not  understand  why  they  were  received  in  such  a 
strange,  cold  way  at  school. 


CHAPTER  III 

UNCLE   will's   plan 

Uncle  Will  came  up  from  Cambridge  when- 
ever he  could  to  spend  Sunday  in  Worcester. 
One  Saturday  night,  a  few  weeks  later,  when  the 
neighbors  on  both  sides  the  board  fence  had  be- 
come much  better  acquainted,  Uncle  Will  came 
in  wearing  some  fragrant,  pink  arbutus  on  his 
coat. 

"  Oh  !  oh  !  Mayflowers  !  Where  did  you  get 
them?"  cried  his  nieces,  standing  on  tiptoe  to 
smell  of  the  nosegay,  for  it  was  the  first  they  had 
seen  this  year. 

"  I  bought  it  of  a  small  boy  on  the  train,"  said 
Uncle  Will,  giving  each  girl  a  spray  of  blossoms. 
"I  don't  know  where  these  came  from,  but  I 
think  by  next  Saturday  the  arbutus  will  be  bud- 
ded and  perhaps  blossomed  in  Paxton.  What  do 
you  say  to  a  Maying  party,  with  a  climb  up  old 
Asnebumskit  after  dinner,  for  excitement?" 

Asnebumskit  is  a  wild,  rough  hill  six  or  seven 
miles  from  Worcester,  between  the  small  towns 
of  Holden  and  Paxton.  There  is  plenty  of  ar- 
l)utus  in  this  region,  and  each  year  the  Lincolns 
drove  out  to  a  certain  beautiful  place  near  the 
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base  of  the  hill,  taking  their  lunch  baskets  for  an 
all  day  picnic,  and  bringing  them  home  late  in  the 
afternoon  overflowing  with  Mayflowers.  Later 
in  the  season,  they  often  went  berrying  on  this 
same  hill.  On  one  side  huckleberries  grow 
abundantly,  and,  higher  up,  there  are  great  juicy 
blueberries,  while  on  tlie  other  side  there  are  glis- 
tening blackberries  on  the  thorniest  of  bushes. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  climb  the  hill  from  the 
Paxton  side,  and  on  a  clear  day  the  girls  always 
liked  to  go  to  the  top,  for  there  they  could  see 
great  Monadnock,  and  the  Green  Mountains  be- 
yond. Sometimes,  with  a  field-glass,  they  could 
even  see  the  ships  at  anchor  in  Boston  Harbor. 

"I'll  bring  my  roommate  home  with  me," 
Uncle  Will  was  saying,  enthusiastically,  "and  we 
will  take  our  friends  in  the  carriage,  and  you  little 
folks  and  all  your  friends  can  go  in  the  wagonette 
if  your  mother  is  willing  and  your  father  can 
spare  the  day." 

"  Goody  !  goody  !  "  cried  the  children,  catching 
hands  and  dancing  around  him  gaily. 

Mr.  Lincoln  enjoyed  trips  to  the  woods  as  much 
as  any  of  the  children,  and  each  spring,  when  the 
first  wood-flowers  began  to  blossom,  the  wagonette 
was  brought  out  nearly  every  Saturday',  and  the 
Lincolns  with  their  friends  drove  to  some  pleasant 
country  place  to  spend  the  day  or  a  part  of  it 
among  the  woods  and  pastures.  For,  although 
Worcester  is  one  of  the  busiest  of  cities,  manu- 
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facturing  almost  everything  from  a  needle  to  a 
steam  engine,  it  is  a  generous-hearted  city  and 
none  of  its  little  children  need  be  without  plenty 
of  air  and  sunshine.  Fields  and  woods  can  be 
easily  reached  ir.  any  direction. 

"Here's  papa,"  cried  the  children,  stopping  in 
their  dance  to  crowd  around  ]Mr.  Lincoln  as  he 
came  in.  "Do  say  we  can  go  Maying  next  Satur- 
day, please,  papa !  Uncle  Will  will  come  and  go 
witli  us." 

"Are  Mayflowers  in  blossom?"  asked  Mr.  Lin- 
coln. 

"  Just  smell,  papa  dear,"  cried  Clover,  holding 
her  small  spray  of  blossoms  up  to  him. 

"  Sure  enough!  How  quickly  spring  has  come  ! 
And  you  think  it  will  be  safe  to  expect  to  find 
them  in  Paxton  by  next  Saturday?  Yes,"  as  the 
fascinating,  woodsy  perfume  began  to  show  its 
power  over  him,  "  yes,  we  certainly  will  go  next 
Saturday  if  it  is  pleasant,  and  mamma  is  willing. 
We  will  take  the  wagonette  and  you  may  invite 
two  or  three  of  your  little  friends  to  go  with  us." 

"Oh,  let's  have  the  Jewels!"  cried  Clover. 
"They  have  done  so  many  nice  things  for  us  since 
we  had  that  little  party,  and  they  have  n't  any 
horses,  so  I  know  they  would  enjoy  it;  would  n't 
they,  Genevieve?  " 

But  Genevieve  looked  doubtful.  "  I  know  they 
have  been  very  kind,"  she  said,  "but  every  time 
I  "m  over  there,  or  they  come  over  here,  I  think 
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about  that  chocolate,  and  I  can't  help  wondering 
which  one  was  so  mean  as  to  steal  such  a  little 
thing.  Sometimes  I  think  it  could  n't  have  been 
Johnnie,  for  he  certainly  was  n't  alone  at  the  table 
one  minute." 

"  Why,  Genevieve,"  said  her  mother,  "  I  am 
very  sorry  you  have  remembered  that  little  thing 
through  all  the  happy  times  you  have  had  together 
since  your  little  party.  It  is  very  wrong  to  be 
suspicious,  when  the  loss  may  have  been  due  to 
some  mistake  in  counting  or  some  other  accident." 

"But  Clover  and  Helen  and  Margaret  all 
counted  the  same,  and  I  know  there  were  just 
thirteen  in  the  bag  when  Uncle  Will  gave  it  to 
Clover.  Margaret  and  Helen  were  the  last  ones 
to  leave  the  piazza  when  we  went  to  see  the 
monke3%  and  when  we  served  the  chocolates  one 
was  missing." 

"  What  is  this  trouble  about  a  chocolate  drop  ?  " 
asked  Uncle  Will,  stopping  the  college  song  he 
had  been  whistling  to  a  gay  piano  accompaniment, 
and  Avhirling  around  in  the  piano  chair.  "Was 
it  the  day  I  gave  you  the  bag  of  big  chocolates, 
girls?" 

"Yes,"  answered  Genevieve,  and  then  she  told 
him  the  story  of  the  mysterious  way  in  which  the 
chocolate  had  disappeared. 

"  H'm-m  !  Didn't  you  empty  the  sugar-bowl?" 
asked  Uncle  Will,  walking  up  and  down  the  room 
and  looking  at  the  girls  in  astonishment. 
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"  We  always  empty  the  sugar-bowl,"  answered 
Genevieve.  She  wondered  what  the  sugar-bowl 
had  to  do  with  the  loss  of  the  chocolate  drop. 

"We  didn't  empty  it  last  time,"  contradicted 
Clover.  "Don't  you  remember  I  told  Helen  she 
need  n't  empty  it,  because  we  should  have  another 
party  very  soon?  But  we  have  n't  had  one.  Why, 
Uncle  Will  ?  " 

"Why?  Go  and  look  in  that  bowl  this  minute 
and  you  will  see,"  said  Uncle  Will. 

The  young  man's  tone  was  earnest.  It  sent 
both  girls  flying  up-stairs  to  the  play -room,  with 
Teddie  clattering  along  at  their  heels. 

"  Why-ge.^"  screamed  Clover,  a  moment  later. 
"How  did  you  know  it  was  there,  Uncle  Will?" 

Genevieve  came  slowly  down  the  stairs  with 
the  little  sugar-bowl  in  one  hand  and  a  large 
chocolate  drop  in  the  other,  while  Clover  followed 
her  with  the  cover. 

"Is  that  tlie  one  we  lost?"  asked  Genevieve. 

"The  very  one,"  said  Uncle  Will,  laughing  at 
her  puzzled  face,  "  and  I  suppose  I  must  confess 
that  I  am  the  one  who  caused  all  this  trouble, 
although  I  only  intended  to  tease  you  a  little  and 
make  you  hunt  for  it  a  few  moments." 

"  Did  you  put  it  in  there?"  asked  Genevieve. 

"  I  did.  I  came  out  of  the  side  door  and  across 
the  piazza  while  you  were  watching  the  monkey, 
you   remember,   and,   as    I    passed  your  table,  I 
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slipped  one  of  your  chocolate  drops  into  the  sugar- 
bowl." 

Genevieve's  face  darkened.  She  was  thinking 
of  Earl  Sibley  and  the  children  at  school  and 
what  they  would  say.     Clover  would  surely  tell. 

"I  wish,  Uncle  Will,  you  would  never,  never 
touch  one  of  our  things,"  she  said,  angril}'. 

"I'm  very  sorry,"  said  Uncle  Will.  "•!  never 
dreamed  it  would  make  any  trouble.  When  I 
was  a  little  fellow  we  always  emptied  the  sugar- 
bowl  and  divided  the  contents  when  everything 
else  was  gone.  You  needed  a  few  boys  at  that 
party  to  show  you  how  to  finish  up  in  good  stj^le," 
and  Uncle  Will  laughed  lightly.  He  did  not  sus- 
pect how  much  real  trouble  his  teasing  had  made. 

"  Now  I  guess  Ned  Sibley  will  let  Helen  Jewel 
be  in  our  game  at  school,"  said  Clover,  happily. 
''  He  said  that  he  and  Earl  didn't  like  that  kind 
of  Jewels." 

"  Why,  Genevieve,  have  you  told  others  that 
you  suspected  the  Jewel  girls?"  asked  Mrs.  Lin- 
coln. 

"It's  all  Uncle  Will's  fault,"  said  Genevieve. 

"  Not  when  we  talked  it  over  and  I  asked  you 
not  to  suspect  any  one  but  to  let  it  rest  as  a  mys- 
tery.    I  am  very,  very  sorry." 

Genevieve  turned  and  went  quickly  back  up- 
stairs to  her  own  room.  She  was  very  jiroud,  and 
she  had  made  it  very  hard  for  herself,  but  her 
conscience  would  not  let  her  I'est,  and  in  a  little 
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while  she  went  to  Uncle  Will,  and  begged  his 
pardon. 

"I'm  the  one  to  apologize,"  said  Uncle  Will. 
"•  I  am  very  sorry  to  have  started  so  much  trouble, 
and  if  there  is  anything  I  can  do  to  help  you  undo 
it,  I  shall  be  very  glad,  Queenie." 

Uncle  Will  had  given  Genevieve  the  name  of 
Queenie  at  the  same  time  he  called  Dorothy 
Sweet  Clover,  but  Genevieve  was  usually  called 
by  her  own  name. 

"  I  wish  you  would  take  a  note  to  Earl  Sibley 
this  very  evening  and  ask  the  Jewels  to  go  with 
us  Saturday." 

"  I  '11  go  all  the  way  on  my  knees  as  a  penance, 
if  you  say  so,"  said  Uncle  Will,  who  never  was 
serious  very  long  at  a  time. 

"Do  say  so;  do  say  he  must,"  laughed  Clover, 
delighted  to  think  how  very  humble  her  tall 
young  uncle  would  look  going  around  the  square 
in  this  way. 

It  was  not  easy  to  write  the  note  to  Earl,  but 
Genevieve  did  it  bravely ;  and,  after  Uncle  Will 
had  talked  with  the  boy  a  few  moments.  Earl  was 
ashamed  of  the  way  in  which  he  had  helped  the 
wrong  to  grow,  and  did  all  he  could  to  make  it 
riglit  at  school  the  next  day.  For  a  while  Gene- 
vieve was  a  little  unpopular,  and  Margaret  and 
Helen  were  asked  to  play  in  every  game,  but  very 
soon  it  was  all  forgotten,  and  by  the  end  of  the 
week  the  four  girls  were  good  friends. 
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Margaret  and  Helen  took  turns  in  going  to 
school,  and  in  staying  at  home  to  study  with  their 
mother.  They  always  did  the  greater  part  of  the 
housework  together  before  and  after  school  hours, 
but  it  was  necessary  that  one  should  always  be 
within  call. 

Mrs.  Lincoln  very  kindly  made  arrangements 
for  Mrs.  Jewel  to  go  with  tliem  on  the  Maying 
party.  Mrs.  Jewel's  physician  said  that  a  day  in 
the  open  country  with  people  who  would  be  so 
thoughtful  and  kind  would  be  better  than  medi- 
cine for  the  invalid. 

All  were  looking  forward  to  Saturday  with 
great  pleasure,  and  when  Helen  Jewel  opened  her 
eyes  very  early  that  day  and  found  it  was  bright 
and  clear,  she  was  as  happy  as  a  bird. 

"  It 's  Saturday,"  she  cried,  before  Margaret 
could  open  both  eyes  at  once  and  sit  up, — "  and 
it's  the  very  nicest  day  for  a  Maying  party.  I'm 
so  glad." 

"  So  am  I,"  sighed  Margaret,  trying  to  rub  her 
eyes  open,  "  and  mamma  is  going  with  us.  I  'm 
going  to  get  up  this  minute." 

Getting  up  early  was  one  of  the  bravest  things 
Margaret  ever  did,  but  she  did  it  nearly  every 
day.  No  one  ever  loved  a  morning  nap  better, 
and  if  she  closed  her  eyes  again  for  another  breath 
of  sleep  one  morning,  it  made  it  harder  to  get  up 
every  day  for  a  week.  It  is  often  little  things 
that  tempt  us  most. 


CHAPTER  IV 

LEFT   BEHIND 

After  inviting  the  Jewels  to  go  in  the  wagon- 
ette with  them,  the  Lincolns  found  there  would 
still  be  room  for  a  few  more.  It  was  a  little  diffi- 
cult to  decide  which  of  the  half  dozen  children  in 
the  neighborhood  to  ask,  but  the  matter  was  de- 
cided for  them.  Early  in  the  week.  Myrtle 
Haynes'  mother  came  to  call  on  Mrs.  Lincoln. 

Myrtle  was  not  a  very  well-behaved  little  girl, 
and  her  mother  was  not  quite  the  kind  of  a 
woman  any  little  girl  would  care  to  become, 
although  Mrs.  Haynes  was  very  handsome  and 
had  plenty  of  money. 

"Why  can't  Myrtle  and  I  go  on  your  Maying 
party  with  you?"  she  asked,  when  she  chanced  to 
hear  that  the  Lincolns  and  the  Jewels  were  going 
together.     "  We  would  enjoy  it." 

"Come  if  you  wish,"  said  Mrs.  Lincoln,  courte- 
ously. "  You  can  drive  out,  I  suppose,  with  one 
of  your  father's  horses." 

"  Oh,  no,  that  would  be  too  pokey  for  any- 
thing," laughed  Mrs.  Haynes.  She  was  a  large, 
graceful  young  woman,  but  no  one  had  taught 
her  that  grace  of  heart  which  shines  through  the 
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words  and  actions  of  women  we  admire.  "Won't 
tliere  be  roohi  for  us  in  the  wagonette?" 

"  Possibl}^ ;  but  if  you  came  with  us  in  your 
own  carriage,  we  could  invite  those  to  take  your 
places  in  the  wagonette  who  have  no  carriage  of 
their  own."  Mrs.  Lincoln  knew  it  was  necessary 
to  speak  very  plainly  to  Mrs.  Haynes. 

"Invite  all  you  had  planned  to  have  with  30U," 
laughed  Mrs.  Haynes,  settling  herself  comfort- 
ably back  in  the  armchair  she  had  chosen,  and 
smoothing  down  her  rich  silk  dress.  "  The  wag- 
onette is  large,  and  I  can  hold  Myrtle  in  my  lap, 
so  we  shall  not  take  much  room." 

"  Very  well,"  said  Mrs.  Lincoln,  for  in  her 
heart  she  pitied  this  elegant  young  woman  and  her 
pretty  little  daughter.  Neither  one  had  ever  been 
taught  how  to  live,  and  they  were  not  often  really 
welcome  in  any  company.  Mrs.  Lincoln  thought 
it  would  be  a  very  good  thing  for  Mrs.  Haynes  to 
spend  a  day  with  the  three  devoted  little  Jewels 
and  their  sweet,  wise  invalid  mother.  "  Come 
witli  us  if  you  wish,  ]\Irs.  Haynes,  and  w^e  will 
leave  room  for  J^ou." 

"We'll  be  on  time,"  said  Mrs.  Haynes,  witli  a 
wave  of  her  jeweled  hand,  as  she  swept  down  the 
broad  steps,  "  and  I  do  hope  the  day  will  be 
pleasant.  If  anything  happens  so  that  we  can't 
go,  Myrtle  will  behave  like  a  wild  Indian  all 
day." 

"Mrs.    Haynes  is  just  a   spoiled  child  grown 
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up,"  said  Genevieve,  severely,  as  she  watched  her 
roll  away  in  her  handsome  carriage,  "and  Myrt!b 
will  grow  up  to  be  just  like  her.  I  do  n't  like 
that  kind  of  a  woman." 

"  We  must  think  how  good-natured  she  is. 
daughter,"  said  Mrs.  Lincoln.  "  In  some  ways 
she  is  very  generous." 

"  I  think  it  would  have  been  more  generous  for 
her  to  have  taken  her  own  carriage,"  said  Gene- 
vieve. "  Now  she  and  Myrtle  will  take  up  the 
other  three  seats,  and  I  was  hoping  we  could  in- 
vite Earl  and  Ned  Sibley  and  Frankie  Rogers." 

"  Ned  is  so  small,  we  could  find  room  for  him," 
said  Clover. 

"  Earl  would  n't  take  up  much  more  room,"  said 
Genevieve,  "  if  we  can't  have  but  one." 

"  But  Ned  is  in  my  school,"  said  Clover. 

"  And  Earl  is  in  mine,"  replied  Genevieve,  with 
spirit. 

Mrs.  Lincoln  smiled.  Neither  of  the  girls  real- 
ized how  selfishly  they  were  planning.  She  would 
ii(»t  tell  them,  but  only  suggested  : 

"  Poor  little  Frankie  Rogers  has  been  sick  so 
long  that  he  does  not  care  to  play  out-of-doors.  His 
mother  asked  me  if  you  girls  would  not  try  to  in- 
terest him  in  something  that  would  take  him  out 
into  the  air  and  sunshine." 

"Why,  we'd  better  invite  him  to  go  on  our 
party,"  said  Genevieve,  quickly. 

"  But  there  will  barely  be  room  for  one,"  said 
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Mrs.  Lincoln.  "If  Frank  is  with  us  we  cannot 
invite  either  of  the  Sibley  boys." 

"Never  mind;  ask  Frankie,"  said  both  girls, 
and  Mrs.  Lincoln  was  very  glad  to  see  they  could 
be  unselfish,  after  all. 

So  this  was  the  party  that  finally  met  near  the 
stable  door  at  six  o'clock  Saturday  morning,  when 
the  air  was  bright  and  fresh,  and  the  rare  beauty  of 
early  morning  made  everything  appear  at  its  best. 

Lunch  baskets  and  wraps  were  packed  away 
under  the  seats,  with  jesting  and  fun.  Mrs.  Jewel 
had  been  comfortably  seated  among  cushions  and 
wraps,  and  all  were  ready  for  the  day. 

"  The  wagonette  is  going  to  be  crowded,  with 
all  those  baskets,"  said  L^ncle  Will.  "  Why  not 
let  Clover  come  and  sit  between  Ned  and  me,  in 
our  carriage,  and  help  us  drive  ?  " 

"Take  one  of  the  boys,"  suggested  Mrs.  Haynes; 
"they  are  much  smaller." 

"Yes;  but  would  take  twice  as  much  room,  if 
you  please,"  returned  Uncle  Will.  "  I  know,  for 
I  was  a  small,  wigglesome  boy  not  long  ago  my- 
self. Won't  you  favor  us  with  your  company, 
Sweet  Clover  ?  " 

"  If  you  're  sure  I  won't  crowd  you  !  "  replied 
Clover,  her  eyes  sparkling  with  delight.  It  was  a 
treat  to  be  asked  to  join  "  the  grown-up  young 
people."  She  sprang  out  of  the  wagonette  to 
wait  while  Uncle  Will  and  his  chum,  Ned  Ranger, 
drove  off  to  call  for  their  friends. 
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Soon  after  the  young  men  drove  away,  the  last 
shawl  and  the  last  basket  were  tucked  into  the 
wagonette,  the  people  were  all  comfortably  settled, 
and  away  they  started,  leaving  Clover  to  wait  for 
Uncle  Will's  return.  As  the  horses  turned  into 
the  street,  Mr.  Lincoln  stopped  them  and  called 
back  to  Clover : 

"  We  have  forgotten  the  bottles  of  iced  coffee 
and  milk.  They  are  in  tlie  refrigerator  room. 
Julia  will  get  them  for  you,  and  Uncle  Will  can 
bring  them." 

"  Very  well !  "  replied  Clover,  and  sped  away  to 
the  kitchen  to  find  Julia,  but  she  was  upstairs  at 
the  other  end  of  the  house  sweeping,  and  it  was 
several  moments  before  Clover  could  find  her  and 
make  her  understand  that  she  must  go  down  and 
get  the  bottles  which  Clover  could  not  reach. 

"  Ar-rh  !  It's  a  gre't  bother  ter  hev  folks  al'as 
fergitten'  thin's,"  complained  Julia,  ''  an'  makin' 
me  come  down  all  them  stairs  jist  fer  one  min- 
ute's work.  It 's  a  burnin'  shame  ter  impose  on  a 
creatur  loike  that." 

"But  hurry,  hurry,  Julia,"  begged  Clover. 
"  There,  I  hear  the  wheels  !  He  's  coming  up  the 
driveway.  Pack  them  into  that  basket  as  quickly 
as  you  can.     We  must  n't  keep  him  waiting  !  " 

But  the  sound  of  wheels  had  come  from  the 
carriage  going  rapidly  out  of  the  yard,  not  com- 
ing into  it. 
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Uncle  Will  had  driven  in  while  the  little  girl 
was  up  stairs  searching  for  Julia. 

''Clover!  Clover!"  they  called.  When  Clover 
did  not  come,  they  quickly  decided  that  the  other 
party  must  have  taken  her  in  the  wagonette. 

"  I  almost  wondered  at  their  letting  her  go !  " 
Ned  Ranger  said,  "  for  she 's  the  merriest,  best- 
hearted  little  maiden  of  all.  I  do  n't  blame  them 
for  stealing  her." 

"No,  but  we  will  prove  ourselves  as  chivalrous 
as  the  knights  of  old.  We  will  overtake  the 
banditti  and  demand  her  fair  ladj'ship  at  once," 
and  away  they  hastened,  never  dreaming  that  they 
were  deserting  the  very  one  they  meant  to  recap- 
ture. 

Clover  ran  to  the  piazza  and  was  surprised  to 
see  no  carriage.  She  thought  at  first  she  had  been 
mistaken  about  hearing  the  wheels,  but  running 
to  the  gate  she  saw  a  sight  which  almost  took  away 
her  breath. 

There  was  the  carriage  with  the  four  merry 
3'oung  people  in  it,  driving  swiftly  down  the  street, 
some  distance  away. 

"Uncle  Will!  Uncle  Will!"  shouted  Clover. 
"  Oh,  Uncle  Will,  I  'm  here  !  Please  do  n't  leave 
me  behind  !  "  But  no  one  looked  back  to  see  the 
pitiful  little  figure  flying  down  tlie  street  after 
them,  and  soon  the  carriage  rolled  around  the 
corner  and  was  gone — quite,  quite  gone. 

Poor    Clover    turned    back,   trying   bravely  to 
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control  the  sal:,  salt  tears  of  disappointment. 
She  knew  it  was  a  mistake.  She  saw  now  that 
Uncle  Will  had  returned  for  her,  and  not  finding 
her  had  supposed  she  must  be  with  the  others, 
and  had  driven  awa3^  But  oh,  what  if  the  two 
parties  should  not  see  each  other  until  it  was  too 
late  !  What  if  they  should  not  discover  that  she 
was  left  behind  until  tliey  arrived  at  'Bumskit! 
Perhaps  some  one  would  be  sent  back  after  her, 
but  half  the  day  would  be  gone — oh,  dear!  oh, 
dear ! 

It  took  so  long,  too,  to  make  it  clear  to  Julia. 
It  seemed  as  if  she  never  would  comprehend  the 
mistake. 

"Share,  it's  jist  one  of  Masther  Will's  jokes. 
He  'II  be  afther  yer  in  the  small  end  of  a  minute  !  " 
slie  said. 

"No,  no,  it  wasn't  a  joke,"  explained  Clover, 
"  he  "— 

"Ye  do  n't  think  he  did  it  a  purpose?"  cried 
Julia.  "Sliure,  if  he  did,  it's  me  own  cousin 
thet  's  a  policeman,  wid  brass  buttons  an'  a  big 
billy,  an'  if  he  did  it  a-purpose  I  '11  send  the  perlice 
afther  him,  that  I  will ! " 

"I  wish  you  would  send  anything  after  him  !  " 
said  Clover,  laughing  tlirough  her  tears.  "  He 
would  be  glad  enough  to  come  back  if  he  only 
knew ! " 

"He  don't  know  nothin',"  scolded  Julia — "if 
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he  don't  know  no  more  then  ter  go  off  an'  leave 
me  own  dailint  alone  loike  this ! " 

"It  wasn't  his  fanlt,"  explained  Clover.  "It 
took  me  so  long  to  find  you,  that  he  came  and 
went  again.  I  ought  to  have  staid  down  on  the 
piazza  until  he  came  ;  then  he  could  have  got  the 
bottles  in  two  minutes." 

"Oh-hh!"  shrieked  Julia.  She  suddenl}'^  real- 
ized that  it  was  her  own  lagging  that  had  made 
Clover  miss  Uncle  Will.  "  Niver  will  I  forgive 
meself  fer  not  flyin'  down  them  stairs  loike  a 
squirrel  the  fustest  toime  I  heard  yer  swate  voice 
callin' ! "  throwing  her  kitchen  apron  over  her 
head  and  beginning  to  wail.  "  I  niver  thought  it 
was  meself  did  it."  We  can  alwaj^s  see  other  peo- 
ple's faults  so  much  sooner  than  we  can  our  own. 
"  I  '11  niver  forgive  meself." 

"Don't  feel  badly,  Julia,"  begged  Clover,  dry- 
ing her  own  eyes  to  draw  away  the  apron  and 
comfort  Julia.  "  You  did  n't  mean  to  be  unkind  ; 
and  I  am  sure  Uncle  Will  will  come  back  the  very 
minute  he  finds  that  I  am  left  behind.  I  am  sure 
he  will !  " 


CHAPTER  V 

THE  MAYING  PARTY 

The  wagonette  with  its  span  of  spirited  horses 
was  not  easy  to  overtake,  and  the}'  were  out  of 
the  city  on  the  open  country  roads  before  Uncle 
Will  caught  sight  of  the  party  he  was  pursuing. 

"  There  they  are  !  "  he  cried,  and  urged  his  own 
horse  to  its  best  speed.  "  There  are  the  bandits. 
We  '11  soon  rescue  our  fair  lady  and  have  her  with 
us  again." 

But  Mr.  Lincoln  had  seen  the  carriage  coming, 
and  in  sport  gave  the  span  full  rein  and  let  them 
go  as  fast  as  they  wijuld. 

"  A  race  I  A  race  !  "  they  cried.  "  Do  n't  let 
them  overtake  us  !  " 

Almost  another  mile  was  passed  before  the  two 
parties  were  near  enough  to  see  each  other's  faces 
clearly.  Suddenly,  Frankie  Rogers,  who  sat  at 
the  end  on  one  side,  cried  out : 

"  Why,  Clover  is  n't  with  them  !  " 

"Isn't  she  in  the  back  seat?"  Mr.  Lincoln 
reined  in  his  horses,  and  in  a  moment  the  carriage 
was  beside  the  wagonette. 

"  Where  's  Clover  ?  "  asked  half-a-dozen  voices. 

"  Come  now,  no  pretending  !  "  called  Uncle 
47 
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Will.  "Produce  the  fair  lady  this  instant,  or 
we  '11  storm  the  castle  !  " 

"  Whoa  !  "  called  Mr.  Lincoln.  "  Really,  Will, 
is  n't  the  child  with  you  ?  " 

The  young  man  looked  at  him  in  surprise. 

"We  left  her  to  come  with  you  !  "  cried  several 
indignant  voices  from  the  wagonette. 

"  Really  ?  "  The  four  young  people  in  the  car- 
riage began  to  look  at  each  other  in  dismay. 

When  he  was  convinced  that  Clover  had  actually 
been  left  behind,  Uncle  Will  would  have  turned 
instantly  and  driven  back  for  her. 

"  Wait  a  moment.  Will,"  said  Mr.  Lincoln. 
*' No  need  of  hurrying  back  with  your  entire  load. 
We  are  far  enough  into  the  country  for  pleasure 
now.  Suppose  we  all  wait  here  while  Will  drives 
back  alone  for  Clover.  Some  of  us  will  climb  the 
hill  on  the  left,  where  we  can  have  a  fine  view  of 
the  city,  and  those  who  prefer  can  stay  in  the 
wagonette." 

The  two  young  ladies  and  Ned  Ranger  were 
quite  willing  to  enjoy  this  climb  with  the  children 
and  Mr.  Lincoln  ;  so  ridding  the  carriage  of  all 
heavy  luggage,  Uncle  Will  drove  speedily  back 
for  the  deserted  maiden. 

There  she  was,  waiting  at  the  gate,  with  the 
basket  of  bottles  at  her  feet,  all  ready  to  spring 
into  the  carriage  the  moment  it  should  appear. 

"  Julia !  Julia  !  he  's  come  !  "  she  called  joy- 
ously, and  poor,  penitent  Julia  came  rushing  down 
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the  steps  from  the  piazza  at  such  break-neck  speed 
that  Uncle  Will  laughed  outright. 

"  Why,  Julia  I  "  he  said,  "  I  did  n't  suppose  you 
could  move  so  fast !  " 

"  Ar-rh !  shure  an'  it 's  yerself  thet  hed  better 
be  a  movin'  a  mite  slower,"  retorted  Julia. 

"  Poor  child,"  said  Uncle  Will,  lifting  Clover 
tenderly  into  the  carriage ;  "  where  were  you  ? 
How  long  have  you  been  waiting  at  the  gate  ? 
Did  you  know  I  had  come  and  gone  on  again  ?  I 
called  and  called ;  then  I  thought  that  the  others 
had  taken  you,  and  hurried  after  them.  Did  you 
think  it  took  all  this  time  to  call  for  the  girls?  " 

"No.  I  saw  you  just  before  you  turned  the 
corner;  and  I  heard  you  drive  out  of  the  yard;  so 
I  knew  what  you  thought,  but  I  could  n't  make 
you  hear ;  and  no  one  looked  back,  and  then  you 
were  gone  ;  but  I  knew  you  would  come  back  for 
me.  Uncle  Will,  I  hieiv  you  would." 

"  Poor  Clover !  And  there  you  would  have 
stood  all  day  at  that  gate  watching  for  me,  I  sup- 
pose, if  I  had  n't  discovered  that  you  were  left 
behind  I  May  your  trust  in  mankind  never  be 
shaken,  Sweet  Clover  !  " 

All  this  time  they  were  driving  rapidly  back  to 
the  party,  who  were  waiting  to  give  them  a  cordial 
welcome. 

The  waiting  time  had  been  spent  in  trimming 
the  wagonette  with  all  the  green  vines  and  leaves 
they  could  find,  and  when  they  once  more  started 
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for  Paxton,  decorated  with  budding  maple  boughs, 
hite  pussy-willows,  and  long  fringes  of  evergreen, 
they  were  a  very  attractive  looking  Maying  party. 
The  Mayflowers  grew  most  abundantly  in  a 
place  that  was  partly  woodland  and  partly  pas- 
ture land.  It  was  a  very  pretty  place  ;  and,  run 
ning  through  both  the  woodland  and  the  pasture, 
and  down  across  a  beautiful  meadow  beyond,  was 
a  musical,  tinkling  little  brooklet  of  clear,  pure 
water  that  gleamed  in  the  sunlight  like  a  sjiark- 
ling  silver  thread  that  had  been  drawn  tight  and 
then  dropped  to  lie  in  whatever  graceful  curves 
it  might  take.  Where  the  brook  broadened  and 
deepened  grew  pussy-willows. 

*'  They  are  pretty  old  now,"  said  Clover,  look- 
ing at  the  pussy-willows. 

"See  liow  the  pussies  grow,  around  and  around, 
and  all  the  time  winding  their  way  up  the  stems," 
said  Helen. 

"  And  see ;  they  have  outgrown  their  brown 
jackets  and  are  throwing  them  off  to  chase  each 
other  around  and  around  up  the  twigs  to  the 
top,"  laughed  Margaret. 

"  Their  little  brown  jackets  are  all  worn  shiny, 
anyway,"  replied  Helen,  merrily.  "  It 's  time 
they  threw  them  oif." 

Near  the  edge  of  the  woods  they  found  many  in- 
teresting little  reddish-green  curls  growing  straight 
up  out  of  the  ground. 

"  The   little    curls  look    like  little  hands  shut 
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tight,"  said  Helen.  "  It  looks  as  if  the  plant  was 
saying  '  Guess,  guess,  children !  guess  what  we 
are.'  " 

"  They  hold  a  lovely  treasure  in  their  little 
tight  curled  hands,"  said  Mrs.  Jewel. 

"What  are  they?"  asked  Johnnie  Jewel. 

"  Perhaps  they  will  tell  you  themselves  if  you 
wait,"  smiled  Margaret. 

All  the  spring  the  merry  raindrops  and  soft 
caressing  sunbeams  had  been  coaxing,  coaxing 
the  shy  little  green  curls  to  show  their  treasure. 
The  fronds  (which  is  the  real  name  of  these  curls) 
persisted  in  making  them  wait,  so  the  dewdrops 
and  the  sunbeams  were  peeping  in  on  all  sides, 
for  they  were  determined  to  know  all  about  it. 
Out  in  the  sunshine  Teddie  found  some  that  could 
keep  tlieir  secret  no  longer,  but  showed  that  the 
tight  curled  fronds  were  really  baby  ferns. 

'*  Ferns  !  ferns !  "  shouted  Teddie.  "  Really,  vey 
are  little  tiny  ferns!  "  and  he  enjoyed  knowing  all 
the  more  because  he  had  discovered  the  truth  for 
himself. 

In  the  shady  woods  both  banks  of  the  tiny 
stream  were  carpeted  with  velvety  moss.  It  was 
spring  green  at  the  top  and  deepened  to  a  rich 
earthy  brown  nearer  the  soil.  Out  in  the  open 
meadow,  briglit,  golden  cowslips  laughed  at  their 
own  sunn}-  reflection  in  the  dancing,  sunlit  water. 

After  climbing  a  little  hill,  at  the  foot  of  a 
larger  hill,  the  party  settled  themselves  in  a  little 
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grove  that  was  prettiest  of  all.  Mrs.  Jewel  had 
been  brought  to  this  place  and  assisted  into  a 
hammock  which  the  men  swung  between  the 
trees,  then  the  liorses  were  driven  to  a  farm- 
house, where  they  had  often  been  cared  for.  TJie 
lunch  baskets  were  hidden  in  cool,  shady  places, 
and  every  one  began  to  enjoy  himself  in  his  own 
way. 

"It  is  very,  very  beautiful,"  said  Helen,  sink- 
ing down  near  lier  mother  on  a  great,  flat  rock 
which  the  sun  had  risen  very  early  to  warm  for 
her. 

Margaret  sat  in  silence,  with  a  smile  of  great 
content  on  her  sweet  face.  She  loved  the  coun- 
try and  all  that  is  beautiful  in  nature  with  such  a 
deep  reverent  tenderness  that  she  could  not  talk 
about  it.  Soon  she  took  Johnnie's  hand  and  led 
him  to  a  rock  half  covered  with  crisp  gray  lichen. 

"Can  1  pick  thome  for  niamn)a?"  asked  John- 
nie.    "  Ith  it  anybody'th  garden  ?  " 

"It's  all  God's  garden,"  whispered  Margaret. 
"I  wouldn't  pick  it.  I  love  to  see  it  just  where 
he  let  it  grow,  but  you  may  pick  anything  you 
wish  to-day,  Johnnie  dear.  Perhaps  the  flowers 
and  mosses  love  to  feel  themselves  in  little  chil- 
dren's hands.     Take  all  you  like,  Johnnie  dear." 

Clover  danced  about,  peeping  into  nooks,  hiding 
among  the  buslies,  and  springing  across  the  tiny 
brooklet,  laughing  and  chatting  and  singing  like  a 
little  wild  bird. 
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Frankie  and  Teddie  were  playing  at  the  brook, 
each  nibbling  a  cookie  which  Airs.  Lincoln  had 
given  them  to  keep  them  from  being  hungry  be- 
fore dinner-time.  Even  jVIyrtle  Haynes  was  at 
her  best.  She  graciously  offered  Johnnie  half  of 
the  small  frosted  cake  her  mother  had  given  her. 

Genevieve  had  already  begun  to  search  for  May- 
flowers. She  always  wished  to  have  the  glory  of 
finding  the  first  cluster  of  blossoms.  That  was 
more  important  to  her  than  the  glory  of  the  morn- 
ing or  the  beauty  about  her.  The  young  ladies 
and  Ned  Ranger  were  with  her. 

"  Hurrah  !  hurrah  !  "  cried  Genevieve,  at  last, 
♦'hurrah  for  the  first  Alayflowers ! "  and  she  held 
up  in  triumph  a  cluster  of  pink  blossoms  and 
pinker  buds.  In  a  few  moments  Ned  Ranger  gave 
one  of  the  young  ladies  another  cluster,  and  Mrs. 
Lincoln  had  found  one  also.  The  whole  party  be- 
came interested,  and  dropping  the  three  clusters 
in  Mrs.  Jewel's  lap  for  her  to  enjoy  while  she 
i-ested,  they  all  hurried  farther  up  the  hill  and  be- 
gan to  search  in  earnest  for  the  sweet  flowers. 

"Ah,  here  is  a  bed  of  checkerberries ! "  cried 
Mrs.  Lincoln.  "  Come  boys,  and  fill  your  pock- 
ets!  " 

The  three  little  boys  left  the  flower-hunt  and 
began  to  eat  the  berries  hungrily. 

"  Do  they  taste  good  ?  "  asked  Myrtle.  "  I  had 
some  candies  like  tliose  once,  and  they  bit  my 
tongue." 
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"Bring  them  to  me  if  you  are  afraid  to  eat 
them,"  laughed  Mrs.  Haynes. 

"  I  won't,"  replied  Myrtle,  rudely,  eating  her 
berries  herself  with  greedy  haste. 

Johnnie  and  Teddie  looked  at  Myrtle  in  sur- 
prise. They  did  not  often  hear  such  a  rude  an- 
swer. 

"  You  '11  have  ter  go  into  the  play-room, — an', — 
an'  think,^^  said  Johnnie  at  last.  That  was  what 
he  had  often  been  told  to  do  when  he  had  done 
wrong,  and  he  liked  to  treat  his  dolls  or  other 
children  as  if  he  had  charge  of  them  and  their 
behavior. 

"  I  never  saw  so  many  of  these  berries  growing 
together,"  said  one  of  the  young  ladies  of  the 
party.  "In  Pennsylvania,  where  I  lived  as  a 
child,  we  often  found  three  or  four  in  a  morning 
and  thought  ourselves  A^ery  lucky,  but  we  called 
them  wintergreens,  and  the  tender  new  shoots  you 
call  'pippens,'  we  called  'youngsters,'  there." 

"  There's  another  little  plant  that  always  grows 
deeper  in  the  woods  that  we  call  the  wintergreen," 
explained  Margaret.  "  The  leaves  taste  a  little 
as  these  do,  but  they  are  thicker  and  longer,  and 
have  rough,  saw-teeth  edges,  and  the  blossom  is 
very  different." 

"  You  are  quite  a  little  botanist,  are  n't  you  ?  " 
said  the  young  lady,  pleasantly. 

"  Every  one  learns  those  things  in  school  now," 
said   Genevieve,  quickly.     "  We  learn   about  all 
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the  trees,  and  all  the  insects  ;  and  about  frogs  and 
grasshoppers,  and  we  bring  in  any  strange  leaf  we 
do  n't  know,  and  hunt  up  all  we  can  find  about  it 
in  books.  We  have  brought  in  over  sixty  differ- 
ent wild  flowers  in  my  room  at  school  already  this 
spring,  and  I  'm  sure  I  shall  find  five  or  six  new 
ones  to-day  to  take  in  next  Monday." 

She  did  not  wish  any  one  to  think  for  a  mo- 
ment that  Margaret  Jewel  was  the  onl}'^  little  girl 
who  knew  these  things.  If  the  question  had  been 
asked  in  school,  Genevieve  would  have  been  the 
first  one  to  make  a  correct  reply,  but  it  had  not 
occurred  to  her  to  give  this  bit  of  information 
now.  Margaret  had  stated  it  in  her  simple, 
natural  way  merely  because  she  thought  it  would 
be  interesting.  Genevieve,  in  her  jealous  young 
heart,  almost  felt  as  if  Margaret  had  been  "show- 
ing off."  At  the  same  time,  she  wished  she  had 
been  the  one  to  do  it,  and  she  tried  to  make  up 
by  telling  all  she  could  remember  about  every  little 
plant  they  found,  until  the  young  ladies  were 
obliged  to  think  the  very  thing  of  her  that  she  liad 
thought  of  Margaret. 

But  all  were  too  happy  to  remember  disagree- 
able things  very  long.  The  whole  party  roamed 
through  the  woods  and  pastuies,  enjoying  the 
search  the  more  because  the  most  beautiful  flowers 
were  discovered  where  they  were  least  expected. 
Down  among  the  bushes,  covered  by  dead  leaves, 
they  found  the  pinkest  buds;  and   close   to   the 
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warm  rocks  the  coy  little  beauties  were  biding 
uiiscliievously  away — just  to  make  you  the  more 
anxious  to  find  tliem.  There  is  nothing  more  fas- 
cinating than  a  Maying  party  in  New  England, 
and  nothing  more  healtli-giving. 

Clover,  singing  away  as  she  poked  among  the 
bushes  with  a  crooked  stick,  finally  decided  she 
could  not  sing  loud  enough  herself  to  express  her 
feelings,  and  called  all  the  other  children  to  come 
and  sit  on  top  of  a  large  rock  and  sing  the  song 
they  had  learned  at  their  Sunday-school  for  Easter. 
All  knew  the  song,  except  Myrtle,  so,  perching  on 
the  rough  boulder  like  so  many  birds  in  the  sun- 
shine, the  children  sang : 


'I  am  God's  owu  little  child. 

Glad  and  bappy  should  I  be, 
Happier  than  little  warbling  bird, 

Up  in  yonder  tree. 
Swinging  on  a  bough, 

Or  flying  thro'  the  sky, 
The  prettiest  little  bird 

Is  not  so  happy  as  I ! 


(<  ( 


How  the  birdies  learned  their  songs 

You  and  I  can  never  tell  ; 
But  that  God  has  made  their  voices  sweet 

That  we  know  full  well  ! 
Swinging  on  a  bough, 

Or  flying  thro'  the  sky, 
The  prettiest  little  bird 

Is  not  so  htipp3'  as  I ! 
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"  '  God  has  made  us  for  his  owu, 

And  he  gave  to  you  and  me 
Voice  to  praise  and  heart  to  love  him  too, 

Thro'  eternity  ! 
Swinging  on  a  bough, 

Or  flying  thro'  the  sky, 
The  prettiest  little  bird 

Is  not  so  happy  as  I ! '  " 

The  voices  rang  out  blithely.  The  children 
sang  for  the  very  joy  in  their  hearts.  Mrs.  Jewel 
lay  wj-apped  in  soft  shawls  among  the  pillows  in 
her  hammock  and  enjoyed  it  all. 

"  Clover's  idea  is  a  very  pretty  one,"  she  said. 
"All  the  birds,  and  the  trees,  and  the  earth,  and 
air,  and  sky  seem  to  be  praising  God  this  glorious 
morning — no  wonder  the  children  wanted  to  add 
their  voices  to  the  song." 


CHAPTER  VI 

myrtle's  punishment 

By  high  noon  all  were  hungry  in  spite  of  the 
berries  they  had  eaten.  Mr.  Lincoln  cleared  a 
broad,  level  spot  near  Mrs.  Jewel's  hammock,  and 
soon  the  white  linen  that  Mrs.  Lincoln  kept  for 
picnics  was  spread  with  good  things  from  the 
baskets — chicken,  tongue,  and  egg  sandwiches ; 
jellies  and  pickles;  cakes,  cookies,  crackers,  dough- 
nuts, popovers,  and  lady's  fingers  ;  oranges,  ba- 
nanas, white  grapes,  and  nuts  of  many  kinds. 

Mrs.  Haynes  had  thoughtlessly  packed  a  cus- 
tard pie  in  her  well-filled  basket. 

"  Why  did  n't  I  think  that  it  would  spill  and 
Sf)oil  everything  in  the  basket  ? "  laughed  Mrs. 
Haynes.  "  Now,  Myrtle,  our  lunch  is  spoiled,  and 
we  shall  have  to  go  hungry." 

Myrtle  knew  that  she  was  expected  to  scream 
and  cry  at  this  and  was  going  to  do  it,  but  Mrs. 
Jewel  said  quietly  and  quickly : 

"  Won't  you  come  and  help  me  pin  some  of 
these  leaves  together.  Myrtle?  I  think  the}^  will 
make  very  good  plates  for  a  picnic  dinner,"  and 
Myrtle  forgot  to  scream  in  being  helpful.  All 
children  love  to  help. 

58 
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"  Thank  you,  Mrs.  Jewel,"  said  Mrs.  Lincoln, 
"and  Myrtle,  too.  It  is  very  kind  to  make  us 
such  pretty  plates." 

It  was  a  very  fine  dinner  and  was  so  daintily 
served  that  every  one  enjoyed  it  heartily. 

"I'm  going  to  have  two  oranges,"  said  Myrtle, 
selfishly,  as  she  was  eating  her  first  sandwich. 

Teddie  began  to  count  the  people  and  also  the 
oranges. 

"  Vere  are  sixteen  peoples  and  seventeen  or- 
anges," he  said.     "  You  can't  have  but  one." 

"I  can.  Tiiere  '11  be  one  left  and  I  'm  going  to 
have  it." 

"  Vat 's  selfish.  I  want  vat  ovver  orange  my- 
self," said  Teddie. 

Every  one  laughed,  and  all  at  once  Teddie  saw 
that  he  was  selfish  himself,  and  felt  ashamed ;  and 
later,  when  both  Teddie  and  Myrtle  found  that 
they  had  both  eaten  so  many  sandwiches  and 
cakes  and  crackers  and  cookies  that  neither  of 
them  could  eat  their  first  orange,  every  one  laughed 
again,  and  Teddie  felt  disgraced. 

After  the  dinner  had  been  cleared  away,  the 
whole  party  sat  about  on  the  carriage  robes  and 
shawls,  and  in  the  light  liammocks  that  had  been 
swung,  telling  stories  and  arranging  their  flowers. 
Margaret  had  found  a  dark,  damp  spot  where  the 
arbutus  roots  were  growing  in  such  soft  soil  that 
she  could  draw  up  long  trailing  vines  with  her 
skilful  hands.     Some  of  these  vines  were  nearly 
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a  yard  long  and  were  very  beautiful.  She  Inade 
one  of  them  into  a  pretty  wreath. 

"  Here,  Clover,"  she  said,  passing  it  to  her, 
"  please  crown  some  one  for  our  May  queen  with 
it." 

Clover  took  it,  hesitated  an  instant,  and  then 
threw  it  over  Uncle  Will's  head,  with  a  merry 
laugh.  Margaret  had  asked  Clover  to  give  the 
wreath  with  a  deep  little  plot  in  her  heart.  Mar- 
garet was  often  selfish  in  her  own  quiet  way,  not 
so  much  for  herself,  perhaps,  as  for  her  people, 
and  she  wanted  Helen  to  be  crowned  May  queen. 
She  thought  Clover  would  choose  her.  If  Mar- 
garet had  made  tlie  choice  herself  she  felt  she 
must  crown  either  Clover  or  Genevieve.  Clover 
was  too  much  of  a  fly-away  to  make  a  good  queen, 
and  Margaret  had  felt  a  rebuke  in  Genevieve's 
tone  and  words  when  they  were  talking  of  the 
wintergreen,  and  resented  it  too  strongly  in  her 
silent  way  to  care  to  crown  her.  Clover  loved  a 
joke  more  than  anything  else  in  the  world,  and 
was  clapping  her  hands  and  laughing  gaily  to  see 
Uncle  Will's  surprise  and  astonishment. 

But  Uncle  Will  thought  the  idea  of  having  a 
May  queen  too  pretty  to  be  lost. 

"  I  do  n't  know  how  to  behave  as  May  king,"  he 
said,  "so  I  will  leave  tlie  throne  to" — he  glanced 
quickly  about  among  the  children.  Genevieve  al- 
most caught  his  glance,  then  she  looked  quickly 
away.     Of  course  Uncle  Will  would  choose  her. 
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for  he  knew  Clover  was  too  careless  to  be  a  queen, 
and  Genevieve  bad  often  made  a  very  proud  one, 
but  she  did  not  mean  to  look  as  if  she  expected 
it — "  Miss  Helen,"  finished  Uncle  Will,  tossing  it 
over  her  long,  golden  curls. 

A  daintier  May  queen  could  not  have  been 
chosen,  but  Helen  flushed  shyly. 

"  Genevieve  ought  to  have  it.  She  is  Queenie," 
she  said,  quickly. 

But  the  older  people  thought  the  fairylike 
crown  fitted  modest  little  Helen  very  well  and  in- 
sisted that  she  wear  it. 

"And  let 's  make  her  a  throne,"  cried  Frankie. 

"  Yes  I  yes  !  a  throne  !  "  cried  the  others,  and 
all  went  to  work. 

Genevieve  was  glad  of  something  to  do  which 
would  help  to  hide  the  hurt  feeling  she  was  too 
proud  to  call  jealousy. 

"  I  wish — I  almost  wish  we  had  n't  invited 
them,"  she  thought.  "I  have  always  been  May 
queen  ;  and  Helen's  hair  is  not  nearly  so  long  as 
mine.  Of  course  it  curls,  but  I  could  have  un- 
braided  mine  and  it  would  have  looked  just  as 
well.  Oh,  dear  !  "  But  she  worked  away  all  the 
liarder. 

Soon  a  pretty  rustic  bower  was  made  among 
some  white  birches  that  stood  on  a  knoll,  and  were 
pretty  enough  of  themselves  to  have  been  placed 
there  b}'  the  fairies  for  one  of  their  summer  homes. 
The  May  queen  was  draped  in  trailing  evergreen 
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and  arbutus  vines,  and  escorted  to  lier  throne  and 
seated  there  in  honor ;  then  tlie  children  caught 
hands,  and  danced  around  the  throne  in  a  circle, 
singing  gaily. 

Genevieve  danced  and  sang  with  the  rest,  but 
there  was  resentment  in  her  heart;  for  the  idea  of 
having  a  May  queen  had  not  been  hers,  and 
neither  had  she  been  the  chosen  one,  and  although 
she  did  not  realize  it  herself,  Genevieve  always 
wanted  to  rule. 

After  crowning  and  dancing  about  the  May 
queen  the  party  broke  up  into  little  groups. 

The  four  younger  children,  Frankie,  Myrtle, 
Teddie  and  Johnnie  went  to  the  brook  and  be- 
gan to  launch  bits  of  birch  bark  and  sticks  in  it 
for  boats.  Suddenly,  Myrtle  snatched  Teddie 's 
hat  off  and  sent  it  floating  down  the  stream,  while 
she  laughed  and  screamed  teasingly. 

Teddie's  happy  face  grew  dark  and  he  darted 
angrily  at  Myrtle,  but  she  ran  quickly  to  her 
mother.  Frankie  rescued  Teddie's  hat,  and  gave 
it  back  to  him,  but  the  little  boy  was  still  angry. 

"  Myrtle,  her  's  a  bad  girl ! "  he  scolded.  "  Wish 
her  did  n't  comed." 

Myrtle  seemed  to  be  trying  to  make  as  much 
trouble  for  the  boys  as  she  could,  and  others  be- 
side Teddie  almost  wished  that  such  a  troublesome 
child  had  been  left  at  home. 

*'  What  a  naughty  girl,"  said  Myrtle's  motlier, 
half  laughingly.      "  Come   here  and  I  '11  punish 
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you."  She  drew  off  her  rubber  sandal  and  pre- 
tended to  whip  Myrtle  with  it  as  she  did  with  her 
slipper  when  they  were  at  home.  Of  course 
Myrtle  knew  that  this  was  done  to  amuse  the 
older  ones.  Margaret  and  Genevieve  could  not 
help  laughing.  Myrtle  pretended  to  be  very  much 
frightened  and  begged  and  screamed  until  Teddie 
and  Johnnie  were  almost  ready  to  cry  in  sym- 
pathy. But  the  moment  she  could  struggle  away 
from  her  mother  Myrtle  danced  back  to  the  brook- 
side  laughing  as  if  it  were  all  a  joke. 

"  No  wonder  Myrtle  behaves  so  badly,"  said 
Genevieve  severely  to  Margaret.  "I  don't  be- 
lieve one  of  us  would  behave  a  bit  better  if  we 
had  been  brought  up  like  that !  " 

"It's  too  bad,"  sighed  Margaret,  although  she 
had  laughed  as  heartily  as  any  one  at  the  funny 
scene,  "  for  people  won't  love  Myrtle  and  won't 
want  to  have  her  with  them,  and  it  must  be  dread- 
ful not  to  have  any  friends." 

Older  sisters  are  apt  to  be  quite  wise  about  such 
things,  especially  if  they  are  as  thoughtful  as  this 
"  little  sister-mother." 

"Did  you  ever  see  such  a  bad  cliild?"  laughed 
Mrs.  Haynes,  returning  and  settling  comfortably 
buck  again  in  one  of  the  hammocks. 

She  fitted  the  toe  of  her  rubber  back  onto  her 
shoe  and  left  the  heel  carelessly  swinging  off  as 
she  rocked  to  and  fro.  Mrs.  Jewel  had  called 
Johnnie  away  from  the  brook.     It  was  not  safe 
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for  liim  to  play  near  it  when  Myrtle  was  there. 
Soon  the  four  children  began  playing  with  the 
pine  cones,  building  houses  and  towers  with  them. 

"  Let 's  all  make  one  tower  together,  and  see 
how  high  we  can  build  it  before  it  tumbles  down," 
said  Frankie.     "  I  '11  lay  the  foundation." 

Myrtle  added  the  next  story  and  Teddie  the 
next,  and  Johnnie  the  fourth ;  then  they  took 
turns  all  around  again,  each  one  building  more 
and  more  carefully  as  the  tower  grew  higher. 
Suddenly  Myrtle's  foot  slipped  and  knocked  it  all 
down. 

"Who  did  that?"  she  cried.  "That  was  too 
bad!     Now  we  must  begin  all  over  again." 

Teddie  frowned,  and  even  Johnnie  looked  at 
her  sharply,  but  they  began  to  build  another  tower 
patiently.  But  as  soon  as  this  was  high  enough 
so  that  every  one  was  working  very,  very  care- 
fully, Myrtle  picked  up  a  stone  instead  of  a  cone, 
and  dropping  that  on  top,  spoiled  the  whole. 

"  Oh,  how  did  that  stone  happen  to  be  with  my 
cones?"  asked  Myrtle.     "I'm  so  sorry." 

Teddie's  face  flushed,  and  a  dangerous  light 
gleamed  in  wee  Johnnie's  black  eyes.  The  older 
people  were  talking  and  did  not  see  Myrtle's  teas- 
ing. Frankie  sighed,  and  they  patiently  began 
their  third  tower.  This  was  the  most  successful 
one  of  all. 

"  It 's  going  clear  up  to  the  top  of  the  trees," 
whispered  Frankie,  eagerly.      The  boys  guarded 
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it  with  almost  breathless  interest  as  it  grew  higher 
and  higher.  But  again  there  was  a  quick  sly 
movement  of  Myrtle's  foot,  and  down  it  tumbled ! 
Tliis  time  she  laughed. 

Quick  as  a  flash  Johnnie  turned  and,  seizing 
Mrs.  Haynes'  rubber  from  where  it  still  dangled 
on  her  foot,  began  to  punish  Myrtle  with  it  as  he 
had  seen  lier  mother  do.  This  time  the  punishing 
was  no  joke.  Johnnie's  anger  made  him  verj^ 
strong,  and  Myrtle  was  in  such  a  position  that  he 
gave  her  a  dozen  stinging  blows  before  any  one 
could  interfere. 

"Goon!  Dive  it  to  her!  Hit  her  hard !  Her 
d'serves  it,"  shouted  Teddie. 

"Johnnie  !  Johnnie  !"  called  Mrs.  Jewel,  "come 
to  me  this  minute  !  " 

Johnnie  had  seldom  disobeyed  that  voice,  but 
he  was  too  angry  and  excited  to  stop  until  Mrs. 
Lincoln  held  his  arms,  and  Myrtle  ran  to  her 
mother,  who  had  been  laughing  so  heartil}'  to  see 
the  youngest  child  of  the  party  take  her  place  and 
do  as  she  had  done,  that  she  could  not  help  her 
daughter. 

Mrs.  Jewel  talked  very  seriously  with  Johnnie. 
He  found  it  hard  to  understand  why  it  was  wrong 
for  him  to  have  punished  Myrtle  when  her  mother 
had  done  the  same  thing.  Finally,  lie  seemed  to 
understand,  and  to  be  willing  to  ask  Myrtle  and  her 
motlier  to  forgive  him.  Every  one  was  listening 
as  he  went  over  to  Mrs.  Haynes  and  Myrtle,  with 
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the  rubber  still  in  his  chubby  hand,  to  hear  what 
little  lisping  Johnnie  would  say. 

"I'th  thorry  I  whipped  Myrtle,"  he  said,  put- 
ting the  rubber  back  on  Mrs.  Haynes'  foot,  "  her 
d'therved  it,  her  did;  but  I'tli  thorry  I  did  it 
cauth, — cauth — p'rhapth  you  could  have  whipped 
her  more  harder  your  own  thelf !  " 


CHAPTER  VII 

A   LOST   JEWEL 

"  And  now  how  many  are  ready  for  a  climb  ?  " 
asked  Mr.  Lincoln,  after  the  burst  of  laughter 
which  followed  Johnnie's  honest,  but  not  xery 
penitent,  apology.  "We  will  go  for  the  horses 
and  drive  to  the  foot  of  Asnebumskit,  and  all  who 
wish  can  climb  to  the  top." 

"  We  will  pick  checkerberries  to  take  home, 
while  you  go  for  the  horses,"  said  Mrs.  Lincoln  ; 
and  away  scampered  the  children  to  see  which 
could  gather  the  most  berries  before  the  carriages 
came. 

It  was  a  pleasant  drive  to  the  hill.  Near  its 
base,  there  is  a  bright  little  pond. 

"  Ujicle  Will  took  us  fishing  on  that  pond  one 
summer,"  said  Genevieve,  feeling  good-natured 
again.  Tliey  were  in  a  place  now  that  was  new 
to  the  Jewels,  but  so  familiar  to  her  that  she  al- 
most felt  as  if  she  owned  it  and  was  entertaining 
them  there  as  guests.  "  We  caught  a  long  string 
of  fish." 

"  I  want  to  caught  thome  !  "  cried  Johnnie.  '*  I 
want  to  go  on  that  pond.     Can't  I  ?  " 
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"  I  'm  afraid  not,"  said  Mr.  Lincoln,  "  for  there 
are  not  boats  enough  in  the  entire  i^lace  for  so 
large  a  party  as  ours,  but  perhaps,  some  day, 
Johnnie,  you  and  Teddie  and  I  will  go  fishing  to- 
gether." 

"I  won't  have  to  have  a  boat,"  said  Joliiniie. 
"  I  'm  thtrong  !     I  can  walk  !  " 

"  You  could  n't  walk  in  the  water,  you  goose  I  " 
replied  Myrtle.     "  You  'd  get  drowned  !  " 

"I  would  n't,"  declared  Johnnie,  ready  to  dis- 
pute anything  Myrtle  might  say.  "  I  could  walk 
jutht  ath  eathy  !  " 

But  Margaret  laid  a  quieting  hand  over  his  and 
drew  his  attention  to  something  else,  and  the  lit- 
tle dispute  was  forgotten  for  the  time.  It  was  re- 
membered later. 

They  came  up  to  Asnebumskit  from  the  Holden 
side,  and  left  the  carriages  at  an  old  deserted  farm- 
house half  way  up  the  hill. 

Johnnie  and  Myrtle  were  so  sleepy  after  their 
hearty  dinner,  and  the  long  morning  spent  in  the 
open  air,  that  it  seemed  best  not  to  let  them  climb 
the  hill. 

"  You  can  stay  with  mamma  and  have  a  nap," 
said  Margaret  to  Johnnie. 

Helen  was  waiting  eagerly  to  see  who  else 
would  stay  below.  She  wanted  to  go  to  the  top 
very  much  herself,  but  Mamma  Jewel  mustn't  be 
left  alone,  nor  allowed  to  think  any  one  was  s-tay- 
ing  with  her  who  wanted  to  be  with  the  others. 
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"  Mamma  does  n't  have  many  such  days," 
tliuLight  the  kind  little  heart,  ^'and  to-day  must 
be  every  bit  pleasure  without  a  single  shadow  ;  " 
so  she  said : 

"  Perhaps  I  'd  better  stay  with  mamma,  too. 
I  'm  a  little  bit  sleepy." 

But  Mamma  Jewel  understood  the  kind  little 
plot;  and  although  she  accepted  the  excuse  as  the 
only  one,  she  did  not  mean  to  allow  Helen  or  any 
one  else  to  sacrifice  any  pleasure  for  her  sake 
needlessly.     Soon  she  asked  : 

"  Have  you  ever  climbed  to  the  top,  Mrs.  Lin- 
coln ?  " 

"  Yes,  several  times,"  replied  Mrs.  Lincoln ; 
"but  I  do  n't  care  to  try  it  to-day,  for  stooping  to 
pick  the  flowers  has  tired  me." 

"  I  am  not  going  to  attempt  it,"  sighed  Mrs. 
Haynes,  yawning.  "I  prefer  an  after-dinner  nap." 

Of  course  if  the  two  ladies  were  to  be  with  her, 
there  would  be  no  need  of  Helen's  staying,  too, 
so  a  little  later  her  mother  said : 

"You  won't  feel  so  sleepy  after  you  leave  the 
wagonette,  Helen,  I  'm  sure." 

"  Do  come  with  us,  Helen,"  cried  Clover.  She 
did  not  suspect  Helen's  real  reason  for  staying 
below.     "  Do  come  ;  it's  great  fun." 

"  Yes,  I  'm  going,"  replied  Helen,  happily. 
"I'm  going  to  the  very  top." 

"And  I'm  going,  too,"  said  Margaret.  Siie  had 
understood  Helen's  hidden  motive,  for  they  often 
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plotted  together  or  for  each  other  in  this  way  ; 
and  even  before  Helen  spoke  she  had  been  plan- 
ning to  stay  with  her  mother  if  both  tlie  other 
ladies  wished  to  go ;  so  they  were  both  glad  to- 
gether, although  not  a  word  of  it  all  had  been 
spoken.  To  do  kind  things  silently  is  the  very 
kindest  way  in  the  world  to  do  them. 

When  they  reached  the  deserted  farmhouse,  it 
was  such  a  picturesque  old  building  that  the 
young  people  wished  they  could  see  what  was  in- 
side. 

"I  should  like  to  ramble  all  through  it  from 
cellar  to  garret,"  said  one  of  the  young  ladies. 

Ned  Ranger  examined  the  doors. 

"  There 's  no  reason  why  we  can't,"  he  said. 
"  The  doors  are  fastened  on  the  outside." 

"Oh,  I  wish  we  could,"  cried  Helen.  She 
loved  mystery  and  romance.  The  old,  forsaken 
house  looked  as  if  it  was  the  very  sort  of  a  home 
fairies  and  elves  might  choose,  and  she  felt  as  if 
wandering  through  its  ancient  rooms  would  be  as 
much  like  a  trip  into  an  enchanted  land  as  any- 
thing she  might  hope  to  enjoy. 

The  young  men  opened  the  door  and  all  trooped 
in  and  ran  about  the  house.  They  climbed  the 
creaking  stairs  and  peeped  into  dusty  closets.  It 
was  a  long  way  from  any  main  road,  and  had  not 
been  ruined,  as  so  many  deserted  houses  are,  by 
tramps  and  thoughtless  boys.  It  was  in  fairly 
good    condition.      In    the    pantry    they   found    a 
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quantity  of  fresh  straw  which  looked  as  if  some 
one  had  slept  theie  not  long  ago. 

"  See  this  wee  bit  of  a  window ! "  called  Mar- 
garet, from  the  pantry. 

Genevieve,  Helen  and  Clover  followed  her  into 
the  pantry  and  Papa  Lincoln  playfully  closed  the 
door  after  them,  and  turned  the  wooden  button 
that  was  on  the  outside  for  a  lock. 

"  Now  that  the  girls  are  safely  locked  up  we 
can  go  for  our  climb,"'  he  said,  playfully. 

But  merry  shouts  and  calls  from  the  girls 
showed  that  they  did  not  care  to  be  left  behind. 

"Hark!  "  he  said,  as  if  in  surprise.  "I  do  be- 
lieve they  would  3'ather  go  with  us." 

The  three  boys  clapped  their  hands  and 
shouted.     They  enjoyed  the  fun. 

"Don't  let  'em  out,  ever!"  cried  Myrtle. 
"  Make  them  cry." 

She  watched  the  button  eagerly,  but  Mr.  Lin- 
coln laughed  and  unlocked  the  door  just  as  the 
girls  had  planned  to  surprise  him  by  climbing  out 
of  the  tiny  window. 

Out  came  the  girls  like  a  flock  of  merry  pigeons 
and  chased  Mr.  Lincoln  in  great  glee  around  the 
rooms,  out  into  the  road,  and  up,  up,  up  the  rug- 
ged, winding  path  through  the  bushes. 

Mrs.  Haynes  and  Mrs.  Lincoln  came  down  from 
up-stairs  together,  and,  hearing  the  merry  voices 
of  the  children,  left  the  house  and  followed  slowly 
after   them  without  going  again  to  the  kitchen. 
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Mr.  Lincoln,  followed  by  the  children,  soon  over- 
took and  passed  the  four  young  people,  and  in 
this  careless  way  tlie  house  was  deserted  and  the 
climb  begun.  Mrs.  Haynes  and  Mrs.  Lincoln 
went  up  to  the  sheltered  spot  where  Mrs.  Jewel's 
hammock  and  two  or  three  others  had  been  swung. 

"  They  won't  go  far  as  fast  as  that,"  said  Mrs. 
Lincoln.  "  I  did  not  intend  Teddie  should  go, 
but  both  he  and  Johnnie  seem  to  have  been 
spirited  away  in  the  frolic." 

"Johnnie  is  strong,  and  the  climb  will  not  hurt 
him,"  said  Mrs.  Jewel,  "but  I  am  sorry  the  girls 
let  him  go,  for  I  am  afraid  he  will  keep  the  others 
waiting.     He  is  too  small  to  keep  up  easily." 

"That  won't  trouble  them,"  replied  Mrs.  Lin- 
coln, kindly.     "  They  always  rest  very  often." 

"  The  girls  will  take  care  of  him,  anyway,"  said 
Mrs.  Jewel,  contentedly.  "  He  has  been  their  baby 
since  he  first  came  to  us,  and  they  have  taken 
many  grave  responsibilities.  I  have  been  sorry, 
very  sorry,  that  it  must  be  so  ;  but  we  try  not  to 
cheat  them  out  of  their  childhood.  We  all  have 
our  fun  together.  Johnnie  gives  us  more  pleasure 
than  trouble,  and  it  would  break  our  hearts  to 
part  with  him  now." 

"  You  are  very  brave,"  said  Mrs.  Haynes,  look- 
ing at  Mrs.  Jewel  with  surprise.  "If  I  should 
lose  my  health  I  should  want  to  send  my  own 
child  away.  I  never  could  think  of  taking  care,  of 
another." 
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"Did  Myrtle  go  up  the  hill?"  asked  ]Mrs.  Lin- 
coln. 

''No,  I  caught  a  glimpse  of  her  at  that  pantry- 
door  as  we  came  out,"  replied  Mrs.  Haynes. 
"  What  can  she  be  doing  all  alone  in  that  house  ? 
Myrtle  !     Myrtle !  " 

Soon  Myrtle  came  running  toward  them. 

'•What  have  you  been  doing?"  asked  her 
mother. 

"Nothing,"  replied  Myrtle,  but  her  face  flushed 
and  her  eyes  sparkled  so  mischievously  that  Mrs. 
Jewel  felt  sure  she  had  been  doing  something 
wrong. 

The  three  ladies  chatted  for  some  time  ;  then 
Mrs.  Haynes  and  Myrtle  went  to  take  a  nap  in 
the  wagonette.  It  had  been  driven  back  to  a  shed 
behind  the  house  on  the  other  side  of  the  road. 
Soon  Myrtle  and  her  mother  were  fast  asleep, 
while  the  horses,  unharnessed  and  hitched  near 
by,  stamped  sociably  together. 

INIeanwhile,  the  girls  had  overtaken  Mr.  Lin- 
coln and  demanded  something  for  a  peace  offer- 
ing. 

"Will  this  do?"  asked  Mr.  Lincoln,  pulling 
out  of  his  pocket  some  black  birch  twigs  he  had 
cut. 

"No,  Papa  Lincoln,"  laughed  Clover;  "that 
won't  do,  for  I  heard  something  rattle  in  a  box 
when  you  were  running,  I'm  sure." 
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"  And  I  felt  it  when  I  cauglit  you,  Mr.  Lin- 
coln," said  Margaret,  merrily. 

"Then  I  shall  have  to  part  with  it,"  siglied  Mr. 
Lincoln,  drawing  out  the  box  of  candies  he  had 
brought  for  them.  They  all  sat  down  to  rest  and 
enjoy  the  candy.  Suddenly,  the  bushes  began  to 
move  and  the  next  moment  Frankie  and  Teddie 
caught  up  with  them,  panting  fur  breath. 

"  Wliy,  boys,  did  you  start  out  witli  us?"  ex- 
claimed Mr.  Lincoln.  "  The  climb  will  be  rather 
hard  for  you.  Do  n't  you  think  it  will  be  better 
to  go  back?"  but  neither  boy  was  willing  to  do 
this. 

"Johnnie  isn't  here,"  sighed  Helen,  with  satis- 
faction. "I  'm  glad  he  didn't  come,  for  he  is  the- 
youngest  of  all,  and  he  's  tired  and  sleepy,  too." 

"  He's  so  plump  he  could  n't  climb  as  easily  as 
Teddie,  anyway,"  added  Genevieve,  looking  at  the 
lithe,  graceful  little  brother  beside  her  with  pride. 
"  I  'm  glad  Myrtle  did  n't  come.  She  's  older  than 
Teddie,  but  Teddie  is  always  brave.  He  won't 
whine  and  make  a  fuss,  no  matter  how  tired  he  is. 
Myrtle  might." 

"  We  won't  talk  about  Myrtle  very  much,"  ad- 
vised Mr.  Lincoln;  "then  we  won't  be  tempted  to 
say  anything  unkind  about  her.  It's  very  easy 
to  slip  into  the  habit  of  criticizing  people  the  mo- 
ment they  leave  you.  It  is  done  everywhere,  but 
you  have  the  uncomfortable  feeling  that  you  will 
be  criticized  yourself  the  moment  you  leave.     It 
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is  a  very  disagreeable  habit.  We  can  all  afford  to 
fight  pretty  strongl}'  against  it.  We  will  climb 
slowly,  and  rest  often ;  then  no  one  will  be  over- 
tired." 

At  the  next  resting  place  Mr.  Lincoln  cut  a 
long,  stout  cane  for  each  of  the  children. 

"  People  who  climb  mountains  always  use  canes 
like  these,"  he  said.  "  They  are  called  '  alpen- 
stocks.'    I  think  you  will  find  them  helpful." 

"  The  next  time  we  rest  we  can  cut  the  date  in 
the  bark,"  said  Genevieve  ;  "  then  they  will  be  fine 
to  take  home  for  souvenirs." 

They  found  such  pretty,  changing  views  as  they 
went  up  the  crooked,  winding  path,  and  so  many 
interesting  bits  of  nature  that  it  was  a  very  de- 
lightful climb,  and  they  reached  the  top  of  the 
hill  before  any  one  was  tired. 

Uncle  Will  and  Ned  Ranger  and  the  young 
ladies  were  near  the  flagstaff,  looking  off  through 
the  field  glass  they  had  brought. 

"Who  put  vat  big  high  pole  up  here?"  asked 
Teddie. 

"  The  man  who  owns  the  hill  had  it  placed  on 
the  very  highest  point,"  answered  Mr.  Lincoln. 

"Does  one  man  own  this  wliole  hill?  "asked 
Margaret. 

"Yes.  One  of  our  noblest  and  wisest  Massa- 
chusetts congressmen  bought  it  a  few  years  ago ; 
and  probably  before  long  there  will  be  a  carriage 
drive  over  the  hill.     You  see  there  are  only  these 
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two  paths  now,  one  from  the  llolden  and  one  from 
the  I'axton  side,  meeting  at  the  top.  'i'hey  were 
once  bridle-paths,  but  few  people  ever  ride  up 
here  now." 

The  children  spent  nearly  an  hour  looking 
through  the  field-glass.  It  was  a  clear  day,  and 
they  could  see  great  Monadnock  and  the  Green 
Mountains  beyond,  and  toward,  the  east  the  faint 
line  of  Boston  Harbor  and  the  vessels  at  anchor 
there. 

On  the  way  down  the  hill  they  began  to  plan 
for  May-day.  It  was  the  custom  in  their  neigh- 
borhood for  each  child  to  hang  a  May-basket  for 
every  other  child,  tlie  first  day  of  May. 

"Do  you  suppose  we  can  keep  these  flowers?" 
asked  Helen.  "It  will  be  a  whole  week  before 
May  day." 

"We've  kept  buds  more  than  a  week  many 
times  by  putting  them  in  tlie  darkest,  coolest 
phice  in  the  cellar,"  answered  Genevieve,  "and 
we  must  have  real  Mayflowers  for  May-baskets. 
Some  people  use  any  flowers,  but  I  don't  like  to 
do  it,"  a  little  scornfully. 

"Let's  begin  to  make  them  Monday  afternoon, 
after  school,"  suggested  Margaret.  "  Bring  all 
the  tissue  paper  and  tinted  cardboard  you  have 
over  to  our  attic.  We  will  have  all  of  ours  ready, 
and  we  can  work  on  the  kindergarten  table." 

The  walk  down  the  hill  did  not  take  so  long  as 
the  climb  up,  although  they  rested  often.     At  last 
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they  came  to  the  place  where  Mrs.  Jewel  and  Mrs. 
Lincoln,  each  in  a  hammock  with  rugs  and  afghans, 
sat  waiting  for  them.  The  girls  showed  the  long 
canes  or  alpenstocks  Mr.  Lincoln  had  cut  for 
them,  and  the  dates  they  had  each  cut  in  the  bark 
of  their  own.     Then  Margaret  asked  : 

"Has  n't  Johnnie  finished  his  nap  yet?" 

"His  nap?"  inquired  Mrs.  Lincoln.  "Is  he 
having  a  nap  ?  " 

"  Did  n't  he  go  with  you  ?  "  asked  Mrs.  Jewel, 
starting  up. 

"  Probably  he  is  with  Mrs.  Haynes,"  said  Mr. 
Lincoln,  quickly.  He  was  frightened  to  find  that 
neither  his  wife  nor  Mrs.  Jewel  knew  where  the 
child  was,  but  was  anxious  that  the  invalid  should 
not  be  startled. 

"  No,"  she  said.  "  Myrtle  and  her  mother  were 
with  us  until  a  little  while  ago.  We  all  supposed 
Johnnie  was  with  you.     Where  can  he  be  ?  " 

"  He  must  be  safe  with  some  of  our  party," 
said  Mrs.  Lincoln.  "  Perhaps  Will  took  him  with 
them." 

"  No.  We  saw  them  at  the  top  of  the  hill," 
said  Genevieve  ;  and  then  every  one  realized  that 
Johnnie  must  be  alone — no  one  knew  where. 

The  fact  could  not  be  kept  from  the  invalid 
now.  She  was  very  brave  about  it  and  began  to 
help  them  plan  where  to  look  for  him. 

"Don't  worry,  girls,"  said  Mr.  Lincoln,  kindly. 
"We   shall  soon  find  him  nearer  to  us  than  we 
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think.  Probably  he  started  with  us,  but  dropped 
behind,  and  so  settled  down  for  a  nap.  We  shall 
soon  find  him." 

"What  shall  we  do  if  Johnnie  is  lost?"  asked 
Genevieve,  with  frightened  eyes. 

"  We  will  find  him  !  "  answered  Clover,  quickly. 
"We  must!"  and  she  began  to  call  "Johnnie! 
Johnnie  !  "  as  loud  as  possible. 

Every  one  joined  in  calling,  but  no  answer  came 
save  the  echo  of  their  own  voices,  and  every  heart 
ached  with  the  thought,  "  Poor  little  Johnnie  is 
lost,  is  lost !     A  dear  little  Jewel  is  lost !  " 


CHAPTER  VIII 

THE  SEARCH 

"  We  must  have  some  S3'stem  in  our  search," 
said  Mr.  Lincoln,  after  a  while.  He  asked  two  of 
the  girls — first  Helen  and  Genevieve,  then  Marga- 
ret and  Clover — to  stay  with  Mrs.  Jewel  in  turn, 
and  make  that  place  a  signal  station. 

"I  will  leave  you  my  watch,  and  you  are  to 
blow  once  every  three  minutes  on  this  bicycle 
whistle,"  he  said,  "  while  all  the  rest  search  in 
different  directions  as  far  as  they  can  go  and  yet 
hear  the  whistle,  calling  Johnnie  all  the  way.  If 
you  find  the  slightest  trace  of  him,  come  back  at 
once,  and  three  long  sharp  notes  will  call  us  to- 
gether again." 

When  the  four  young  people  were  met,  they 
offered  to  go  farther  up  on  the  hill,  and  then  sep- 
arate to  search  in  all  directions,  in  the  same  way. 

"That  is  right,"  said  Mr.  Lincoln,  "but  don't 
go  too  high,  for  the  sound  of  our  voices  will  rise 
to  him  if  he  is  above  us,  but  it  will  not  reach  him 
if  he  is  below." 

This  was  true,  for  even  Mrs.  Haynes,  as  she 
dozed  beside  Myrtle,  in  the  wagonette  below, 
heard  nothing,  although  the  whole  hill  echoed  and 
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reechoed  with  shouts  and  calls  and  anxious  sis- 
terly voices. 

Mrs.  Jewel  bore  the  hardest  strain,  because  she 
could  not  go  about,  but  she  helped  in  many  ways. 
The  girls  would  go  off  in  couples  and  search  until 
they  were  worn  out  with  anxiety  and  climbing, 
and  when  they  returned  to  the  signal  station  to 
rest,  Mrs.  Jewel  would  cheer  and  comfort  and  en- 
courage them  while  they  were  resting. 

Every  time  IMargaret  set  out,  she  went  in  a  dif- 
ferent way,  but  toward  the  same  place — the  place 
she  could  not  speak  of  but  feared  the  most — it 
was  down  toward  the  pond. 

After  an  hour  of  useless  searching,  Mr.  Lincoln 
called  the  party  together  once  more. 

"  We  have  searched  every  foot  of  ground  within 
a  mile,"  he  said.  "  The  sun  will  soon  set.  Some 
of  us  must  go  home,"  thinking  of  the  invalid, 
"  Then  we  will  send  for  men  from  Holden  and 
Paxton  and  make  a  well-organized  search." 

Margaret's  face  grew  very  wdiite,  and  the  tears 
rained  down  Helen's  face.  They  suddenly  real- 
ized that  it  w^as  becoming  very  serious,  now  that 
night  was  coming  on. 

"  Will  can  drive  the  children  and  Mrs.  Jewel 
and  Mrs.  Haynes  back  home  in  the  wagonette 
while  Ned  Ranger  drives  in  the  carriage  to  Hoklen 
for  men  to  help  us.  Mrs.  Lincoln  and  the  young 
ladies  and  I  will  stay  here  and  go  on  with  the 
search  until  the  child  is  found." 
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"Mamma!  mamma!"  whispered  Margaret,  pas- 
sionately, "I  can't  go  until  he  is  found.  Please 
tell  Mr.  Lincoln  I  may  stay  and  help.  Johnnie 
has  been  my  baby  so  long,  I  can't  go  away  from 
this  place  until  he  is  safe  !  " 

"  My  daughter,"  said  Mrs.  Jewel,  sadly  and 
tenderly,  "  there  are  reasons  why  you  would  better 
come  away  and  let  them  bring  him  to  us  when  he 
is  found,"  for  after  so  long  a  search  Mrs.  Jewel 
feared  some  serious  accident  had  happened  to 
Johnnie.  "  Mr.  Lincoln  is  wise.  We  will  go 
home  and  leave  Johnnie  in  his  heavenly  Father's 
care." 

"  I  can't,"  said  Margaret,  desperately. 

"Remember,  dear,  you  are  our  older  daughter," 
went  on  the  gentle  voice.  "  We  depend  on  you  in 
whatever  comes  to  us." 

That  was  enough.  Margaret  went  back  to  the 
otlier  girls  with  white  lips,  but  with  a  new  woman- 
liness on  her  face. 

"  Come,"  she  said  to  Helen  and  Genevieve  and 
Clover,  "  we  will  all  go  down  to  the  wagonette 
and  go  home.  Mamma  and  Mr.  Lincoln  know 
Ijest.  They  will  drive  up  here  for  mamma,  but 
we  will  get  in  at  the  house  when  they  come 
back." 

So  the  four  girls  with  Frankie  and  Teddie  went 

slowly  down  the  path  that  they  had  climbed  so 

merrily  only  a   few  hours    ago.     All  the  beauty 

seemed  to  have  faded  from  the  day.     Even  the 
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sunshine  did  not  seem  the  same,  briglit  as  it  was. 
Half  way  down  to  the  house,  Helen  said : 

"Oh,  let's  stop  a  minute  and  all  pray  about  it 
together.  I  'm  sure  I  should  feel  better  to  go  if 
we  ask  God  right  here  to  take  care  of  him  for 
us." 

So  the  children  slipped  away,  and  in  the  shadow 
of  a  great  tree  knelt  down  and  prayed  together, 
hand  in  hand,  asking  their  loving  heavenly  Father 
to  show  them  just  what  to  do,  and  to  bring  John- 
nie back  to  them  safe  and  unharmed.  Then  they 
kissed  each  other  and  went  on  feeling  comforted 
and  helped. 

"I'm  sure  we  shall  find  him  soon,  now,"  said 
Clover,  with  sweet  child-faith,  "and  I'm  sure  we 
shall  find  that  nothing  has  hurt  him." 

"I  couldn't  bear  to  go  away  from  that  house 
before,"  said  Margaret;  "but  now  I  'm  willing  to 
go  anywhere,  and  leave  it  all  with  God." 

"  So  am  I,"  said  tlie  others,  and  Helen  added : 

"  Let 's  keep  calling  all  the  way  just  to  show  we 
do  expect  to  find  him ;  that  will  encourage 
mamma." 

As  they  came  nearer  the  house,  their  voices 
aroused  Mrs.  Haynes  and  Myrtle  from  their 
slumbers,  and  both  came  out  to  meet  the  party. 

"  What 's  the  matter  ?  "  asked  Mrs.  Haynes. 

"Johnnie  is  lost,"  Uncle  Will  told  her  sadly. 
"  Poor  little  Johnnie  is  lost  on  the  hill.  We  have 
been  searching  for  him  for  more  than  an  hour." 
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"Dear  me,  how  dreadful!  Wliy  did  n't  you 
waken  me,  and  let  me  help?  Why  don't  you 
telephone  the  police  ? — I  mean,  why  do  n't  you 
call  somebody — some  men?"  suggested  Mrs. 
Haynes,  as  sympathetic  as  if  her  suggestions  had 
been  really  wise  or  helpful  ones.  "  Why  do  n't 
you  build  a  big  bonfire  somewhere,  and  fire  some 
guns?  " 

"  That  would  only  frighten  him,"  said  Gene- 
vieve, "and  1  don't  see  what  good  it  would  do." 

"  Well,  I  should  want  to  do  something,"''  said  Mrs. 
Haynes,  wildly.     "  What  are  you  going  to  do  ?  " 

"  We  are  going  for  men  from  the  town  to  help 
us  in  a  well-organized  search  before  dark,"  replied 
Will  Lincoln,  "but  I  am  sure  we  shall  find  him 
soon,"  he  added,  looking  kindly  at  the  anxious 
sisters. 

"  Yes,  I  think  we  shall,"  replied  Helen,  smiling 
in  a  brave  little  way. 

"  I  'm  sure  we  will,"  said  Margaret,  hopefully. 

"  Why,  if  it  was  Myrtle  that  was  lost  I  could  n't 
take  it  so  quietly,"  cried  Mrs.  Haynes.  "I  should 
just  go  wild.  Myrtle,  come  here,"  and  she  drew 
her  closer. 

Myrtle  rubbed  her  eyes  sleepily  and  yawned ; 
then  she  said  suddenly  : 

"  I  can  tell  you  where  he  is,"  and  lauglied  in  a 
bold  way  that  was  very  unlike  Clover's  pitiful 
little  smile.     "  Ho  !  I  can  tell  you  where  he  is  !  " 

Meanwhile,  where  was    Johnnie    all  this  time 
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and  wliat  liad  happened  to  him  ?  When  Mr. 
Lincoln  locked  the  four  girls  into  the  jjantry  by 
turning  the  wooden  button  on  the  outside  of  the 
door,  Johnnie  stood  beside  him  clapping  his  hands 
and  enjoying  the  joke.  Nearly  all  the  older 
people  had  left  the  house  before  the  girls  were  re- 
leased, so  that  when  they  all  started  in  a  wild  and 
merry  frolic  to  chase  Mr.  Lincoln  up  the  hill,  it 
happened  that  Myrtle  and  Johnnie  were  left  alone 
together  in  the  house. 

Here  was  Myrtle's  chance  for  revenge.  She  had 
not  forgiven  the  little  boy  for  the  whipping  he 
had  given  her  with  her  mother's  rubber. 

"Aren't  you  sleepy?"  she  asked,  winningly. 
"  Come,  then,  we  '11  lie  down  on  the  straw  in  this 
nice  pantry  and  go  to  sleep." 

Johnnie  was  sleepy, — too  sleepy  to  fully  realize 
what  he  was  doing,  so  he  followed  Myrtle  into  the 
pantry  and  let  her  tuck  him  comfortably  down  in 
the  straw. 

"  You  come  thleep  wif  me,"  lisped  Johnnie, 
dreamily,  wanting  company  in  this  strange  sleep- 
ing place. 

"Yes,  little  Johnnie,"  she  answered;  but  in- 
stead of  coming  she  darted  suddenly  out  of  the 
pantry,  slammed  the  door,  and  standing  on  tip- 
toe locked  him  in  with  the  wooden  button. 

"  Ah  ha!  Ah  ha!  "  she  cried,  teasingl3^  "Do  n't 
you  wish  you  could  get  out?  Do  n't  you  wish  you 
could  go  with  Helen   and  Margaret?     But  you 
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can't  I  This  is  what  you  get  for  whipping  me, 
Johnnie  Jewel !  " 

Then,  hearing  her  mother's  call,  Myrtle  ran 
([uickly  away,  leaving  her  poor  little  prisoner  to 
his  fate,  alone  with  the  echo  of  her  unkind  words, 
"  Do  n't  you  wish  you  could  get  out,  Johnnie 
Jewel  ?  " 

Yes,  indeed,  Johnnie  wished  it  very  much.  He 
pounded  the  door  and  shouted  for  the  girls ;  but 
they  had  all  gone  up  the  hill,  each  party  thinking 
he  was  with  the  other  one.  There  was  no  one 
near  him  now  but  the  horses  that  Mr.  Lincoln  had 
hitched  in  the  shed.  Johnnie  could  hear  them 
stamping  and  whinnying.  He  was  glad  they  were 
near,  for  he  loved  the  gentle  ponies.  After  weep- 
ing angrily  a  few  moments,  he  sobbed  himself  to 
sleep  and  was  peacefully  slumbering  through  all 
the  anxious  search.  He  heard  voices  calling  his 
name,  as  the  girls  came  nearer  the  house,  and, 
roused  from  his  nap,  stretched  drowsily. 

"Johnnie  I  Johnnie  !  "  called  Clover's  voice. 

"  Ho  !  you  need  n't  call,"  sneered  Myrtle.  "  He 
can't  get  out." 

"  What  do  you  mean,  child?"  cried  Uncle  Will, 
sharply. 

"  Well,  he  whipped  me,  so  I  locked  him  up  in 
that  pantry  in  there  to  pay  him  for  it,"  answered 
Myrtle,  easily. 

•'Is  that  the  truth?"  cried  Uncle  Will.  He 
sprang   forward   and   throwing  open   the  outside 
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door  of  the  house  rushed  in,  followed  by  the 
gills. 

"Is  it  possible  that  all  this  trouble  and  anxiety 
have  been  caused  by  that  disagreeable  child  ?  "  he 
thought. 

Will  unbuttoned  the  pantry  door  and  threw  it 
open.  There  sat  Johnnie  rubbing  the  sleep  from 
his  eyes  and  staring  about  his  strange  bedroom  in 
wonder. 

"  3Ii/  Johnnie,  my  Johnnie  ! "  cried  Margaret, 
throwing  herself  on  her  knees  beside  him  and 
pressing  the  child  close  to  her  heart,  while  Helen 
covered  his  dimpled  hands  with  kisses  and  tears. 

"  Found  !  found  !  "  rang  out  the  glad  ciy  up  to 
the  hammock  where  Mrs.  Jewel  waited  for  the 
wagonette.  "Found!  found!  found!"  echoed 
and  reechoed  through  the  valley  and  up  the 
mountain  from  height  to  height,  ^nd  when  Mrs. 
Lincoln  and  Mrs.  Jewel  saw  Uncle  Will  come 
running  up  the  path  with  Johnnie  laughing  and 
balancing  on  his  shoulder,  they  thought  they  had 
never  heard  more  joyous  music  than  that  of  the 
children's  voices  ringing  through  the  trees: 

"Found!  found!  found!" 

"  Wish  I  had  thomehng  to  eat ! "  sighed  Johnnie, 
when  everybody  had  petted  and  kissed  him  until 
he  was  tired  of  it.     "  I  'm  ever  tho  hungry." 

"  So  'm  I,"  agreed  Teddie.  "  I  've  been  hungry 
ever  and  ever  so  long — 'most  a  week." 

Every  one  laughed. 
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"  You  can't  have  been  hungry  more  than  an 
hour  or  two  after  such  a  dinner  as  you  ate,"  said 
Genevieve. 

"  Well,  it  seems  more  'n  a  week,"  persisted 
Teddie.     "Can't  I  have  somefing  to  eat,  papa?" 

"We  all  need  a  lunch  before  our  long  drive," 
said  Mr.  Lincoln,  "  but  it 's  too  late  in  the  after- 
noon to  spread  a  table  out-of-doors  again,  so  we 
will  have  it  in  the  house  if  we  can  make  it  com- 
fortable there." 

He  drove  the  wagonette  with  Mrs.  Jewel  in  it 
close  to  one  of  the  windows  and  opened  it  wide  so 
that  she  could  be  near  the  rest ;  then  the  young 
men  carried  in  the  cushions  from  the  carriage  for 
the  ladies  to  sit  on,  and  spread  the  carriage  robes 
and  blankets  for  the  children. 

"  Now  if  we  only  had  something  for  a  table," 
they  said,  looking  about.  There  was  nothing  in 
the  room  but  a  rusty  kitchen  stove. 

Suddenly,  an  idea  came  to  Helen. 

"  Do  n't  you  suppose  if  they  took  one  of  these 
doors  off  the  hinges  and  laid  it  across  that  old 
stove  it  would  make  a  pretty  good  table  ?  "  she 
said  to  Mrs.  Lincoln. 

"  Bright  child ! "  cried  Uncle  Will.  In  two 
minutes  he  had  the  parlor  door  off  its  hinges  and 
laid  across  the  stove  and  was  spreading  the  linen 
cloth  over  as  good  a  table  as  any  one  could  de- 
sire ;  and  soon  the  ladies  had  the  food  upon  it. 
Then  Mr.  Lincoln  said  : 
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"  This  is  a  very  rude  supper,  and  we  sliall  eat  it 
in  a  very  rude  way,  but  before  we  begin  it  I  think 
we  all  want  to  thank  our  kind  heavenly  Father 
for  having  given  us  back  our  little  lost  one,  happy 
and  unhurt." 

The  children  bowed  their  heads.  There  was 
real  worship  in  their  hearts,  and  never,  before 
any  bountiful  Tlianksgiving  dinner,  had  they  felt 
so  humbly  grateful  as  they  did  to-day  at  this  rude 
table  in  the  old  forsaken  house. 

They  were  all  so  relieved  and  happy  that  they 
began  to  feel  rested  and  to  grow  very  merry,  so 
that  they  had  a  merrier  time  than  at  their  noon 
-lunch.  But  wliile  the  others  chatted  and  laughed 
with  hearts  brimming  over  with  happiness,  both 
Myrtle  and  her  unwise  young  mother  were  very 
quiet.  Myrtle  knew  she  would  be  punished  a 
little  later  in  a  way  that  would  be  no  joke.  Mrs. 
Haynes  realized  that  Myrtle  had  been  more  than 
disagreeable.  She  felt  that  iio  one  in  the  party 
would  ever  welcome  her  or  her  troublesome  little 
daughter  among  them  again,  and  she  was  really 
grieved  to  think  Myrtle  had  given  them  all  so 
much  pain  and  anxiety. 

Myrtle  looked  at  the  other  children  and  wished 
they  would  care  for  her  as  they  seemed  to  love 
each  other,  for  she  was  an  affectionate  child,  after 
all. 

The  common  trouble  that  they  had  suffered 
together  had  drawn  the  four  girls  closer  than  any- 
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thing  else  could  have  done.  It  awakened  a  new 
tenderness  that  drove  away  all  the  small  jealousies 
of  the  day. 

"  Now  I  feel  as  if  I  could  love  everybody  in  the 
whole  world !  "  said  Clover,  hapi)ily. 

And,  as  they  drove  through  the  quiet,  fragrant 
woods  in  the  early  twilight,  all  the  party  felt  very 
much  the  same.  They  could  even  forgive  Myrtle. 
Mrs.  Jewel  had  talked  with  her  until  Myrtle  real- 
ized for  the  first  time  in  her  life  why  it  is  wiser  to 
be  pleasant  and  helpful  in  one's  fun  than  to  make 
so  much  trouble.  She  made  it  seem  so  much 
more  attractive  to  do  what  is  kind  that  Myrtle 
began  to  long  to  be  a  better  girl ;  for  she  was  an 
impulsive  and  affectionate  child,  and  Mrs.  Jewel's 
gentle  words  touched  her  heart. 


CHAPTER  IX 

COUSIN  Phil's  arrival 

When  the  Jewels  reached  home  that  evening 
they  were  surprised  to  find  the  house  gaily 
lighted.  There  seemed  to  be  a  light  in  every 
room.  Mr.  Jewel  would  have  had  his  supper  by 
this  time,  and  must  have  gone  back  to  his  office. 
It  was  a  cheerful  welcome,  but  it  was  somewhat 
surprising. 

"  Who  can  have  come?"  cried  the  girls,  as  the 
wagonette  stopped  at  their  door. 

"I  have!"  cried  a  hearty  voice  from  an  open 
window,  and  the  next  moment  a  boy  about  Mar- 
garet's age  threw  open  the  front  door  and  came 
dashing  down  the  steps. 

"It's  (Cousin  Phil!"  cried  Margaret  and  Helen. 

"  Sure  !  "  replied  the  boy,  saucily.  "  Step  right 
down,  ladies,  and  welcome  me!  I've  come  on  a 
visit !  " 

"Why,  Phil,  how  could  you?"  asked  Helen. 

"  Scarlet  fever  at  the  academy.  All  who  had  n't 
been  exposed  packed  off  home.  I  had  nowhere  else 
to  go,  so  I  steered  for  Jewelry  town  !  "  Then  he 
added  more  respectfully  to  Mrs.  Jewel,  "  But  you 
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can  find  me  a  boarding-place,  Aunt  Katherine,  if 
I  shall  be  any  trouble." 

"  You  are  always  welcome,  Phil,"  said  Mrs. 
Jewel,  "  and  we  will  talk  the  matter  over." 

"Oh,  I  do  hope  they  will  let  him  stay,"  mur- 
mured Clover,  as  they  drove  on. 

"  Who  is  he  ?  "  asked  Myrtle. 

"  He  's  their  Cousin  Phil,"  said  Clover,  "  John- 
nie's own  brother;  and  he's  splendid  fun.  They 
have  told  us  ever  so  much  about  him." 

"  I  do  n't  want  to  sta}-  if  it  will  make  the  girls 
any  more  work,"  Pliil  was  saying,  "  but  I  '11  take 
right  hold  and  help  anywhere.  They  '11  think 
their  grandmother  has  come  to  give  them  a  vaca- 
tion— they  can  sit  in  the  parlor  and  sew  daisies 
and  buttercups  on  tidies  while  I  do  the  kitchen 
work  I  " 

"  Phil !  Phil !  "  laughed  the  girls,  "  you  are  just 
as  ridiculous  as  ever  !  " 

"  Stay  with  us  over  Sunday,  anyway,"  said  Mrs. 
Jewel;  "then  we  can  decide  what  will  be  best." 

They  were  glad  to  have  this  merry,  fun -loving 
boy  with  them,  but  his  coming  would  make  a 
great  change  in  the  quiet  household. 

The  teachers  at  the  academy  had  sent  the  scarlet 
fever  patients  to  their  isolated  hospital,  and  had 
fumigated  the  school,  so  they  hoped  to  recall  their 
pupils  in  three  weeks  at  most. 

Helen  was  staying  at  home  now.  Monday  af- 
ternoon she  went  up  to  the  attic  and  cleared  the 
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kindergarten  table,  and  set  the  low  chairs  around 
it  ready  for  the  making  of  the  May-baskets,  as 
they  had  planned. 

"It  will  be  fun  to  have  Phil  with  us  when  we 
hang  our  baskets,"  she  said, 

Phil  had  been  sent  to  Margaret's  school,  and 
came  hurrying  in  with  her,  as  ready  as  ever  to 
help.  Margaret  brought  out  the  box  of  tissues 
and  tinsels  they  had  saved  and  took  down  the 
mucilage. 

"  Mamma  says  we  'd  better  put  a  little  in  a  tiny 
dish  for  each  one  and  then  no  one  will  tip  over  the 
bottle,"  she  said. 

"  Here,  I  '11  do  it,"  offered  Phil,  and  over  went 
the  mucilage  bottle  almost  the  moment  he  touched 
it.  "  Hi !  "  he  cried,  snatching  it  up  quickly — 
"there's  just  enough  for  one  person  on  the  floor. 
Here,  I  '11  wipe  it  up,"  and  he  flourished  his  clean 
linen  handkerchief  out  of  his  pocket. 

"  Oh,  Phil  Nazro  !  "  laughed  Helen.  "  Wait ; 
here  's  an  old  cloth  ;  let  me  do  it." 

But  Phil  seized  the  cloth  and  wiped  it  up  .and 
filled  the  little  dishes. 

"  Set  the  bottle  away,"  advised  Margaret. 

Genevieve  and  Clover  came  soon,  and  a  few  mo- 
ments later  moi'c  feet  were  heard  clattering  up  the 
attic  stairs ;  then,  to  every  one's  surprise.  Myrtle 
Haynes'  smiling  face  appeared  above  the  opening, 
with  Charlie  Emerson  and  Frankie  Rogers  just 
behind  her. 
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"  I  told  them  to  come/'  said  Myrtle,  easily,  nod- 
ding toward  the  boys. 

She  had  not  been  invited  to  come  herself,  but 
she  had  heard  the  girls  planning  the  work  on  the 
drive  home,  and  liad  coaxed  her  mother  to  buy  a 
roll  of  beautiful  French  tissue  paper  for  her,  and 
had  come  to  have  a  good  time.  Myrtle  did  not 
intend  to  be  rude  in  doing  this ;  she  was  trying 
to  be  good  to-day.  Charlie  and  Frankie  did  not 
understand  that  she  had  no  right  to  invite  them. 
Myrtle  told  their  mothers  she  wanted  them  to  go 
to  the  Jewels'  attic  with  her  and  the  Lincoln  girls 
to  make  May-baskets.  Both  mothers  thought  the 
boys  would  be  safe  wherever  the  Lincoln  girls 
were,  and  let  them  come. 

After  the  first  surprise,  Margaret  welcomed  her 
guests  and  made  room  for  them  at  the  table ;  then 
she  slipped  away  down-stairs  to  talk  with  her 
mother  about  it. 

"  Be  very  polite  to  her,"  advised  mamma. 
'*  Treat  her  as  if  you  expected  her  to  be  a  little 
lady.  If  she  does  anything  wrong,  be  very  polite 
in  the  way  you  ask  her  not  to  do  it.  Keep  your 
own  dignity  and  teach  her  to  respect  herself.  We 
can  help  that  child  if  we  tr}-,  my  daughter." 

When  mamma  said  "  my  daughter  "  in  that  way, 
it  brought  out  all  the  womanliness  in  Margaret's 
nature.  She  ran  back  up-stairs  ready  to  make  the 
best  of  Myrtle's  coming. 
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Phil  began  to  tease  Myrtle  before  he  had  learned 
her  name. 

"Excuse  me,  Miss  Frizzletop,"  he  was  saying, 
with  mock  politeness,  "but  if  you  will  glance 
at  the  back  of  your  head  you  will  perceive  that 
the  necktie  wliich  holds  your  tresses  is  slipping 
off." 

Up  flew  Myrtle's  hands  to  the  ribbon  on  the 
back  of  her  head.     Phil  laughed  teasingly. 

"Ho!  ho!  ho!  I  said  look — have  you  eyes  in 
your  hands,  Miss  Frizzletop  ?  " 

"  Look  at  the  back  of  your  own  head  !  "  retorted 
Myrtle,  as  she  began  to  unroll  her  papers.  "  You 
can  all  have  just  as  much  of  my  tissue  paper  as 
you  like,"  she  said,  generously. 

"  Very  well,  I  '11  take  the  whole,"  answered 
Phil,  teasingly. 

"  Pig  !  "  cried  Myrtle,  disdainfully  ;  "  guess  you 
won't !  " 

The  girls  laughed,  and  ]\Iyrtle,  finding  herself 
entertaining,  began  to  be  very  happy  and  merry. 

"Where  would  you  like  to  sit?"  asked  Marga- 
ret. 

"  Anywhere  that  is  n't  too  near  his  pig-pen," 
replied  Myrtle,  quickly,  and  then  joined  the  laugh 
at  Phil. 

That  settled  it  for  Phil.  From  that  moment  he 
and  Myrtle  carried  on  a  high  battle  all  the  after- 
noon. It  was  a  good-natured  warfare,  and  gave 
the  girls  more  fun  than  they  would  have  had  in 
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any  other  way,  for  neither  Helen  nor  Margaret 
liked  to  be  teased.     Myrtle  enjoyed  it. 

Phil  waited  until  Myrtle  was  seated,  and  then 
taking  the  chair  next  hers  and  moving  it  a  little 
nearer,  said : 

"  I  thank  you.  Miss  Frizzletop,  for  your  very 
urgent  invitation  to  sit  near  you.  Nothing  would 
give  me  more  pleasure." 

Myrtle  sprang  up,  and  ran  around  the  table, 
and  slipped  into  a  chair  between  Charlie  and 
P'rankie.     Her  eyes  sparkled  with  fun. 

''  Now  !  "  she  cried  in  triumph. 

But  Phil  slowly  arose,  and  went  to  the  window. 

"  Charlie  Emerson,"  he  exclaimed,  "  I  see  a 
man ! " 

Of  course  Charlie  fell  into  the  trap  and  left  his 
chair  and  hurried  to  the  window. 

"Just  an  ordinary  man,"  finished  Phil,  quietly, 
"  but  it 's  very  kind  of  you  to  give  up  your  chair, 
Charlie.  I  do  n't  know  what  this  young  lady 
would  do  if  she  could  n't  have  me  beside  her," 
and  he  took  Charlie's  place  beside  Myrtle. 

By  this  time  the  others  were  seated  and  ready 
to  work,  and  when  they  went  home  that  night 
each  carried  half-a-dozen  or  more  very  pretty 
May-baskets  made  in  some  simple  way  of  boxes 
and  tinsel  and  tissue  paper,  in  spite  of  the  fun 
and  frolicking.  Myrtle  had  shared  her  beautiful 
papers  generously.  She  had  always  liked  to  give 
away  things,  but  the  children  had  never  known 
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lier  to  be  so  agreeable.  She  was  a  very  bright, 
quick-witted  child,  and  when  she  used  her  wits  in 
making  fun  tliu  children  began  to  like  her. 

"I  never  knew  you  could  make  so  much  fun, 
Myrtle,"  said  Clover,  cordially,  as  they  walked 
home  together  and  crept  through  the  gap  in  the 
fence.  "  I  never  knew  you  could  be  such  a  nice 
girl  to  play  with  !  " 

"  Neither  did  I,"  replied  Myrtle,  frankly. 

And  it  was  the  truth.  Mrs.  Jewel's  talk  with 
her  had  really  impressed  Myrtle.  It  had  shown 
her  what  kind  of  a  child  she  was,  and  what  kind 
of  a  girl  she  might  be  if  she  would  try.  She 
was  bright  enough  to  see  that  it  was  for  her  own 
happiness  to  do  right,  and  that  there  was  more 
fun  in  teasing  which,  like  Phil's,  was  all  good- 
natured. 

After  Phil's  coming,  the  Jewels'  grape-arbor 
soon  became  the  favorite  place  for  the  children  of 
the  neighborhood  to  gather.  They  felt  sure  of 
fun  there.  Genevieve  did  not  quite  like  this,  for 
she  had  always  been  the  leader,  and  her  yard  the 
favorite  one,  but  she  was  too  proud  to  show  it. 
She  would  not  even  own  to  herself  that  she  was 
jealous,  but  followed  the  others  to  the  grape-arbor 
and  played  with  them.  But  she  ruled  wherever 
she  could,  and  gave  up  only  when  it  was  neces- 
sary.    Phil  saw  this  with  his  keen,  boyish  eyes. 

"  Genevieve  Lincoln  is  the  kind  of  a  girl  who 
would  never  say  '  Whoa '  to  a  horse  unless  she 
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was  sure  she  could  make  him  stop,"  he  said  one 
day. 

Still,  Phil  liked  Genevieve,  although  he  only 
showed  it  by  teasing  her  whenever  he  could. 
Genevieve,  in  return,  treated  him  with  queenly 
contempt.  She  "  snubbed  him  "  on  every  occasion 
as  being  "nothing  but  a  boy."  Clover,  in  her 
merrj',  careless  way,  always  added : 

"  That  makes  him  all  the  nicer,  I  think." 

Pin-stores  were  flourishing  that  spring.  Phil 
and  Earl  Sibley  soon  became  fast  friends,  and  by 
Tuesday  had  formed  a  partnership  with  Genevieve 
and  Margaret.  They  were  all  in  the  same  room 
at  school  and  their  pin-store  was  only  one  of  many. 
Clover,  Helen,  and  Ned  Sibley  had  one  for  the 
children  of  their  grade  to  patronize.  The  "  stock  " 
consisted  of  paper-foldings,  picture-cards,  colored 
papers,  pencils,  marbles,  advertising  books,  and 
anything  which  the  children  could  find  to  sell  for 
pins.  It  was  kept  in  large,  shallow  boxes,  and 
both  box  and  cover  served  as  the  counters  on 
whicli  they  showed  their  stock  before  and  after 
school.  The  teachers  knew  the  children  were 
gaining  real  business  experience  in  their  play,  and 
took  much  interest  in  the  stores.  They  often 
bought  some  pretty  paper  box  or  blotter  them- 
selves, and  paid  for  it  with  pins  as  any  of  the 
children  would  do.  That  gave  dignity  to  the  pin- 
stores. 

"  Our  house  has  the  best  backing  of  any  firm  in 
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the  building,"  Phil  was  fond  of  saying.  "  Marga- 
ret can  take  odds  and  ends  of  anything  and  make 
them  into  something  cute.  Every  one  is  wild  for 
her  May-baskets.  Genevieve  and  Earl  know 
everybody  and  know  how  to  get  them  to  buy,  and 
I  go  around  and  pick  up  bargains." 

Phil  delighted  in  driving  sharp  bargains  with 
boys  older  than  himself,  and  became  very  wise  in 
deciding  whether  a  new  thing  would  "  take  "  with 
the  customers  or  not. 

"  Our  house  is  clear  ahead  on  everything  except 
the  kind  of  stock  Frankie  Rogers  carries,"  said 
Phil.  **Butwe  can  get  his  things  at  our  own 
price,  and  the  other  boys  have  n't  found  him  out 
yet,  because  he  is  n't  in  this  school." 

"  His  father  owns  a  large  printing  office,"  ex- 
claimed Earl. 

"  I  know,"  interrupted  Phil ;  "  I  bought  these 
blotters  of  him.  The  printing  on  them  was 
wrong,  so  they  were  of  no  use  to  his  father,  but 
things  from  the  printing  offices  are  just  what  go 
best  with  our  trade." 

"  Yes,"  agreed  Genevieve,  as  she  took  up  the 
blotters.     "  Why  did  n't  you  buy  more  ?  " 

"  Took  all  he  had ;  but  his  father  is  going  to 
bring  him  home  more  to-night,  and  I  '11  be  ready 
for  him  to-morrow  morning  before  the  others  find 
him  out.  Keep  quiet,  all  of  you.  Let  me  do  the 
buying.     I  can  get  the  little  goose  to  sell  me  his 
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whole  stock,  if  it's  anything  we  want,  for  next  to 
nothing.     Only  keep  quiet !  " 

"  We  won't  say  a  word  to  the  others,"  promised 
Margaret,  "  but,— but  "— 

"•But  what?  "  Phil  turned  sharply  around,  and 
faced  his  cousin. 

Poor  Margaret !  She  and  Phil  had  always  been 
favorite  cousins.  They  had  played  together  in 
kindergarten,  and  had  been  through  all  sorts  of 
childish  troubles  together.  Margaret  had  willingly 
taken  more  than  her  share  of  blame  for  the  mis- 
chief Phil's  active  brain  had  led  them  into,  and 
we  always  love  those  for  whom  we  have  suffered 
willingly.  In  her  heart  Margaret  was  having 
a  struggle.  She  did  not  care  to  be  a  leader,  but 
she  did  wish  to  be  loved  a  little  the  best,  espe- 
cially by  her  own  friends.  If  she  opposed  Phil 
she  must  risk  losing  some  friendly  feeling,  and 
here  was  Genevieve,  queenly  Genevieve,  ready 
to  take  Phil's  part ;  or,  if  she  did  n't  choose  to  do 
that,  to  oppose  him  in  that  proud  little  way 
which  made  the  boys  like  her  better  for  her  pluck. 
Margaret  could  only  meekly  suggest.  She  could 
not  take  her  stand  like  a  queen  and  rule  as  Gene- 
vieve did. 

"But  what?''  asked  Phil  again.  "Do  n't  you 
think  they  will  sell?" 

"Yes,  indeed!  but  Phil,"  hurriedly,  "  be  care- 
ful ;  do  n't — do  n't  cheat  Frankie." 

"  Cheat  him  !  Who  wants  to  ?  I  'm  going  to  pay 
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him  all  he  asks  in  good  straight  pins.  Course  !  " 
cried  Phil. 

Margaret  looked  at  him  and  Phil  looked  down 
rather  guiltily  ;  then  he  laughed. 

"  Oh,  come,  Miss  Prig,  I  do  the  business  straight 
enough,"  he  said.  "  I  just  take  up  the  things  and 
say  '  How  much  do  you  chai  ge  for  the  lot — ten 
pins?'  and,  bless  you,  if  1  kept  still  the  little 
goose  would  give  me  the  ten  pins  instead  of  taking 
them,  he  's  so  pleased  to  have  a  customer." 

"But  3'ou  don't  pay  him  a  quarter  what  they 
are  worth,  even  at  wholesale,"  said  Margaret, 
quietly. 

"  H-ni-m  !  "  sniffed  Phil.  "  Do  you  expect  I  'm 
going  around  to  all  the  pin-stores  that  I  buy  from, 
telling  them  they  'd  better  charge  me  more  for 
their  things?  " 

"  Of  course  not.  They  are  able  to  look  out  for 
themselves.  You  know  I  do  n't  care  how  hard  a 
bargain  you  make  with  those  who  are  as  old  as 
we  are,  but  Frankie  is  such  a  little  fellow  "— 

"Yes,"  chimed  in  Genevieve,  throwing  back  her 
head  decisively  ;  "pay  him  a  respectable  price  for 
whatever  you  buy  ;  only  buy  all  you  can  from  him, 
and  we  Avon't  let  any  one  know  where  it  comes 
from" 

"But  why  not  get  things  cheap  when  you  can? 
What  are  pins,  anyway?  " 

"  They  are  our  currency,"  said  Genevieve,  proud 
that  she  could  use  this  word,  "and  I  wouldn't 
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cheat  with  pins  any  more  than  I  would  with  any- 
other  money  !  " 

"  You  two  girls  will  never  make  business  women  ; 
that 's  sure  !  "  said  Phil,  hotly. 

"Business  is  business!"  said  Earl  Sibley. 
"  Girls  never  understand  business." 

"  They  know  what  is  7'ig]it !  "  said  Genevieve, 
tossing  her  head  back  to  look  both  boys  squarely 
in  the  face,  "  and  we  'd  rather  be  right  than  be 
business  women !  "  almost  quoting  one  of  our  fa- 
mous statesmen,  who  said,  long  ago,  "  1  'd  rather 
be  right  than  be  president !  " 

"  Then  perhaps  " — EarFs  eyes  were  flashing  ;  he 
was  going  to  suggest  that  they  had  better  break  up 
the  partnership  if  the  girls  could  n't  be  business- 
like, and  wanted  to  criticize  their  ways  of  buying. 

But  Margaret's  gentle  voice  interrupted,  and 
Bhe  said  with  a  peacemaking  little  laugh : 

"And  you  boys  both  know  you  would  n't  take 
advantage  of  Frankie,  or  let  any  one  else.  You 
are  only  talking." 

After  all,  it  was  Margaret  who  won,  for  boys 
usually  try  to  be  about  what  you  tell  them  they 
are,  and  these  boys  only  needed  to  be  reminded 
that  they  were  honorable  and  noble  at  heart  to 
find  that  nobility  in  themselves.  So  the  four  part- 
ners closed  their  store  and  separated  that  after- 
noon feeling  as  kindly  as  ever  toward  one  another. 


CHAPTER  X 

TEDDIE 

Uncle  Will  brought  Teddie  home  a  box  of  tin 
soldiers  one  day.  The  little  boy  was  so  delighted 
that  he  thought  he  would  like  to  do  something 
very  nice  for  Uncle  Will,  so  he  went  to  find 
Cynthia  and  talk  it  over  with  lier.  Cynthia  was 
the  dearest  armful  of  rag  dolly  that  ever  com- 
forted a  little  boy  at  bedtime.  Uncle  Will  had 
named  her  after  Cynthia,  the  goddess  of  sleep, 
because  Teddie  almost  worshiped  her  at  night, 
and  could  never  go  to  sleep  without  her,  but  in 
the  daytime  he  usually  carried  her  about  by  one 
arm  or  foot  or  dropped  her  anywhere  it  happened. 
It  would  have  broken  Teddie's  heart  if  any  one 
else  had  treated  his  treasure  in  that  way,  for  he 
loved  her  dearly. 

"  I  love  Cynfy  better  'n  anybody  in  ver  world," 
he  often  said,  "  better 'n  anybody  'ceptin'  papa  an' 
mamma,  of  course,  an'  Queenie,  an'  Clover,  an' 
Uncle  Will,  an'  vera  folks.  Anyhow,  Cynfy's  dif- 
frunt !  "  which  was  his  way  of  saying  that  he  loved 
all  his  friends,  but  for  Cynthia  there  was  a  dif- 
ferent sort  of  love  in  his  warm  little  heart. 

She  could  often  sympathize  with  him  when  no 
102 
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one  else  could.  If  Teddie  had  confessed  to  his 
sisters  all  that  he  told  Cynthia,  he  knew  they 
would  scold  him.  Cynthia  always  took  things 
calmly  and  smiled  at  him  with  the  same  rag-dolly 
sympathy,  no  matter  what  mischief  he  had  been 
doing. 

Only  last  month  Teddie  had  been  invited  to  go 
to  kindergarten  for  a  day  with  a  little  cousin  whom 
he  was  visiting  with  his  mamma  in  Boston.  He 
enjoyed  the  day,  but  when  he  went  to  bed  at 
night,  he  hugged  Cynthia  close  and  murmured: 

"  Cynfy,  vat  you  fink  I  did?  I  was  a  norful 
norty  boy  !  We  made  some  nice  little  pigs  out  of 
clay.  Vey  was  awful  cunnin'.  Veir  tails  was 
dest  as  curly, — 'cause  we  cut  'em  off  of  ver  grape- 
vines, you  know,  an'  stuck  'em  inter  ver  pigs. 
Ver  lady  put  'em  all  up  high  on  ver  shelf  ven  vey 
was  all  done,  an'  said  nobody  mustn't  touch  'em." 

Here  the  murmur  of  Teddie's  voice  ceased  and 
he  sighed  deeply. 

"But,  Cynfy,"  he  went  on,  rising  up  on  his  el- 
bows to  look  down  in  her  face  mournfully,  "  I  dest 
wanted  ter  feel  of  'em — dest  feel  of  'em,  you 
know,"  with  a  grieved  nodding  of  his  small  head 
— "an' — Cynfy!  vose  mean  little  pigs  dest  went 
an'  tumbled  all  to  pieces  !  " 

Teddie  whispered  mournfully,  as  he  rested  his 
chin  on  his  two  meddlesome  hands  and  gazed  into 
Cynthia's  face,  all  about  how  he  had  picked  up  all 
the  curly  tails — made  from  tendrils  which  he  him- 
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self  had  helped  to  cut  from  the  grape-vines  and  all 
their  bits  of  toothpick  legs,  and  tried  so  hard  to 
fit  them  in  again  that  he  broke  off  all  their  ears 
and  spoiled  all  their  noses. 

Teddie  almost  sobbed  in  telling  Cynthia  about 
it,  to  remember  how  sorry  Miss  Robinson's  eyes 
looked  when  he  went  and  confessed  to  her  and 
led  her  to  the  miserable  little  lumps  of  clay  that 
the  children  had  worked  so  long  to  make  look  like 
Piggie  Wig  and  Piggie  Wee. 

Teddie  felt  as  if  his  heart  would  have  broken 
that  day  if  Cynthia  had  not  been  there  to  comfort 
him. 

To-night  he  meant  to  tell  her  how  he  had  al- 
most killed  Jolmnie  Jewel's  Kitty  Black,  by  hug- 
ging her  too  tight  because  she  was  so  very  sweet 
and  cunning. 

There  are  many  sorrows  for  active  little  boys  in 
this  world,  and  it  was  well  for  Teddie  that  he  had 
a  Cynthia  to  console  and  comfort  him. 

"What  can  we  give  Uncle  Will?"  he  asked,  as 
he  showed  her  the  tin  soldiers. 

Cynthia  smiled. 

"  What  would  he  like  ?  " 

Still  Cynthia  smiled. 

"  No,  I  do  n't  want  to,"  said  Teddie. 

Cynthia  smiled. 

"  You  fink  I  better  ?  "  asked  Teddie,  anxiously. 
"  Do  you,  Cynfy  ?  " 

Cynthia  smiled.     In  fact  she  always  smiled. 
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"  S'pose  I  can,"  sighed  Teddie,  "  but  I  shall  be 
awful  lonesome,  Cynfy." 

He  went  down-stairs  with  the  smiling  Cynthia 
hugged  tight  in  one  arm  and  the  tin  soldiers  in 
the  other.  The  whole  family  were  in  mamma's 
sitting-room.  Going  up  to  the  young  man,  Ted- 
die  said : 

"  Uncle  Will,  Cynfy  can  sleep  wif  you  to- 
night." 

When  every  one  laughed  and  Uncle  Will  said  he 
was  afraid  he  should  snore  and  disturb  her  slum- 
bers, Teddie  looked  so  grieved  that  the  young  man 
added  quickly : 

"Do  you  think  you  could  spare  her,  Teddy- 
chen  ?  " 

"  Yes,  'ndeed  !  "  cried  Teddie  with  shining  eyes. 

When  bedtime  came,  however,  the  little  boy 
looked  so  sober  that  Uncle  Will  said: 

"  Now  I  'm  not  going  to  bed  for  some  time ; 
wouldn't  you  like  to  take  this  same  fair  Cynthia, 
goddess  of  sleep,  until  I  come  up  ?  " 

The  smiles  came  dimpling  back  into  Teddie's 
face  as  he  answered  :  "  S'pose  I  might ;  "  then 
adding,  "  but  please  do  n't  forget  to  take  her, 
'cause  she  '11  be  a  nawful  comfort !  " 

"I'll  take  her,"  promised  Uncle  Will,  and  the 
little  boy  went  to  sleep,  happy  because  his  great 
generosity  had  been  accepted. 

Very  early  the  next  morning  two  small  fists 
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pounded  at  Uncle  Will's  door,  and  two  small  feet 
pattered  across  the  room  to  his  bed. 

"  Where 's  Cynfy  ?  "  demanded  the  white-gowned 
figure. 

"Where's  what?  where 's  who?"  growled  the 
young  man  in  sleepy  astonishment.  "  Why,  you 
young  rascal,  you'll  freeze  your  feet  off — hop  in 
here  !  "  and,  with  one  sweep  of  the  strong  young 
athlete's  arms,  Teddie  was  plunged  under  the  bed- 
clothes and  tucked  in.  He  chuckled  with  delight, 
and  began  to  make  use  of  Uncle  Will  as  a  foot  stove. 

"  Ugh-h,"  groaned  the  young  man,  trying  to  go 
on  with  his  morning  nap.  "That's — a — nice. 
Now  cuddle  down,  honey,  and  see  which  of  us  can 
go  to  sleep  first." 

But  Teddie  wasn't  sleepy.  "  Where  's  Cynfy?  " 
he  demanded  again. 

Uncle  Will  pretended  not  to  hear. 

"  Where  's  Cynfy  ?  "  repeated  Teddie.  He  was 
growing  anxious. 

But  Uncle  Will  seemed  fast  asleep.  He  even 
snored  gently. 

Teddie  giggled,  then  he  bent  over  Uncle  Will 
and  put  his  lips  close  to  his  ear  and  whispered 
shrilly:  '■'Where's — my^  Cynfy  f  and  ended 
with  a  great  kiss  on  his  ear. 

"  Ow-w  !  "  The  sleeper  sprang  up  as  if  a  cannon 
had  been  fired  in  his  ear.  "  Well,  young  man, 
you  Ve  got  the  best  of  it  I  Now  what  was  it  you 
wanted?" 
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*'  Cyufy  ! "  giggled  Teddie,  delighted  with  his 
success. 

"  Oh,  yes,"  replied  Uncle  Will,  remembering 
about  the  doll ;  "  here  she  is  !  "  But  she  was  n't. 
Neither  did  overturning  of  pillows  reveal  her. 

"Where  in  the — bed,"  cried  Uncle  Will,  "can 
she  have  gone  ?  She  was  here.  Perhaps  she 
arose  early  and  has  gone  for  a  morning  walk  be- 
fore breakfast." 

"  No,"  replied  Teddie,  "  she  could  n't.  She 's 
on-er-ly  a  wag  doll,  you  know." 

"Is  it  possible?"  Uncle  Will  pretended  to  be 
surprised.  "Then  where  can  she  be?  You  do  n't 
suppose  that  last  sigh  of  mine  blew  her  out  of  tlie 
window,  do  you  ?  " 

Teddie  started  for  tlie  window  to  look  out,  but 
Uncle  Will  tossed  a  pillow  over  his  head,  and 
kept  him  on  the  bed.  Teddie  threw  the  pillow 
back  with  a  shout  of  glee.  Then  they  began  to 
search  the  bed  for  Cynthia.  The  search  was  often 
interrupted  by  pillow  fights,  and  every  time  Uncle 
Will  shook  out  a  sheet  or  a  blanket  it  was  sure  to 
fall  over  Teddie  like  a  cocoon,  although  Uncle 
Will  always  begged  his  pardon  and  hastened  to 
help  him  out. 

It  was  not  until  the  breakfast-bell  rang  that  the 
lost  Cynthia  was  recovered  ;  and  it  must  be  con- 
fessed that  when  they  discovered  and  released  her, 
she  was  standing  on  her  head,  tucked  in  at  the 
very  foot  of  the  bed. 
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"  See  !  see  !  "  cried  Teddie,  in  glee,  "  Cynfy 
'predates  what  a  good  time  we  're  bavin' !  "  while 
Uncle  Will  sang  lustily, — 

"  Smile  on  us,  Cynthia,  thou  goddess  of  sleep  !  " 


CHAPTER  XI 

TRUE   AMERICANS 

One  day  Phil  went  with  the  others  to  a  mis- 
sionary circle  they  had  joined,  and  came  home 
much  excited.  The  truth  was  that  his  heart  had 
been  touched  by  the  stories  he  lieard  of  the  suffer- 
ing in  the  place  wliere  the  missionary  was  at  work. 
Phil  loved  to  be  comfortable  himself,  and  wanted 
every  one  else  to  be  happy.  But  he  expressed 
himself  in  a  boy's  way. 

"I  hate  people  who  make  martyrs  of  them- 
selves," he  said  when  they  came  home,  throwing 
down  his  hat,  and  kicking  a  small  hassock  across 
the  sitting  room.  "All  the  fuss  they  make  about 
that  Spartan  boy  who  let  the  weasel  gnaw  out 
his  vitals  is  disgusting."  Phil  stalked  across  the 
room  to  take  another  aim  at  the  hassock.  "He 
was  an  idiot!  "  and  away  went  tlie  hassock  again. 
"The  boy  who  saved  Holland  by  stopping  up  the 
hole  in  the  dike  witli  his  own  arm,  did  something 
worth  while.  I  'd  sliake  hands  with  him  ;  but 
most  of  these  martyr  stories  make  me  tired." 

"  You  must  be  very  tired,"  laughed  Margaret, 
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as  the  hassock  went  spiiiuiiig  across  tlie  room 
again. 

"  What  is  the  martyrdom  to-day?"  asked  Mrs. 
Jewel. 

"  Oh,  it 's  those  missionaries,"  said  Phil. 

He  set  his  aunt's  machine  box  endwise  on  the 
table,  and  seated  himself  on  top  of  it.  Phil  al- 
ways piled  one  piece  of  furniture  on  another  and 
climbed  to  the  top  to  talk  when  he  was  excited. 
It  was  a  trick  he  had  learned  at  the  academy. 
He  never  felt  at  home  on  the  floor  at  such  times. 

"What  about  the  missionaries?"  asked  Mrs. 
Jewel. 

She  was  not  sure  her  sewing  machine  box  would 
bear  the  weight  of  the  boy's  emotion,  but  she 
knew  Phil,  and  thought  best  to  let  him  express 
himself  in  his  own  way. 

"  One  coming  to  the  next  meeting  to  tell  about 
seventeen  million,  six  hundred  and  fourteen  and  a 
half  children  "— 

"Half  a  children,"  repeated  Helen.  "I  never 
heard  one  talk  about  half  a  children." 

"You  will,  curly  head,"  said  her  cousin,  from 
his  throne,  "he  will  tell  all  about  'seventeen  mil- 
lion, six  hundred  and  fourteen  and  a  half  children 
i-ig-no-rant  and  de-e-graded,'  who  roam  through 
the  Western  territory  of  the  glorious  United 
States  in  the  coldest  weather,  with  ab-so-lu-ute-ly 
nothing  to  eat  or  to   wear  except  the    Sunday- 
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school  papers  and  cards  that  little  mission  circles 
like  yours  send  them." 

"  You  ought  to  be  ashamed  to  make  fun  of  the 
missionaries,"  Helen  said,  trying  not  to  laugh  at 
his  naughtiness.     "  You  ought  to  be  ashamed." 

"I  am.  I'm  ashamed  of  men  who  take  their 
families  and  go  to  the  jumping-off  place,  where 
they  can't  help  being  poor  and  miserable  and  des- 
titute.    Why  do  n't  they  sta}^  where  they  belong?" 

Phil  crossed  his  legs,  half  lost  his  balance,  re- 
gained it,  and  looked  down  on  his  cousins  to  see 
if  they  could  answer. 

"You  remind  me  of  the  queen  who,  on  hearing 
that  her  people  were  starving  for  bread,  asked  why 
they  didn't  eat  cake,"  said  his  Aunt  Katherine, 
smiling. 

*'  But  these  Western  pioneers  left  the  land  of 
bread  and  clothing  stores." 

"  So  did  our  Pilgrim  fathers.  And,  Phil,  are 
there  no  poor,  destitute  or  starving  ones  among 
us?" 

"  Yes ;  but  we  always  provide  a  poorhouse  or 
police  station  for  them.  Anyway,  I  do  n't  get  a 
vacation  like  this  very  often,  and  no  missionary 
gets  me  to  spend  any  of  my  time  packing  barrels, 
or  one  cent  of  my  money  for  foolish  people  !  I  'm 
just  going"- — but  in  his  excitement  he  lost  his 
balance  and  came  flying  down  like  a  great  un- 
wieldy bird. 

"  I  thought  you  ivere  going,"  laughed  Genevieve 
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Lincoln,  who  had  come  just  in  time  to  hear  his 
last  words,  and  see  him  unexpectedly  carry  them 
into  effect. 

"  Whew  " — whistled  Phil,  rubbing  his  crazy- 
bone. 

"I  was  glad  to  hear  that  you  were  going,"  went 
on  Genevieve,  teasiiigly,  "for  I  just  came  to  ask 
you  and  Margaret  to  go  with  me." 

"  Where  ?  "  demanded  Phil. 

Genevieve's  eyes  were  shining.  He  saw  that 
something  had  pleased  her  ;  but  she  managed  to 
say,  calmly  : 

"  Onl}^  down  to  Mr.  Rogers'  printing  office  to 
get  all  the  waste  bits  we  want  for  our  pin-store !  " 

"  How  splendid  !  "  cried  Margaret,  while  Phil 
shouted  "  Hurrah  !  "  and  marched  across  the  room 
to  kick  the  hassock  with  new  vigor  and  a  different 
feeling. 

"  How  did  it  happen  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  Stop  kicking  that  hassock,"  commanded  Gene- 
vieve, "you'll  spoil  it." 

Phil  obediently  left  the  abused  hassock  and  sat 
down  to  listen  as  Genevieve  explained : 

"You  see,  Mr.  Rogers  has  kept  forgetting  to 
bring  home  the  things  he  promised  to  Frankie, 
and  they  don't  allow  him  to  go  down  street  alone. 
When  Mr.  Rogers  was  on  his  way  back  to  the 
office,  he  met  me,  and  told  me  that  if  I  would 
bring  Frankie  down  this  afternoon  to  get  the 
things  he  would  let  us  go  into  the  waste  room  and 
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take  away  anything  we  found  there  tliat  we 
wanted !  And  he  said  " — Genevieve's  eyes  sparkled 
in  real  earnest  now — "he  said  the  more  we  took 
away  the  better  !  " 

"  Hurrah !"  shouted  Phil  again,  and  Margaret 
and  Helen  clapped  their  hands  and  shouted  with 
him. 

"  So  come  along,  all  of  you,"  said  Genevieve, 
"and  we  '11  bring  home  all  we  can,"  for  she  felt  as 
if  Aladdin's  cave  had  scarcely  opened  more  attrac- 
tions to  him  than  Mr.  Rogers'  waste  room  offered 
to  the  owners  of  pin-stores. 

Phil  hunted  up  his  cap,  and  Margaret  went  for 
her  brown  sailor  hat. 

"  Can't  you  go  ?  "  asked  Genevieve,  looking  at 
Helen. 

"  But  I  belong  to  another  pin-store,"  said  Helen. 

"Never  mind,  we  want  you  to  come,"  said  Gene- 
vieve. "  There  will  be  plenty  of  things  there,  and 
plenty  of  customers  at  school.  Clover  has  gone 
away." 

And  although  for  a  minute  Phil's  thought  was, 
"That's  just  the  way  girls  manage  business,"  he 
only  said : 

"  Yes  ;  come  along,  curly-head.  Mrs.  Meloney 
is  here,  so  you  can  go,  and  we  '11  have  the  jolliest 
time  alive." 

They  all    came   home  with  their  arms  full  of 
waste  bits  and  went  directly  to  Earl  Sibley's  house 
to  show  him  their  treasures. 
8 
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"  He  took  US  all  over  his  printing  house  and  ex- 
plained everything  to  us,"  said  Genevieve. 
"Wasn't  he  kind?" 

"He  was,"  said  Phil,  lieartily,  "and  wouldn't 
we  have  felt  small  if  we  had  been  planning  to 
cheat  his  young  son?" 

"But,  mamma,"  said  Helen,  as  she  told  her 
mother  that  evening  how  good  Phil  had  been, 
"he  did  talk  dreadfully  about  the  missionaries, 
didn't  he?  What  do  you  think  we  ought  to  do 
about  it?" 

"  For  the  present,  little  daughter,  we  will  trust 
to  his  kind  heart,  and  wait  patiently.  Phil  is 
almost  never  selfish,  you  know." 

"But  he  talks  as  if  he  was,"  the  little  cousin 
sighed  anxiously. 

"  We  will  wait  until  he  hears  this  missionary," 
said  Mrs.  Jewel.  "  Perhaps  it  will  make  him  feel 
differently  toward  them." 

The  next  day  was  May-day,  and  the  children 
had  such  fun  hanging  Ma3'-baskets  that  every- 
thing else  was  forgotten  for  the  time. 

Phil's  life  among  the  boys  at  the  academy  had 
given  him  ideas  very  different  from  those  of  the 
girls.  Genevieve  often  rebuked  him  and  gave 
him  something  to  think  about  and  remember. 
Phil  did  not  always  take  her  rebukes  meekly. 
He  often  rebelled  hotly,  but  he  usually  came  to 
her  way  of  thinking  at  last,  whether  he  acknowl- 
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edged  it  or  not,  for  a  girl  with  so  much  pride  is 
apt  to  have  very  high  ideals. 

One  day  Julia  burned  her  hand.  It  was  the 
day  when  she  usually  washed  the  table-linen. 
The  second  girl  was  busy  with  her  own  work. 

"Mamma,"  cried  Genevieve,  eagerly,  "please 
let  me  wash  the  napkins  and  doilies.  I  '11  be  very 
careful." 

Genevieve  had  watched  the  Jewel  girls  at  their 
work  about  the  house  until  she  was  very  eager  to 
try  a  little  herself.  Mrs.  Lincoln  was  willing  she 
should  do  it,  and  offered  to  come  down  to  the 
laundry  early  the  next  morning  and  show  her  the 
best  way  to  wash  linen. 

Genevieve  enjoyed  her  new  work.  Her  father 
passed  through  the  garden  as  she  was  pinning  the 
napkins  to  the  line. 

"And  may  I  wish  my  little  washerwoman  good- 
morning?"  he  said.  "  She  looks  very  womanly  at 
her  womanly  work." 

It  was  a  small  thing,  but  it  made  Genevieve  feel 
a  new  respect  for  the  work  she  was  doing. 

After  school  in  the  afternoon,  she  carefully 
ironed  all  that  she  had  washed  and  felt  even  more 
elated  when  she  had  finished  them,  and  ran  out  to 
play  with  the  others. 

Phil  and  Clover  and  Helen  and  Myrtle  Haynes 
and  Earl  Siblc}'  were  all  in  Myrtle  Haynes'  yard 
playing  in  a  double-seated  beach-wagon  that  had 
been  rolled  out  of  the  carriage-house. 
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Phil  held  the  reins,  Earl  Sibley  flourished  the 
whip  about  the  empty  sliafts,  while  Clover  sat 
between  them  with  a  carriage-duster  folded  across 
her  shoulders  as  a  shawl.  She  was  the  lady. 
Myrtle  Haynes  and  Helen  sat  on  the  back  seat. 
All  were  laughing. 

"  Hollo  !  "  cried  Earl,  when  Genevieve  appeared. 
"  We  're  on  the  way  to  New  York.  This  is  a 
tally-ho  coach.     Just  room  for  one  more." 

"  Yes,  plenty  of  room,"  ciied  Phil,  moving  over 
toward  Clover  so  generously  that  Earl  was 
crowded  quite  off  his  end  of  the  seat,  and  took  a 
flying  leap  over  the  wheel  to  assist  Genevieve  to 
the  front  seat.  Then  he  climbed  in  beside  Myr- 
tle and  Helen. 

"  I  '11  dignify  the  back  seat,"  he  said,  good- 
naturedly. 

A  little  boy  came  shyly  around  the  corner  of 
the  house  and  stood  at  some  distance  away,  gazing 
wistfully  at  the  merry  crowd  in  the  beach-wagon. 

"Who  's  that?"  asked  Clover. 

"Oh,  that's  only  a  washerwoman's  little  boy," 
said  Myrtle.  "  His  motlier  is  helping  our  Bridget 
clean  house." 

"  Oh,  yes,  I  know,"  said  Genevieve.  "  It 's  little 
Timmy  Sparrow.  He  's  the  one  who  was  sick  all 
winter.  His  mother  always  takes  him  with  her 
when  he  is  able  to  go.  He  's  a  real  nice  boy," 
and  she  smiled  so  cordially  "that  Timmy  came 
nearer. 
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"  Whip  up  the  horses ! "  cried  Phil  to  Clover, 
who  had  forgotten  her  part  as  fine  lady,  and  was 
flourishing  the  whip  in  Earl's  place;  "no  more 
stops  till  we  reach  New  York  I  " 

Tinimy  took  the  hint  and  backed  away.  Soon 
the  reins  were  accidentally  jerked  up  over  the  post 
which  served  as  horses.  Tim  my  sprang  and  put 
them  back.  He  wanted  to  play  with  the  children 
— oh,  so  much  !  His  life  had  been  a  sad  one.  It 
was  not  often  that  he  was  able  to  play  out-of- 
doors  with  other  children.     So  he  lingered. 

"  I — I  might  stan'  up  in  back  an'  be  footman," 
he  suggested,  timidly,  at  last. 

"And  then  again  you  mightn't!"  said  Phil,  so 
quickly  that  every  one  laughed. 

Even  poor  little  Timmy  smiled,  but  he  backed 
away  again,  feeling  discouraged,  and  climbed  to 
the  top  of  a  stone  hitching  post  not  far  away. 
He  sat  there  watching  the  merry  children  wist- 
fully, hoping  that  some  one  would  ask  him  to 
come. 

"  I  think  we  could  find  room  for  him,"  said 
Helen.     "  He  's  lonely." 

"  Well,  we  We  not,"  laughed  Phil,  trying  to  be 
witty  again. 

"He's  only  a  washerwoman's  boy,"  said  Myr- 
tle. "  We  do  n't  want  him  tagging  after  us  all 
the  time." 

"No,  indeed,"  said  Phil,  "no  washerwoman's 
children  here ! " 
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Their  unkind  words  were  almost  loud  enough 
to  reach  the  sad  little  figure  on  the  stone  post,  but 
if  Timniy  heard  he  was  too  proud  to  show  it. 

"  I  'ni  going  home,"  said  Genevieve,  suddenly.  " 

"  Why  ?     What  for?  "  cried  the  others. 

"Because  I  did  some  washing  this  morning — 
mamma  and  I — and  I  thouglit  I  'd  better  be  going 
before  you  sent  me  awajs  Phil  Nazro  ! " 

"  Whew-w,"  whistled  Phil,  comprehending  her 
meaning  slowly. 

"  Oh,  well,  that 's  different  from  taking  in  wash- 
ing," said  Earl  Sibley. 

"Not  much,"  replied  Genevieve.  "  We  took  in 
Julia's  and  papa's  and  Uncle  Will's  napkins  be- 
sides our  own,  and  they  all  pay  for  it  in  some 
way." 

"  Well,  but  you  do  n't  want  to  make  every 
washerwoman's  children  your  bosom  friends  just 
for  that  reason,  do  you?"  asked  Phil,  finding  his 
breath. 

"  Phil  Nazro,  I  'm  ashamed  of  you  I  "  Gene- 
vieve's voice  was  low  but  severe.  "  That  little 
Timmy  Sparrow  is  just  as  good  as  we  are!  Do 
you  pretend  to  be  an  American,  and  treat  a  fellow 
citizen  like  that?"  Genevieve  was  using  her  big 
words  eloquently.  "  You  're  as  bad  as  the  heathen 
we  learn  about  at  the  mission  circle.  You  'd 
better  go  and  live  in  India  where  they  have  castes. 
Americans,  true  Americans,  do  n't  talk  that  way 
about  their  neighbors." 
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"Ho,  that 's  nothing,"  said  Phil.  "Everybody 
has  to  choose  his  friends.  It  won't  do  to  pick  np 
anybody  that  happens  along.  Do  you  want  every 
boy  or  girl  who  lives  in  America  for  an  intimate 
friend?" 

"  I  want  Timmy  Sparrow  to  come  and  have 
some  fun  with  us,"  declared  Genevieve  again, 
preparing  to  descend.  "I  think  it's  hateful  to 
treat  him  so  !  " 

"  Well,  if  we  've  got  to  send  gilt-edged  invita- 
tions to  every  washerwoman's  child  in  " — began 
Phil,  warmly. 

Genevieve  stopped  him  abruptly.  "Phil  Nazro," 
she  flashed,  "  I  'm  a  washerwoman's  child, — one 
of  the  best  washerwomen  in  this  city— and  I  'm 
sitting  pretty  near  you  this  minute.  Be  careful, 
you  might  touch  me  ! "  settling  her  small  head 
back  with  fine  sarcasm. 

"  Well,  I  'm  willing,"  laughed  Phil,  somewhat 
shamefacedly,  as  he  moved  a  little  nearer  the  in- 
dependent young  washerwoman. 

"There,  now  you've  made  room  for  Timmy," 
<iaid  Genevieve,  graciously,  gazing  at  the  two 
inches  of  seat  left  uncovered  between  Phil  and 
Clover.     "  Call  him  to  come." 

"  Whoa  !  "  shouted  Phil,  lustily.  "  Here  young 
man,  we  've  reached  New  York.  Know  any 
passenger  who  would  like  to  go  to  Philadelphia 
on  this  tally-ho  ?  " 

Timothy  came  without  one  word,  but  his  pale 
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face  beamed  with  happiness  as  he  climbed  in 
among  the  other  young  Americans. 

*' Thank,  you  very  much  for  giving  my  poor 
Timmy  such  a  fine  time,"  said  his  mother,  when 
she  came  out. 

"  That 's  all  right,"  said  Phil,  cordially.  "  Glad 
to  do  it."  A  few  months  later  he  was  more  than 
glad  for  the  small  kindness  they  had  shown  the 
poor  woman. 


CHAPTER  XII 

PHIL    AS    KITCHEN    HELP 

Mamma  Jewel  was  sick  in  bed.  She  had  not 
been  as  well  since  the  Maying  party,  and  now  the 
physician  said  she  mnst  have  perfect  quiet  in  her 
own  room  for  two  weeks,  at  least. 

The  girls  found  that  it  made  a  great  difference 
in  the  housework  when  mamma  was  not  at  hand 
to  advise  and  suggest.  Both  girls  were  obliged  to 
stay  at  home  from  school.  Phil  would  be  sum- 
moned back  to  the  academy  in  a  few  days,  so  they 
did  not  like  to  send  him  away.  He  was  anxious 
to  stay  and  "  help." 

"  I  '11  do  all  the  heavy  work,"  he  said,  after 
breakfast  Saturday  morning.  ''  Let  me  knead 
that  bread  for  you,  Margaret ;  I  '11  show  you  how ! " 

"  I  know  how  to  do  it  very  well,"  said  Mar- 
garet. She  did  not  like  to  have  him  take  charge 
of  her  work  in  that  mannish  way.  *'  I  've  done  it 
for  two  years." 

Margaret  was  too  loyal  to  poor  mamma  to  have 
owned  to  this  strong  young  cousin  liow  her  arms 
had  sometimes  ached.  Papa  Jewel  always  helped 
knead  the  bread  at  night.  Margaret  would  never 
complain  of  anything  she  could  do  for  her  dear 
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invalid  mother.  She  was  her  nurse  now,  and 
wore  a  broad-hemmed  white  apron  under  her  dark 
gingham  kitchen  one,  so  that  she  could  slip  tJf 
the  outer  one  and  go  to  mamma's  room  in  her 
white  nurse's  apron.  Mamma  must  think  nothing 
about  the  work  that  was  being  done  in  the  brown 
gingham  apron. 

There  is  just  one  way  to  make  housework  pleas- 
ant— that  is,  to  do  every  part  of  it  beautifully. 
One  must  also  have  the  right  things  to  work  with 
and  keep  them  in  convenient  places.  The  girls 
had  been  trained  in  this  way  and  knew  how  to  do 
the  work  most  easily.  Phil  knew  nothing  about 
how  to  help. 

"Then  I'll  get  Aunt  Katherine's  breakfast; 
she  must  be  nearly  starved  by  this  time.  I  '11 
toast  her  some  bread."  He  snatched  the  cover  off 
the  stove  and  whisked  the  toaster  over  the  coals, 
and  then  ran  back  to  the  pantry  for  a  slice  of 
bread.     "  Can't  have  her  neglected." 

Of  course  Phil  did  not  mean  to  suggest  that 
Margaret  was  not  doing  everything  that  could  be 
done  for  her  mother.  It  was  only  his  boyish  way 
of  showing  that  he  was  ready  to  help,  but  Margaret 
was  very  sensitive.  It  was  surely  hard  enough  to 
have  to  put  up  with  Phil's  "  helping,"  without 
having  to  listen  to  such  dreadful  words,  even  if  he 
did  not  mean  them. 

"Phil,  you  are  ruining  my  fire,"  she  said,  "and 
I    must    bake    cake    and   bread  and  cookies  this 
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morning.  Please  let  things  alone  and  go  out-of- 
doors." 

"Oh,  no,"  replied  Phil,  good-naturedly,  "I'm 
going  to  help  you  to-day." 

"O  Phil!  do  n't  leave  that  stove  lid  off!  You 
are  ruining  my  fire,  and  there  is  no  need  of  it. 
Mamma's  breakfast  is  cooking  in  that  porringer. 
It  will  be  ready  by  the  time  Helen  has  her  face 
washed  and  she  is  ready.  Oh,  what  a  smell ! 
Your  bread  is  burning." 

"Pooh!  the  black  can  be  scraped  off!"  cried 
Phil,  snatching  a  silver  knife  from  the  table. 

"Don't  use  that  knife !  And,  oh,  Phil,  you  are 
ruining  my  fire." 

"Who  cares?"  cried  Phil,  losing  his  good- 
nature, and  slipping  the  stove  lid  on  with  a  bang 
and  a  clatter.  "You're  a  regular  fault-finder 
to-day,  IVIadge  !  I  did  n't  know  you  could  be  so 
cross." 

Margaret  disappeared  into  the  pantry  and  shut 
the  door.  Phil  knew  just  as  well  as  if  the  door 
had  been  of  glass,  so  that  he  could  see  her,  that 
Margaret  was  sitting  on  the  sugar-bucket  in  the 
pantry,  and  crying  as  if  her  heart  would  break. 
He  thrust  his  hands  in  his  pockets  and  began  to 
whistle. 

Johnnie  had  seen  the  whole,  and  slipped  away 
to  mamma's  room  to  report  every  word.  Helen 
was  just  finishing  her  work  there. 

"  Perhaps,  Helen,  you  'd  better  call  Margaret  to 
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coine  and  help  me  a  minute.  Send  Johnnie  out- 
of  doors  to  play,  and  don't  appear  to  notice  any- 
thing, dear." 

Margaret  came  in  a  few  minutes  with  a  pitifully 
bright  face,  her  tears  having  been  left  behind 
with  the  gingham  apron  when  she  came  to 
mamma's  room. 

"  Dear,"  said  mamma,  "  will  you  arrange  my  pil- 
lows in  your  way  ?  I  did  not  know  how  to  direct 
Helen  to  do  it  just  as  you  do,  and  no  other  way 
is  as  comfortable.  Thank  you  !  Now  just  raise 
the  curtain  and  let  the  sunshine  in,  and  we  will 
read  the  verse  on  my  daily  calendar  for  to-day." 

The  golden  sunshine  streamed  into  the  sick- 
room like  a  soft,  glad  smile  from  heaven,  and  Mar- 
garet, in  spite  of  her  heavy  heart,  gave  back  an 
answering  smile.  Then  she  turned  to  the  calen- 
dar. Why  is  it  that  calendars  and  books  of  daily 
Scriptural  readings  seem  to  know  just  what  our 
faults  are,  and  to  point  them  out  to  us  at  just  the 
right  time  with  a  finger  of  rebuke?  Is  it  because 
so  many  helpful  verses  can  be  found  in  the  rich 
treasury  of  God's  Word,  that,  if  our  need  is  great 
enough,  we  are  sure  to  find  something  to  answer 
it? 

Slowly  Margaret  read  the  words ;  "  Be  kindly 
affectioned  one  to  another  with  brotherly  love ;  in 
honour  preferring  one  another." 

"Thank  you,  dear,"  said  mamma,  gently;  "and 
now  will  you  please  ask  Phil  to  bring  in  an  arm- 
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ful  of  wood  for  my  fire  ?"  glancing  at  the  dim 
glow  in  the  open  grate. 

There  was  no  word,  no  tone  even  of  reproach, 
but  the  hurt  and  grieved  feeling  had  all  died  out 
of  Margaret's  heart.  She  had  been  calmed  by 
the  few  minutes  in  that  sunlit  and  love-lit  room, 
and  could  see  more  plainly  now.  Phil  had  really 
been  trying  to  be  kind,  and  she — yes,  Maigaret 
knew  that  she  had  been  jealous  of  allowing  any 
one  else  to  do  her  mother's  work.  It  had  even 
cost  her  something  to  let  Helen  help.  "  In  honor 
preferring  one  another  " — and  she  had  only  shared 
her  honor  grudgingly.  A  much  humbler  but  a 
far  happier  heart  beat  under  the  brown  gingham 
apron  as  Margaret  called  to  Phil  from  the  kitchen 
door. 

"  Phil,"  she  said,  "  mamma  would  like  to  have 
you  bring  her  some  wood,  please,  and  Phil — I — I 
— I  guess  you  may  knead  the  bread  if  you  wish. 
I  did  n't  mean  to  be  cross." 

"  Oh,  that 's  all  right,"  declared  Phil,  and  then 
he,  too,  had  a  quiet  talk  in  the  sick-room.  He 
was  older  and  stronger,  and  he  was  asked  to  find 
the  verse,  "  We  then  that  are  strong  ought  to 
bear  the  infirmities  of  the  weak,  and  not  to  please 
ourselves."  Phil  was  proud  of  his  vigorous 
young  strength  and  liked  the  thought. 

"  That 's  going  to  be  my  verse,"  he  said,  heartily. 
"  I  like  that.     May  I  mark  it?"  and  against  the 
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first  verse  of  the  fifteentli  chapter  of  Romans  he 
penciled  in  round  boyisli  hand:      PhiVs  verse. 

Phil  reverenced  his  Aunt  Katherine's  Bible 
more  than  anything  else  in  the  world,  and  he 
went  back  to  the  kitchen  with  his  heai't  tender 
toward  the  busy  little  cousins  toiling  there. 

"  Anything  more  for  me  to  do?"  he  asked. 

Then  how  merrily  went  the  work  in  that 
kitchen !  If  you  had  never  seen  such  a  change 
take  })lace,  you  could  scarcely  realize  how  it 
could  be  that  the  very  things  that  had  been  so  an- 
noying were  the  very  ones  that  they  made  fun  out 
of  now. 

Phil  was  buttoned  up  in  one  of  Margaret's  big 
aprons  before  she  knew  it,  and  strode  in  to  apply 
for  ''  h-a-r-r-d  wor-r-k,  mum,"  saying  he  had  but 
'"•jist  come  over,"  but  was  "  sthrong  an'  willun'." 
How  the  girls  laughed !  It  was  a  part  of  the  fun 
then  to  teach  him  the  best  way  of  doing  the  work, 
and  his  blunders  made  them  only  merrier.  And 
how  the  work  did  advance  I  Thej^  all  worked  to- 
gether on  the  dishes — they  are  always  drudgery 
when  there  is  more  important  work  to  be  done. 
Then,  while  Helen  swept  the  dining-room  and  set 
the  table  for  dinner,  Margaret  mixed  some  cookies 
by  mamma's  recipe,  and  let  Phil  do  the  stirring; 
then  she  left  them  for  Helen  to  roll  and  cut  out  in 
the  pantry,  and  went  to  work  on  a  simple  cake, 
while  Phil  was  kneading  over  the  bread. 

"  Oh,  dear,   I  do  wish   I   belonged   in  such  a 
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family ! "  cried  Clover,  from  the  back  doorstep 
where  she  and  Genevieve  sat  looking  wistfully  in. 
They  had  come  over  on  an  errand,  hoping  for  an 
invitation  to  stay  and  watch  the  merry  housekeep- 
ing frolic,  and  they  had  not  been  disappointed. 

"Sit  right  down  anywhere,"  Phil  had  said,  cor- 
dially, "  and  when  our  cookies  are  done  I  '11  treat 

you." 

Genevieve  lingered  until  Margaret  added  an  in- 
vitation and  then  she  and  Clover  sat  in  the  doorway 
where  she  thought  they  would  not  be  in  any  one's 
way.  In  her  heart  Genevieve  envied  the  Jewel 
girls  as  much  as  Clover  did.  She  would  have  en- 
joyed mixing  dough  in  that  wise  little  way  Mar- 
garet had.     Finally,  she  could  not  help  asking : 

"Won't  you  let  me  cut  out  just  a  few  cookies, 
Helen  ?"  and,  once  in  the  kitchen,  she  found  so 
many  ways  of  helping  that  she  was  happy. 

At  last  all  was  done.  The  dinner  for  the  day 
was  cooking,  and  the  roast,  which  was  always  pre- 
pared for  the  quick  finish  it  would  be  given  Sun- 
day, was  in  the  oven.  The  baking  dishes  were 
washed  and  put  away,  and  there  would  be  a  half 
hour  before  the  time  to  take  up  the  dinner.  Mar- 
garet slipped  off  her  gingham  apron  and  went  in 
to  her  mother  while  Phil  and  the  other  girls  went 
out  to  the  arbor  for  a  game. 

"  Phil  has  been  a  real  help,  mamma,"  said  Mar- 
garet, brightly.  "  I  told  him  he  was  the  very 
kind   of   help   we   needed,  for  what  I   can't  do 
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easily,  he  can  ;  and  what  he  does  n't  know,  you 
have  taught  me." 

"  I  am  glad  you  let  him  know  that  you  appre- 
ciated his  help,  dear,"  said  mamma,  "for  I  over- 
heard Earl  Sil)ley  just  outside  my  window  this 
morning,  urging  him  to  come  and  coach  their  foot- 
ball team  ;  and  you  know  there  is  nothing  Phil 
would  enjoy  doing  more  than  that,  so  you  see  his 
staying  in  to  help  was  a  very  generous  thing  for 
our  Phil  to  do." 

"  O  mamma  !  "  cried  Margaret — "  if  I  had  only 
known  " — 

"  Never  mind,  dear  ;  you  have  made  the  morn- 
ing very  pleasant  for  him.  We  never  can  know 
of  half  the  kindness  and  self-sacrifice  there  is  in 
the  world  about  us,  but  if  we  are  always  kind 
and  appreciative  we  shall  have  nothing  to  re- 
gret." 

Margaret  felt  more  humble  than  ever,  and 
mamma  thought,  as  she  lay  quietly  resting,  that 
although  Phil  was  losing  his  academy  training 
and  Margaret  her  school,  both  were  learning  les- 
sons not  to  be  found  in  text-books. 


CHAPTER  XIII 

Phil's  choice 

Monday  afternoon  Phil  received  a  letter  call- 
ing him  back  to  the  academy  Wednesday  morning. 
At  first  he  shouted  "  Hurrah  !  "  to  think  of  being 
with  the  boys  again,  and  then  he  began  to  feel 
sober  about  leaving  "  Jewelry-town." 

"Only  one  more  day,"  he  said,  ruefully. 

"And  it's  the  day  our  mission  circle  packs  the 
barrel  for  tliat  Western  missionary,"  said  Helen. 
"  We  shall  have  to  be  at  the  church  from  the  time 
school  closes  until  dark." 

"Oh,  let  that  go,"  urged  Phil.  "The  others 
can  pack  that  box  well  enough.  You  and  the 
Lincoln  girls  can  be  excused,  and  we  '11  have  a 
grand  old  time  for  our  last.     Will  you  ?  " 

"But  the  others  don't  know  as  well  about  the 
things  as  we  do,"  said  Margaret.  "  Mrs.  Lincoln 
was  coming  to  stay  with  mamma  so  that  we  could 
both  go,  and  if  we  four  staid  away  it  would  leave 
the  other  girls  to  do  it  all.     I  think  we  must  go." 

"Go,  then,"  replied  Phil.     "But  I'm  going  to 
get  Genevieve  and  Clover  to  stay  and  have  fun 
with  me.     I  'm  not  going  to  spend  m}^  last  after- 
noon at  any  mission  circle.     That's  sure." 
9  139 
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But  he  could  not  persuade  Genevieve  to  do  as 
he  wished.  She  was  the  secretary  of  the  society 
and  had  promised  the  superintendent  to  be  there 
to  take  a  list  of  everything  sent.  Instead,  Gen- 
evieve, in  some  way  of  her  own,  made  Phil  willing 
to  go  with  them. 

"  We  shall  spend  all  the  time  getting  things 
together  and  packing  them,"  she  said,  "  and  we 
always  have  fun  when  we  have  work  to  do. 
You  'd  better  come  and  bring  Earl  Sibley.  We 
shall  need  somebody  with  long  arms,  and  I  think 
yours  will  do,  if  you  behave  and  remember  not 
to  talk  against  missions  when  the  missionary  is 
there." 

"If  you  think  I  do  n't  know  enough  to  behave," 
said  Phil,  "you'd  better  not  ask  me  to  go  with 
you." 

"  Oh,  you  '11  do  well  enough,"  replied  Gen- 
evieve, coolly.  "  The  missionary  won't  expect 
much  of  a  boy." 

Then  Phil  decided  to  go  to  that  bolx-packing 
and  show  Miss  Genevieve  Lincoln  that  he  knew 
how  to  behave  when  he  chose,  and  how  to  pack  a 
box  better  than  any  girl  in  town. 

He  amused  himself  on  the  way  to  the  meeting 
by  teasing  the  younger  children.  Without  in- 
tending to  do  so,  Phil  preached  them  a  very  good 
sermon  on  giving. 

"  When  I  'm  a  rich  man,"  said  Frankie  Rogers, 
"  I  shall  give  hundreds  of  dollars  to  missions." 
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"  I  'm  going  to  be  rich  when  I  am  a  man,"  said 
Charlie  Emerson,  boastfully. 

"  I  want  to  be  something  that  will  help  some- 
body somehow,  like  Florence  Nightingale  or  Clara 
Barton,"  said  Genevieve,  ambitiously. 

"  I  mean  to  be  something,"  declared  Phil.  "  I 
won't  be  a  nobody.  When  my  father  comes  home, 
he  '11  set  me  up  in  business  and  I  shall  work  like 
a  tiger  till  I  'm  a  millionaire  ;  then  I  '11  take  my 
ease." 

"He  may  never  come  back,"  said  Myrtle 
Haynes,  bluntly. 

"  He  will  come  back,"  declared  Phil,  "and  wdien 
he  does  he  '11  be  rich,  and  you  girls  will  see  a  man 
worth  knowing.  My  father  's  the  finest  looking 
man  you  ever  saw.  He  's  tall  and  straight  and 
looks  like  a  prince.  Oh,  you  '11  be  proud  to  know 
my  father  when  he  comes !  "  and  Phil  straight- 
ened his  shoulders  proudly.  "  And  I  shall  be  a 
rich  man." 

Genevieve  looked  at  Phil  in  surprise. 

"There  are  mails  and  cables  to  almost  every 
part  of  the  world  now,"  she  said.  "  If  your  father 
is  alive,  why  does  n't  he  send  you  some  word  ?  " 

Margaret  pressed  Genevieve's  arm  from  the 
other  side.  "  Please  do  n't  talk  to  him  about  it," 
slie  whispered. 

They  had  given  up  trying  to  convince  the  boy 
that  his  father  could  not  be  alive.     It  hurt  Phil 
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cruelly  to  have  any  oiie  suggest  it,  and  did  no  good. 
Phil  always  talked  of  his  father's  coming  to  every 
one  he  met,  for  his  father  was  his  hero. 

"  You  can  do  ever  so  much  good  with  money," 
said  Helen,  quickly.  "  I  hope  you  will  be  rich, 
Phil." 

"  Ho,  I  would  n't  spend  all  my  money  for 
churchy  things  if  I  were,"  said  Phil.  "  I  'd  give 
a  little  ;  but  we  'd  want  a  yacht — a  regular  racer 
— and  a  good  span  of  horses,  and  some  good  dogs, 
first,  and  there  might  not  be  much  left  to  do  good 
with." 

"You  ought  to  give  to  church  things  first,"  said 
Clover. 

"  If  I  had  a  thousand  dollars  I  'd  give  five  hun- 
dred to  poor  people  the  first  thing,"  said  Frankie, 
virtuously. 

"No,  you  would  n't,"  said  Phil,  with  a  knowing 
nod.  "If  you  had  twenty  thousand  dollars  you 
would  do  exactly  the  same  with  it  that  you  'd  do 
with  twenty  cents  to-day.  Got  any  money  with 
you?" 

"Only  ten  cents  for  a  blank  book,  and  five 
cents  for  one  of  those  paper  jencils  that  you  can 
sharpen  by  unrolling  the  paper,  and  five  cents  for 
candy,"  said  Frankie. 

"  How  much  of  it  are  you  going  to  send  the 
poor  people  to-da}'?"  demanded  Phil. 

"  Oh,  mamma  gave  me  a  quarter  for  them. 
I  've  got  it  in  the  other  pocket," 
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"  That 's  from  your  mother,"  said  Phil.  "  How- 
much  are  you  going  to  give  of  your  own  ?  " 

"  Why,  I  have  n't  any  more,"  said  Frankie.  "If 
I  had  ten  cents  more  I  'd  give  it  to  them." 

"  I  do  n't  believe  you  would,"  said  Phil,  teas- 
ingly.  "  You  'd  think  of  something  else  you  must 
have  for  yourself.  Now  you  can  see  just  as  plain 
as  the  nose  on  your  face,  that  you  would  spend 
every  cent  of  your  money  for  yourself  if  you  were 
rich." 

"  Are  you  going  to  give  all  the  money  you  have 
with  you  to  missions  ? "  Genevieve  asked  Phil, 
sharply. 

She  had  a  silver  quarter  and  some  nickels  in  her 
own  purse  that  she  had  been  planning  to  spend 
after  the  meeting  on  small  things  for  herself.  Her 
father  had  given  her  some  money  for  the  mis- 
sionary, and  her  mother  had  sent  a  package  of 
clothing.  Genevieve  had  not  thought  before  that 
these  were  not  her  own  gifts.  She  began  to  feel 
a  little  uncomfortable. 

"  That 's  so,"  echoed  Frankie  ;  "  what  are  you 
going  to  give,  Phil  Nazro  ?  " 

He  thought  Phil  very  provoking  to  make  them 
all  feel  so  uncomfortable  about  to-day's  gifts  when 
they  each  intended  to  do  so  much  in  the  "some- 
time "  when  they  were  rich. 

*'  Yes,  liow  much  are  you  going  to  give,  Phil 
Nazro?"  echoed  Charlie  and  Myrtle. 

"  Nothing,"    replied   Phil,  with   mocking  cool- 
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ness.  "  I  made  no  pretensions.  You  were  the  ones 
who  were  bragging  about  how  much  you  were 
going  to  give  when  you  were  rich,  and  what  Clara 
Bartons  and  Florence  Nightingales  you  were 
going  to  be,  and  I  thought  I  'd  show  you  it  was 
all  bosh." 

Phil  threw  open  the  church  door  and  ushered 
them  in  with  a  naughty  satisfaction  at  having 
made  them  all  uncomfortable  in  revenge  for  being 
obliged  to  spend  his  last  afternoon  in  this  unwel- 
come way. 

He  had  torn  down  with  one  strong,  sweeping 
argument  the  excuse  behind  which  many  an  older 
person  is  hiding  his  present  selfishness — the  con- 
soling thought  of  what  he  would  do  if  — 

Frankie  always  wanted  to  do  just  what  was 
right,  but  he  also  wanted  very  much  to  keep  every 
cent  which  came  to  him  for  his  own  use.  Gene- 
vieve felt  much  the  same,  but  Phil's  sermon  had 
made  them  see  their  own  selfishness.  When  the 
box  was  passed,  Frankie  dropped  in,  with  his 
father's  money,  the  ten  cent  piece  he  intended  to 
spend  for  the  blank  book,  and  Genevieve  gave  all 
the  change  she  had  except  the  quarter. 

Phil  enjoyed  letting  every  one  see  that  he  did 
not  give  one  cent.  But  he  proved  very  helpful 
as  a  packer,  folding  garments  so  carefully  and 
skilfully  and  tucking  away  parcels  so  neatly  that 
the  young  superintendent  said  : 
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"  We  should  know  you  were  Margaret  Jewel's 
cousin,  by  the  way  you  do  the  work." 

Phil  gave  Genevieve  a  look  of  triumph.  He 
knew  she  would  not  quite  like  that  for  two 
reasons. 

"  Care  if  I  dress  up  a  little  ?  "  asked  Phil.  He 
never  liked  to  miss  a  chance  to  dress  ridiculously. 

"  Not  at  all.     We  all  like  fun." 

So  Phil  found  a  funny  bonnet  and  cape  and 
gloves  for  Earl,  and  tied  a  white  apron  over  a 
black  skirt  on  himself,  and  put  an  old-fashioned 
white  cap  on  his  head. 

"  Watch  for  the  missionary,  and  when  you  see 
him  coming,  your  Grannie  will  become  your 
Cousin  Phil  in  two  winks,"  he  said  to  Helen. 

But  the  missionary  came  from  an  unexpected 
direction  and  was  beside  Phil  before  any  one 
could  speak.  Phil's  head  was  in  the  barrel.  The 
missionary  came  and  stood  beside  him  to  look  in. 
Phil  thought  it  was  Earl  Sibley  and  elbowed  him 
away  saying  in  a  high,  girlish  voice : 

"Stand  right  out  of  Grannie's  way,  sonny!" 

A  hearty  bass  laugh  made  Phil  look  up  quickly. 

"  You  're  doing  well.  Grannie,"  laughed  the 
missionary,  before  Phil  could  find  breath  to  apol- 
ogize. "  I  'd  like  to  stay  and  be  one  of  your 
grandchildren,  although  you  don't  seem  to  need 
any  more  help.     Better  let  me  join  the  fun." 

Phil  had  never  seen  a  missionary  out  of  the 
pulpit  before.     He  never  supposed  a  missionary 
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would  joke  and  laugli  and  enjoy  it.  It  almost 
took  liis  breath  away,  but  he  was  too  thoroughly 
a  boy  iKjt  to  go  on  with  his  fun  as  if  he  was  quite 
at  his  ease,  and  very  soon  he  felt  so,  for  Mr. 
Whitney  was  a  genial  and  jovial  man  who  had 
much  tact,  and  who  enjoyed  pure,  harmless  fun  as 
much  as  any  one.  He  made  the  packing  even 
more  interesting  by  telling  them  something  about 
the  different  families  who  would  be  helped  by  the 
things  they  were  packing,  and  about  the  different 
children  who  would  leceive  their  gifts. 

"That  scrap-book,"  he  said,  "my  wife  will 
take  right  down  to  a  little  lame  boy  who  lives  on 
a  farm  in  a  lonely  part  of  the  country,  and  he  will 
look  it  over  and  over  until  it  is  completely  worn 
out.  Then  she  '11  take  him  some  of  those  Sunday- 
school  papers,  a  few  at  a  time,  and  he  '11  read  the 
stories  in  them  until  he  knows  them  by  heart." 

"  I  'm  so  glad  I  could  send  them.  Tell  him  he 
shall  have  more  before  next  winter,"  said  Gene- 
vieve. 

"  And  that  little  blue  dress  will  look  fine  on  a 
Swedish  child  whose  father  settled  out  on  the 
prairie  three  years  ago.  Last  winter  he  lost  his 
life  in  trying  to  save  his  cattle  during  a  blizzard. 
The  mother  does  washing  or  cooking  or  mending 
for  the  men  twenty  miles  around  who  have  no 
wives ;  but  it's  hard  for  her  to  find  clothes  for  the 
children.  She  '11  make  that  little  blue  dress  over 
so  that  it  will  be  as  good  as  new  for  little  Selma." 
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"I  '11  bring  her  another  one,"  promised  Myrtle 
Haynes.  "  My  mother  wanted  me  to  bring  my 
brown  one  with  the  pretty  buttons,  and  I 
wouldn't;  but  I  'd  like  to  let  Selma  have  it." 

"  Here  are  some  shoes  I  brought,"  said  Earl 
Sibley,  "  they  did  n't  fit  any  one  at  our  house,  and 
never  would.     They  're  too  narrow." 

"  Just  the  thing  for  my  own  boy,"  said  the  mis- 
sionary. "  We  're  trying  to  fit  him  out  to  go  off 
to  school  next  fall.  He  will  earn  his  own  way 
through  the  academy,  but  it  '11  please  his  mother 
more  than  I  can  tell  you  if  we  can  give  him  a 
comfortable  outfit  to  start  with." 

"  Who  do  you  suppose  will  wear  this  dress  ?  " 
asked  Phil,  holding  up  the  skirt  whicli  had  made 
him  into  a  "  Grannie."    ''  It 's  a  pretty  good  one." 

The  missionary  looked  at  it  carefully. 

"  It 's  better  than  any  skirt  I  've  seen  my  wife 
wear  for  years,"  he  said,  soberly.  "  I  should  like 
to  see  her  in  that." 

"So  should  I,"  said  Phil,  with  sudden  hearty 
sympathy,  then  he  added,  for  fear  some  one  would 
see  that  he  was  touched  :  "  She  '11  have  hard  work 
to  look  better  in  it  than  I  do." 

He  kept  the  skirt  on  until  the  last  of  the  after- 
noon, but  he  was  very  careful  of  it  and  touched  it 
almost  reverently  after  knowing  that  a  noble,  un- 
selfish woman  would  wear  it  some  day  as  she 
went  about  with  the  gifts  from  their  barrel  for 
those  to  whom  they  would  bring  most  comfort. 
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Many  days  later,  when  tlie  missionary  was  tell- 
ing his  wife  of  the  afternoon  he  spent  watching 
the  children  pack  that  barrel,  he  asked  her  to 
keep  that  particular  black  dress  for  herself.  Mrs. 
Whitney  slipped  her  hand  into  the  pocket  of  the 
skirt  as  she  tried  it  on  and  was  surprised  to  find 
three  silver  half  dollars  pinned  into  it  with  a  leaf 
from  a  notebook  on  which  was  written  in  a  round 
boyish  hand  : 

*'  This  is  71 1  much,  but  please  spend  it  for  some 
little  thiyig  you  need  yourself y 

It  was  all  the  spending  money  Phil  had  with 
him. 

"Wish  it  was  more,"  he  thought,  as  he  pinned 
it  in,  unknown  to  any  one,  "  but  women  always 
need  needles  and  buttons  and  things,  and  it  will 
help  there." 

Phil  would  have  been  surprised  if  any  one  had 
applied  his  sermon  to  his  own  deed  and  had  told 
him  that  as  he  gave  to-day  he  would  some  day 
give  from  a  greater  abundance. 

"My  people  will  enjoy  these  gifts  when  I  tell 
them  of  the  Christian  boys  and  girls  who  packed 
the  barrel  for  them,"  said  the  missionary.  Then 
touching  Phil's  hand  as  it  rested  on  the  barrel 
near  his  own  he  said  to  him :  "  It 's  a  grand  sight 
to  see  a  boy  working  cheerfully,  heart  and  soul, 
for  his  fellow  men  for  Christ's  sake." 

"  Oh,  I  'm  not  a  Christian,"  said  Phil,  quickly. 
*'  A  man  can  be  kind  to  the  poor  and  can  be  a  fine 
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fellow  himself  just  as  well  if  he  isn't  a  Christian. 
The  girls  made  me  come  here,  and  since  you  've 
told  us  about  your  people  I  'm  glad  to  help  them 
in  any  way  I  can.  Any  fellow  would  be  without 
being  a  Christian." 

"  Perhaps  so,"  replied  the  missionary ;  "  still 
there  's  a  difference  between  doing  things  simply 
because  they  ought  to  be  done,  and  doing  them  as 
a  Christian.  This  little  girl,"  nodding  toward 
Myrtle,  "  showed  us  the  difference.  She  did  n't 
wish  to  give  away  her  pretty  dress  until  she  heard 
about  the  little  girl  who  will  wear  it.  Now  she 
will  be  glad  to  bring  it.  It  is  very  noble  to  work 
for  the  poor  and  friendless,  but  doing  the  same 
work  for  our  Christ  whom  we  follow  makes  it  all 
a  labor  of  love." 

"But  I  do  n't  see  why  good  moral  men  can't  do 
as  much  for  needy  people  as  Christians,"  persisted 
Phil. 

Genevieve  was  looking  at  him  in  a  way  that 
told  him  he  was  "  talking  against  missions  to  a 
missionary,"  but  Phil  was  in  earnest  and  wanted 
to  hear  what  this  good-natured  man,  whom  lie 
liked,  would  say  about  it,  so  he  merely  smiled 
teasingly  at  Genevieve  and  went  on. 

"  Do  n't  you  think  they  could,  Mr.  Whitney  ?  " 
he  said. 

"  For  some  reason  they  do  n't,"  replied  the  mis- 
sionary.    "  How  many  of  the  societies  and  unions 
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organized  to  help  people  outside  of  their  own 
membership  are  merely  moral?" 

"Not  enough  so  that  we  hear  much  about 
them,"  admitted  Phil. 

"  But  that  is  n't  the  most  important  difference 
between  moral  and  Christian  help,"  went  on  Mr. 
Whitney.  "  The  vital  point  is  that  these  people 
need  something  that  wealth  cannot  buy  for  them. 
There  is  a  good  story  told  of  the  devil's  consult- 
ing with  his  servants  and  asking  them  how  they 
could  make  a  good  moral  man  sin.  One  imp  said, 
'I'll  show  him  the  pleasures  of  sin.'  'Oh,  he 
knows  they  won't  last,'  replied  Satan.  Another 
said,  '  I  '11  show  him  how  hard  it  is  to  be  good.' 
'No,'  said  Satan,  'he  knows  it  pays  in  the  end  ; 
he's  a  sensible  man.'  But  the  third  imp  said,  'I 
will  discourage  his  soul.'  '  Ha ! '  cried  Satan, 
'  that 's  the  thing  to  do  !  We  can  almost  make  a 
man  hate  God  if  he  is  utterly  discouraged.' 

"Now  this  is  my  point:  these  people  need  en- 
couragement even  more  than  they  need  money. 
They  must  have  some  one  in  whom  they  can  trust 
to  give  them  hope  and  courage  in  their  everyday 
hardships  and  troubles.  As  3'our  own  Stanley 
Hall  says,  '  We  should  feel  the  need  of  inventing 
a  God  even  if  none  existed,'  because  we  need  him 
so  tremendously.  What  should  we  give  them  in 
place  of  the  Bible  promises  to  help  them  through 
their  griefs  and  failures,  and  anxieties,  and  even 
their  follies  ?  " 
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"I  never  thought  they  needed  anything  but 
money  and  a  little  kindness,"  said  Phil,  ''but  I 
can  see  they  do  need  the  Bible." 

"  We  all  need  God,"  said  the  missionary,  rev- 
erently. "  We  need  him  to  comfort  us,  and  to 
guide  us,  and  to  give  us  hope.  There  comes  a 
time  in  every  life  when  we  must  have  God." 

"  If  we  knew  of  any  man  who  was  wise  and 
kind  and  great  enough  to  take  care  of  all  the  peo- 
ple we  know  and  help  them  in  their  troubles," 
said  Genevieve,  slowly,  "I  suppose  we  would  wor- 
ship him." 

"  Yes,  and  be  proud  to  have  it  known  that  we 
were  his  helpers,"  added  Margaret. 

"  That  is  just  what  it  means  to  be  a  Christian," 
said  Mr.  Whitney, — ■'•'■  simply  to  become  one  of  the 
servants  of  this  One  who  is  doing  the  grandest 
work  in  the  world  in  the  grandest  way — simply  to 
be  Christ's.  He  dwells  within  each  of  us,  and,  if 
we  will  only  let  hinj,  he  will  be  our  guide  in  all  we 
do.  If  we  quiet  our  worldly,  selfish  thoughts  and 
listen  and  wait,  the  Christ  thought  will  always 
teach  us  what  to  do.  Then  we  shall  be  his  serv- 
ants, real  Christians." 

"  That  makes  it  seem  a  great  honor  to  be  a 
Christian,"  said  Genevieve.  She  had  never  called 
herself  one. 

"It  gives  one  the  grandest  })urpose  and  the 
greatest  happiness  in  life,"  said  the  missionary. 

By  this  time  tlie  barrel  had  been  packed  full  j 
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but  there  were  a  few  articles  left,  and  nearly  all 
of  the  children  had  thought  of  other  things  they 
would  like  to  give,  so  it  was  decided  to  pack 
another  barrel  and  send  two  instead  of  one. 

The  children  had  enjoyed  the  talk.  The  mis- 
sionary had  seemed  to  think  it  worth  while  to 
give  them  his  best  arguments,  and  to  talk  to  them 
as  directly  as  if  they  had  been  his  own  age,  and 
they  liked  that.  All  had  listened,  and  even  the 
youngest  understood  the  important  truths. 

As  for  Phil,  he  found  an  excuse  after  supper  to 
go  to  bid  a  boy  good-bye  who  lived  more  than  a  mile 
away,  and  as  he  strode  along  he  had  a  '*  good 
think  "  all  by  himself.  He  had  an  active  brain 
and  a  logical  mind,  and  rather  enjoyed  reasoning 
out  things  for  himself.  He  thought  over  all  that 
had  been  said  during  the  afternoon,  and  tried  it  to 
see  if  it  would  prove  by  what  he  knew  of  life. 

"The  fellows  who  live  all  for  themselves  and 
the  fun  they  can  have,  do  get  pretty  tired  and 
sick  of  it,"  he  said  to  himself.  "  i  hey  are  never 
satisfied.  They  're  always  looking  for  something 
more  exciting,  and  that 's  all  it  amounts  to.  Gene- 
vieve's idea  was  a  pretty  good  one."  He  stopped 
and  pictured  to  himself  the  kind  of  a  man  who 
could  do  the  most  good  to  the  needy  people  he 
knew. 

"He'd  have  to  be  jolly  and  good-natured,  and 
kind  and  generous,  and  he  'd  have  to  know  every- 
thing, 80  as  to  advise  folks,  and  he  ought  to  be 
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able  to  help  make  Aunt  Katherine  and  such  peo- 
ple well,  and  of  course  he  ought  to  have  money. 
But  think  how  people  would  admire  such  a  man. 
He'd  be  every  one's  friend.  The  world  needs 
such  men.  If  I'm  ever  a  Christian,  that's  the 
kind  of  a  one  I  '11  be." 

But  it  was  not  like  Phil  to  delay  in  anything. 
That  very  evening  he  had  a  long  talk  with  his 
Aunt  Katherine  about  it. 

"If  that's  what  it  means  to  be  a  Christian,  I 
do  n't  see  why  a  fellow  could  n't  be  one  and  still 
be  a  jolly  good  fellow  and  play  football  and  be  in 
the  sports,  and  have  a  yacht  and  good  horses  when 
he  can  afford  them,"  he  said. 

"  He  could  be  all  the  better  Christian  for  being 
a  good  athlete,  and  all  the  more  noble  athlete  for 
being  a  good  Christian,"  said  Aunt  Katherine. 
"  God  wants  his  servants  to  enjoy  anything  which 
a  wise  and  generous  father  would  have  them  en- 
joy. The  Christ-life  is  the  happiest,  fullest  life 
one  can  live." 

"  There  's  something  makes  you  feel  uncomfort- 
able— as  if  there  was  something  left  out — if  you 
have  n't  any  religion  of  your  own,"  said  Phil. 
"  Folks  think  that  boys  never  stop  to  think  about 
those  things — but  all  tlie  fellows  do  sometimes." 

Aunt  Katherine  said  nothing,  and  the  boy  sat 
very  still  beside  her  for  some  time.  At  last  he 
said  : 

"  Aunt  Katherine,  I  won't  live  a  good-for-noth- 
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iiig  life.  Mine  must  be  worth  while.  It  makes 
a  difference  whether  you  do  things  the  best  you 
know  how,  or  whether  you  are  under  a  wise 
leader.  I  see  that,  and  1  want  the  wisest  Leader 
I  know  of  to  direct  my  life.  I  '11  keep  my  verse  " 
— he  opened  his  aunt's  Bible  to  the  place  where 
he  had  written  his  name — "  but  I  '11  add  the  next 
verse  and  part  of  the  third,  and  I  '11  change  one 
word  to  show  what  I  mean." 

He  drew  a  line  through  the  word  "/or"  and 
above  it  wrote  ^'■because''  so  that  where  it  was 
marked  "Phil's  verse,"  Aunt  Katherine's  Bible 
read :  "  We  then  that  are  strong  ought  to  bear 
the  infirmities  of  the  weak,  and  not  to  please  our- 
selves. Let  every  one  of  us  please  his  neighbour 
for  his  good  to  edification.  Because  even  Christ 
pleased  not  himself."  And  that  is  how  Phil  be- 
came a  Christian. 

He  went  back  to  the  academy  the  next  morn- 
ing the  same  merry,  fun-loving  bo}^,  full  of  activ- 
ity and  enterprise,  but  beneath  all  the  ,fun  lay  a 
deeper  purpose  and  a  new  happiness,  because  he 
was  "  being  a  fine  fellow  "  now,  not  merely  be- 
cause he  was  Phil  Nazro  and  Captain  Nazro's  son, 
but  because  he  had  entered  the  service  of  the  wis- 
est Leader  he  could  find,  and  was  looking  to  him 
for  guidance  every  day.  For  to  be  a  Christian  is 
simply  to  be  Christ's. 


CHAPTER  XIV 

THE  GARDEN  CLUB 

"  Let  's  have  a  garden  club  !  "  It  was  Marga- 
ret's suggestion. 

"  What  is  a  garden  club?"  asked  Clover.  They 
were  all  in  the  Jewels'  arbor,  and  a  seed  catalogue 
had  just  come  to  Margaret  by  mail.  "  And  what 
do  they  do  ?  " 

"  We  had  one  where  we  lived  last  spring,"  said 
Margaret.  "First,  we  met  and  organized,  and 
elected  officers — a  president,  and  vice  president 
and  a  secretary  and  treasurer  " — 

"  Were  the  officers  girls  and  boys  ? "  asked 
Genevieve.     She  enjoyed  anything  of  that  kind. 

"  Yes,  and  we  all  sent  for  seeds  together  and 
worked  on  our  gardens  at  the  same  time,  and  it 
was  great  fun,"  went  on  Margaret.  "  Do  you  girls 
have  gardens  of  your  own  ?  " 

"  Why,  Peter  takes  care  of  the  whole  garden, 
but  we  pick  flowers  whenever  we  wish.  What  do 
you  do  ?  " 

"Papa  spades  up  the  gardens,  and  then  we  each 
make  our  own  garden-bed  and  plant  it  ourselves  ; 
and  then  weed  it  and  water  it  every  day  when  the 
plants  begin  to  grow." 
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"Isn't  it  a  great  deal  of  work  to  weed  it  and 
water  it  every  day  ?  " 

"  Yes ;  but  you  enjoy  it  when  we  all  work  to- 
gether." 

"  When  could  we  meet  and  elect  the  officers?" 
asked  Genevieve. 

"To-night  after  school,"  said  Margaret,  "in  the 
arbor  here." 

"No,  on  our  side  piazza,"  said  Genevieve, 
quickly.  Now  that  Phil  was  gone  she  intended 
to  have  her  own  way  in  everything  again. 

"  Very  well,"  answered  Margaret.  "  Whom 
shall  we  ask  to  join  the  club  ?  " 

"  All  the  children  in  the  neighborhood." 

"  Myrtle  ?  " 

No  one  answered  for  a  minute,  then  Margaret 
said : 

"  She  has  behaved  very  well  since  the  Maying 
party." 

"But  think  liow  terribly  she  friglitened  you," 
said  Genevieve.  "  It  would  serve  her  right  to 
leave  her  out.  It  was  being  so  worried  about 
Johnnie  that  made  your  mother  sick." 

"  I  know,"  replied  Margaret.  This  was  the 
hardest  of  all  to  forgive.  She  could  forget  the 
suffering  Myrtle  had  caused  her,  but  she  could 
not  as  easily  forgive  the  injury  her  dear  mother 
received. 

"  But   mamma   has  forgiven  her,"  said  Helen. 
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"  She  would  n't  like  to  have  us  leave  Myrtle  out 
of  the  club." 

Then  Margaret  remembered  what  her  mother 
had  said  about  their  being  able  to  help  Myrtle. 

•'  Yes ;  do  have  her,"  she  said. 

When  Mrs,  Lincoln  heard  of  the  plans  she 
thought  the  idea  of  the  garden  club  a  very  good 
one,  and  that  afternoon  the  children  who  wished 
to  join  it  had  their  first  meeting  on  the  steps  of 
Genevieve's  piazza. 

"  First,  we  must  ballot  for  a  presiding  officer," 
said  Margaret,  as  Genevieve  distributed  the  pen- 
cils and  the  slips  of  paper.  She  had  talked  it 
all  over  with  her  mother  and  knew  exactly  what 
should  be  done. 

The  club  consisted  of  the  four  girls,  Charlie 
Emerson,  Frankie  Rogers,  and  Myrtle  Haynes. 
The  Sibley  boys  were  too  much  interested  in  field 
sports  to  care  about  societies.  The  girls  had  seen 
but  little  of  them  since  Phil  went  away.  The 
pin-stores  had  died  quietly  after  ^lay  day.  Sports 
and  the  garden  club  would  take  their  places  for 
a  while. 

When  the  first  ballots  were  collected  it  was 
found  tliat  Genevieve  had  been  elected  moderator 
of  the  first  meeting. 

Soon  the  club  was  organized  and  the  election  of 
officers  began. 

"  Will  you  please  nominate  some  one  for  secre- 
tary of  this  meeting,"  said  Genevieve,  with  dignity. 
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"  I  can  write  pretty  well,"  suggested  Clover, 
"and — I  can  spell  some  words,"  modestly. 

Genevieve  frowned,  but  Margaret  smiled  and 
nominated' Clover.  Helen  seconded  the  nomina- 
tion. 

"  All  in  favor  please  raise  your  right  hands," 
said  Genevieve. 

All  hands  were  raised. 

"Country-mind  ones,"  said  Genevieve,  intend- 
ing to  give  any  one  a  chance  to  vote  to  the  con- 
trary, but  not  getting  quite  the  right  word. 

Charlie  voted  both  ways  always,  while  Fraukie 
hesitated  so  long  in  deciding  which  was  his  right 
hand  that  he  scarcely  voted  at  all.  But  Genevieve 
said  it  was,  "  A  unanimous  vote." 

The  small  secretary  looked  puzzled,  bit  the  end 
of  her  pencil,  and  then  asked  : 

"  How  do  you  spell  that':'  " 

"  You  must  n't  interrupt.  Clover,"  whispered 
Genevieve,  sharpl}'.  "  Spell  it  an}'  wa}' ;  then  ask 
mamma  later." 

"  Excuse  me  !  "  murmured  Clover. 

"Now  we  will  vote  for  a  president.  This  is 
most  important  of  all,"  said  Genevieve.  "  Mr. 
Frank  Rogers  will  please  pass  the  ballots  and  Mr. 
Charles  Emerson  will  kindly  collect  them,"  she 
added  in  such  a  dignified  way  that  neither  boy 
understood  what  she  wished  him  to  do  until  Mar- 
garet nudged  eacli  and  whispered  instructions. 

Margaret  was  very  glad  that  Phil  was  not  with 
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them  that  afternoon.  He  would  have  laughed, 
she  knew,  at  several  things  that  happened.  Mar- 
garet had  learned  to  love  queenly  Genevieve,  and 
tliought  she  was  directing  the  meeting  remarkably 
well,  when  the  younger  children  were  so  trying. 
So,  while  she  saw  things  which  would  have  been 
very  funny  to  Phil,  she  was  too  sj'^mpathetic  to 
laugh  at  them  herself.  Genevieve  helped  Charlie 
sort  the  votes  and  soon  he  read : 

"  Dorothy  Lincoln  .  .  .  one ; 
Helen  Jewel  ....  one ; 
Genevieve  Lincoln  .  .  .  two ; 
Margaret  Jewel  .         .         .       three." 

Of  course  Genevieve  was  disappointed  not  to 
have  been  chosen  president,  but  she  gave  up  her 
l^lace  to  Margaret  without  showing  any  disagree- 
able feeling.  She  was  too  much  of  a  lady  for  that. 
In  the  balloting  which  followed,  she  was  chosen 
secretary,  Frankie  the  vice  president,  and  Clover 
was  chosen  treasurer,  because  she  asked  them  to 
elect  her. 

"  Please  let  me  be  treasurer,  next  time,"  she 
said  ;  ''  then  I  won't  have  to  spell." 

"  Wish  I  could  be  something,"  said  Myrtle. 

"  You  and  Charlie  and  I  are  members,"  said 
Helen,  and  Myrtle  knew  so  little  about  it  that  she 
was  just  as  glad  to  be  a  member  as  a  president. 
Then,  too,  she  liked  quiet  little  Helen  best  of  all 
the  children,  and  was  satisfied  to  be  what  she  was. 
Helen  had  been  very  kind  to  her. 
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After  the  election  they  took  the  seed  catalogue 
to  select  the  seeds  they  wished  to  order. 

"In  our  other  club  we  had  five  members,"  said 
Margaret,  "and  each  paid  a  fee  of  five  cents  when 
we  joined.  Then  we  took  this  twenty-five  cents 
and  sent  for  five  five-cent  packages  of  seeds,  and 
each  member  had  one  fifth  of  each  package;  so  we 
each  had  one  cent's  worth  of  five  kinds  of  seeds 
from  that." 

"  I  should  n't  think  one  cent's  worth  of  seeds 
would  amount  to  anything,"  said  Genevieve. 

"  They  were  all  small  seeds,"  explained  INIar- 
garet,  "and  Helen's  cent's  worth  of  petunias  filled 
a  little  bed  nearly  two  feet  square ;  and  my  cent's 
worth  of  China  pinks  blossomed  beautifully,  and 
when  autumn  came  I  took  up  that  box  of  them 
which  you  saw  blossoming  in  the  kitchen  win- 
dow." 

"  Well,  then,  let 's  do  the  same,"  said  Clover. 
"  I  should  love  to  have  ever  and  ever  so  many 
different  kinds  of  plants  in  ni}-  garden." 

"So  should  I,"  agreed  Helen,  "because  the 
seeds  are  so  different,  and  come  up  so  differently, 
and  grow  so  differently,  and  bud  and  blossom  so 
queerly,  I  love  to  watch  them.  And  mamma  tells 
us  how  differently  they  live — ^just  as  different 
children  do." 

They  turned  the  pages  of  the  seed  catalogue 
over  and  over.  Margaret  and  Helen  told  tliem  of 
the  success  or  failure  they  had  had  with  the  dif- 
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ferent  kinds  of  seeds.  At  last  it  was  decided  to 
send  for  China  pinks,  petunias,  mignonette,  asters, 
sweet  alyssura,  ageratum  and  candytuft,  as  the 
seeds  to  be  divided  between  the  members  of  the 
club.  Helen  and  Clover  thought  they  would  take 
a  paper  of  four-o'clock  seeds  together ;  and  Mar- 
garet and  Genevieve  each  wanted  a  package  of 
violet-scented  pansies  which  they  saw  adver- 
tised. 

"I  want  two  or  three  packages  of  nasturtium 
seeds,"  said  Frankie.  "They  make  such  nice  bright 
bouquets  to  give  sick  people.  I  love  to  give  away 
flowers." 

"  Think  I  '11  have  some  geranium  and  dahlia 
seeds,"  said  Charlie.     "  I  like  big  flowers." 

"But  you  buy  bulbs  for  dahlias,  and  we  start 
geraniums  from  slips,"  laughed  Margaret. 

"  Get  squash  seeds,"  advised  Earl  Sibley,  who 
had  come  to  look  at  the  catalogue.  "  They  have 
big  blossoms." 

The  children  laughed  gaily.  The  meeting  had 
become  very  informal,  but  Genevieve,  as  secretary, 
was  making  a  careful  list  of  all  the  seeds  the  chil- 
dren decided  to  order,  although  they  changed  their 
minds  so  often  that  Earl  said  they  would  better 
spend  a  day  deciding  what  they  really  wanted  or 
they  would  wear  holes  through  the  order  sheet, 
erasing  so  often. 

"  Good  idea,"  said  Genevieve.  "  I  wish  you 
would   each   decide    how  much  money   you   can 
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spend  and  how  you  want  to  spend  it,  before  you 
give  me  any  more  orders." 

"■We  only  spent  twenty  cents  apiece  last  year," 
said  Helen,  "and  our  gardens  were  full.  You  see 
we  can  have  more  by  all  ordering  together.  We 
must  get  our  friends  to  order  their  seeds  with  ours, 
for  this  firm  gives  an  extra  package  of  seeds,  that 
we  can  divide  among  ourselves,  for  every  dollar's 
worth  tliat  a  club  orders." 

"How  many  will  you  order  with  us,  Earl?" 
asked  Clover. 

"  I  've  got  ten  cents,"  said  Earl.  "  I  '11  order 
some  lettuce,  or  radishes,  or  cucumbers,  or — or" — 
turning  the  pages — "something." 

"We  can't  decide  to-night,"  said  Margaret,  at 
last,  "  so  let 's  all  go  home  and  think  about  it  and 
each  bring  a  written  list  of  what  we  want  to-mor- 
row afternoon,  and  all  the  orders  we  can  get  from 
our  friends,  and  the  money  to  pay  for  them.  Then 
we  can  send  our  order  right  away." 

If  this  club  had  not  elected  a  very  careful  sec- 
retary who  could  have  much  help  at  home,  the 
lists  of  orders  brought  in  could  never  have  been 
correctly  filled  at  any  seed-house,  but  Genevieve 
was  patient  and  wrote  and  re  wrote  her  order- 
sheet  until  her  mother  said  there  were  no  errors 
in  it.  Then  for  nearly  a  week  the  members  of  the 
club  worked  busily  to  prepare  their  garden-beds 
for  the  seeds  they  had  ordered.  After  the  ground 
had  been  spaded  the  children  worked  over  the  soil 
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with  rakes  and  hoes,  fertilizing  it,  and  making  it 
soft  and  rich,  and  as  tempting  a  home  as  any  am- 
bitious little  seed  could  wish  to  find.  Sometimes 
they  all  worked  together  on  one  bed,  but  more 
often  two  or  three  worked  while  the  others  stood 
about  and  admired  or  gave  advice. 

"  You  may  elect  me  Flower-picker-in-Chief," 
said  Earl  Sible3^  "  I  detest  weeding,  but  I  like 
to  snip  the  flowers  off,  and  I'll  water  them  over 
the  fence  with  our  garden  hose  any  time.  It  has 
a  sprinkler." 

"Don't  put  it  on  them  until  they're  pretty 
well  started  or  you'll  be  Seed-dro\vner-in-Chief," 
said  Margaret ;  "  but  we  '11  be  very  glad  if  you 
will  water  them  for  us  while  we  are  away  this 
summer  vacation.  Earl." 

"I  am  grateful  to  the  garden  club  for  interest- 
ing Frankie  in  something  out-of  doors,"  Mrs. 
Rogers  said  one  day,  when  she  was  calling  on 
Mrs.  Jewel.  "  He  sleeps  soundly  now,  and  seems 
to  be  growing  hearty  and  well.  The  garden  club 
is  a  success." 

"  Few  people  appreciate  how  much  pleasure  and 
benefit  a  garden  of  his  very  own  will  give  a  child," 
said  ]\rrs.  Jewel.  "  I  have  known  it  to  help  rude 
children  to  become  tender  to  care  for  a  garden. 
Children  do  not  often  neglect  a  plant  of  their  own 
which  they  have  learned  to  love.  One  of  our 
great  men  has  said,  you  know,  '  To  make  a  child 
tender,  you  must  give  him  something  to  tend.' " 
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This  wise  saying  was  being  proved  true  in  the 
garden  club,  for  both  Chailie  and  Myrtle  had  be- 
gun to  feel  very  tender  toward  the  little  beds  they 
were  preparing  for  their  share  of  the  seeds. 
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CHAPTER  XV 

A   QUARREL 

Soon  the  gardens  were  all  ready,  and  there  was 
nothing  for  the  clnb  to  do  but  wait  for  the  com- 
ing of  their  seeds.  They  watched  for  the  post- 
man, and  every  time  he  came  in  sight  they  raced 
down  the  street  to  meet  him  to  ask  if  he  had  a 
package  for  Genevieve  Estelle  Lincoln.  The 
postman  was  a  merry  man  as  well  as  a  patient 
one  and  began  to  tease  them  after  a  few  days  by 
not  telling  them  whether  he  had  the  package  or 
not. 

"  Wait  and  see,"  he  would  say,  looking  myste- 
rious and  wise  as  he  went  to  the  other  houses 
whicii  came  first  on  his  route. 

Then,  when  he  came  to  Genevieve's  house,  with 
the  whole  bevy  of  children  dancing  about  him,  he 
would  sort  the  letters  in  his  hand,  search  in  his 
bag  and  then  look  surprised  as  he  said,  "  No,  no 
package  for  Genevieve  Lincoln;  but  here's  a 
paper  and  several  letters  for  her  father.  Won't 
they  do  ?  " 

When  at  last  the  bulky  yellow  package  came, 
the  postman  tied  it  to  his  buttonhole,  where  it 
dangled  with  the  address  in  plain  sight  as  he 
came  from  house  to  house  down  the  street. 
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How  the  children  shouted  I  How  they  begged 
liini  to  give  it  to  tliem  that  minute. 

"Against  the  law  to  give  children  mail  on  the 
streets,"  said  the  postman,  provokingly. 

"But  we're  not  children.  We  are  a  society!" 
cried  Frankie. 

It  was  after  school  and  the  whole  society'  was 
really  there. 

"  Good  !  "  laughed  the  postman.  "  Then  I  must 
give  you  your  mail,  surely.  Where  is  Miss  Gene- 
vieve Estelle  Lincoln  ?  " 

So,  at  last,  Genevieve  received  the  package, 
and  they  all  ran  back  to  their  meeting-place  on 
the  stone  steps  of  the  sunny  side  piazza  to  open 
it.  Genevieve  read  the  letter,  which  came  at  the 
same  time,  as  the  other  members  of  the  society 
crowded  about  her.  It  began  "  Miss  Genevieve 
Estelle  Lincoln,  Dear  Madam,"  and  made  her 
feel  ver}^  grown  up  and  dignified. 

"Oh-h!  Will  the  flowers  be  like  those?" 
asked  Charlie,  pointing  to  the  pictures  on  the  en- 
velopes. 

"  Here  are  my  pansy  seeds,  and  yours,  Marga- 
ret," sighed  Genevieve,  happily,  "  and  here  are 
the  packages  Mrs.  Rogers  ordered,  and  there  are 
Earl's,  and  there  are  Peter's  and  Mr.  Jewel's," 
sorting  out  the  packages  ordered  by  friends  out- 
side the  club.  "You  can  each  take  those  you  got 
the  orders  for  to  the  right  jieople,"  giving  them  out 
in  order,  "and  now  all  the  rest  belong  to  our  club ! " 
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"  I  'm  so  glad  they  have  come  at  last,"  said 
Margaret,  reaching  out  her  hand  for  the  club 
seeds.  "  My  little  envelopes  are  all  made."  Then, 
turning  to  Frankie,  the  vice  president,  she  said, 
"Can't  you  come  over  to  our  house  right  away 
and  help  me  divide  them?" 

Genevieve  looked  at  Margaret  in  astonish- 
ment. 

*'  Why,  I  'm  the  one  to  divide  the  seeds  !  "  she 
gasped.  "Mamma  will  help  me  do  it  this  even- 
ing, and  I  '11  give  them  out  before  school  to-mor- 
row morning.  Of  coarse  I  'm  the  one  to  divide 
them,"  as  Margaret  looked  surprised.  "I  sent  for 
them !  " 

"  To  be  sure  you  sent  for  them,  because  you  are 
the  secretary,  and  Clover  collected  the  money  be- 
cause slie  's  treasurer,"  explained  Margaret,  "  but, 
of  course,  the  president  and  the  vice  president 
must  divide  the  seeds.  They  did  in  our  other 
club,  did  n't  they,  Helen  ?  " 

"  Yes,  indeed,"  agreed  Helen.  "  Of  course, 
that's  their  work." 

"  That 's  the  only  thing  they  have  to  do,"  urged 
Margaret,  as  Genevieve  showed  no  signs  of  giving 
up  the  seeds. 

"  The  president  has  charge  of  the  meetings ;  and 
I  'm  sure  I  should  consider  that  was  enough  with- 
out trying  to  take  the  secretary's  work  away  from 
her  if  I  were  you,  Margaret  Jewel ! "  cried  Gene- 
vieve.    The  long  pent-up  jealousy  triumphed  at 
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last,  and  was  flushing  from  her  eyes  and  speaking 
througli  tlie  anger  in  iier  voice. 

"  Whew  \v  !  "  whistled  Earl,  provokingly. 

"  I  'm  not  trying  to  take  yonr  work  away  from 
you,"  said  Margaret,  very  firmljs  "for  it's  not 
your  work,  Genevieve,  it 's  mine  !  " 

She,  too,  felt  that  the  trouble  which  had  been 
gathering  ever  since  she  had  come  into  the  king- 
dom where  Genevieve  reigned  was  coming  to  a 
climax.  She  had  borne  much  from  Genevieve's 
exacting  rule,  but  it  was  not  her  nature  to  yield 
to  any  such  outright  injustice  as  she  felt  this  to 
be,  without  a  protest. 

"  It  is  the  president's  work,"  said  Helen. 

"It  is  my  work,"  insisted  Genevieve,  now  thor- 
oughly angry,  and  losing  all  self-control,  "  and 
you  know  very  well  that  it  is ;  only  you  thiid^  no 
one  in  the  wide  world  can  do  anything  quite  as 
well  as  you  Jewel  girls !  But  you  will  find  I  can 
divide  those  seeds,  and  that  I  'm  simply  guiny  to  do 

"  Why,  you  've  no  right  to  !  "  exclaimed  Helen, 
as  if  this  decided  the  matter.  "  This  is  what  the 
club  was  formed  for,  so  of  course  the  president 
should  do  it.  Let 's  put  it  to  vote.  Frankie, 
don't  you  want  to  come  over  to  our  house  and 
help  Margaret  divide  the  seeds  instead  of  having 
(Teiievieve  do  it  all  alone  ?  That  one  is  your  right 
hand.     We  're  going  to  vote." 

Yes,  indeed.     Frankie  was  very  anxious  to  do  it. 
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Margaret  had  promised  him  that  he  should,  and 
he  had  been  thinking  of  it  for  days. 

"  Yes,  put  it  to  vote,"  said  Earl.  "  I  'm  not  in 
it,  so  I  '11  count  the  ballots." 

"  Vote  for  Margaret,  Charlie,"  said  Frankie. 

"  I  won't  have  it  decided  that  way,"  said  Gene- 
vieve. She  saw  very  quickly  that  the  two  boys 
would  vote  for  Margaret,  and  that  would  make  it 
impossible  for  her  to  win.  "  TheSe  seeds  have 
come  to  me,  and  I  will  give  them  out  when  I 
please  and  in  the  way  I  please.  I  shall  divide 
them  myself." 

"  Just  like  a  girl,"  said  Earl,  turning  against 
Genevieve,  although  he  had  been  unable  to  decide 
which  was  in  the  right  before ;  '*  you  can't  reason 
with  them." 

"  Just  like  a  boy,"  returned  Genevieve,  scorn- 
fully, "  to  think  a  vote  can  decide  anything,  no 
matter  how  little  the  voters  know,  or  how  much 
they  have  been  talked  to  by  the  other  side !  I 
shall  divide  these  seeds  myself." 

"Have  you  any  right  to  do  it?"  asked  Marga- 
ret, severely. 

"I  have  the  seeds.  Miss  Margaret  Jewel,"  said 
Genevieve,  scornfully.  She  rose  and  started 
proudly  across  the  piazza  with  all  the  gay  little 
envelopes  gathered  in  her  apron.  At  the  door  she 
waited  for  her  guests  to  go. 

Margaret  rose  with   equal    dignity   and   went 
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down  the  step  with  Helen.  She  was  scarcely  able 
to  control  herself. 

*'  Your  garden  club  is  a  great  affair,  Genevieve 
Lincoln  !  "  said  Earl  Sibley.  "  Glad  I  'm  not  in 
it,"  and  he  ran  on  down  the  street. 

"  Good  afternoon,"  said  Genevieve,  with  wither- 
ing politeness. 

'•  Good  afternoon,"  replied  Margaret,  in  the 
same  way. 

"  Say,"  cried  Frankie,  "  you  can't  have  the  lit- 
tle envelopes  she  has  made  to  put  the  seeds  in  !  " 

"  I  do  n't  care  for  any  home-made  envelopes," 
replied  Genevieve,  cuttingly.  "  I  can  buy  plenty." 

"  I  wish  we  never  had  asked  Genevieve  Lincoln 
to  join  the  society.  I  wish  we  never  need  play 
with  her  again,"  said  Helen.  Her  quiet  temper 
was  thoroughly  aroused.  She  was  burning  to 
make  some  very  sharp  replies  when  Genevieve 
taunted  her  sister — her  beautiful,  gifted  sister 
Margaret,  who  was,  of  course,  Helen  thought,  the 
most  wonderful  girl  in  tlie  world — but  both  Jewel 
girls  had  learned  to  control  themselves  well. 

"  When  you  get  through  the  gap  in  our  fence 
you  'd  better  close  it  up,"  shouted  Clover,  taking 
her  sister's  part  vigorously,  as  she  did  everything, 
"  for  we  do  n't  ever  want  to  see  you  coming 
through  there  again." 

Neither  Margaret  nor  Helen  made  any  reply, 
but  in  their  hurt  and  angry  hearts  they  decided  to 
close  it  so  tight  that  the  Lincoln  girls  could  not  even 
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look  through.  They  did  not  care  to  humble  them- 
selves enough  to  squeeze  through  so  small  a  space 
now,  so  they  turned  and  walked  sedately  up  the 
path,  out  of  the  front  gate  and  around  the  square. 
Charlie  and  Fraakie  went  with  them  as  far  as 
their  own  homes.  Then  each  boy  went  in  to  tell 
his  mother  how  the  garden  club  which  they  had 
enjoyed  so  much  had  gone  to  pieces. 

Myrtle  alone  still  sat  on  the  stone  steps.  She 
had  not  said  one  word.  She  had  only  looked  in 
astonishment  from  one  to  the  other.  After  a  long 
time  she  walked  slowly  out  of  the  yard  sobbing 
softly  to  herself.  The  garden  club  had  been  dear 
to  Myrtle,  but,  worst  of  all,  she  had  discovered 
that  these  girls  could  quarrel  and  be  disagreeable. 
Myrtle  was  a  strange  little  girl.  She  said  noth- 
ing about  the  trouble  to  any  one,  but  that  night, 
after  she  was  alone,  she  softly  sobbed  herself  to 
sleep. 

"  Can't  we  have  any  gardens  of  our  own  now?  " 
Frankie  Rogers  asked  his  mother,  anxiously.  "  Do 
you  suppose  Genevieve  Lincoln  will  keep  all  our 
seeds  lierself  ?  " 

"No,  indeed,"  said  his  mother.  "Genevieve  is 
always  fair  and  sensible.  Her  only  fault  is  that 
she  always  wants  to  rule  and  insists  on  having 
her  own  way.  If  people  only  let  her  do  that,  she 
usually  rules  in  a  very  generous  and  kindly  way." 

"  She  said  some  hateful  things  to  Margaret,  and 
11 
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she  said  she  would  n't  give  us  the  seeds  till  she 
pleased." 

"We  mustn't  remember  what  people  say  when 
they  are  angry,"  said  Mrs.  Rogers.  "  The  girls 
will  be  ashamed  of  their  quarrel  by  to-morrow, 
and  be  better  friends  than  ever." 

But  Mrs.  Rogers  was  mistaken.  Wrong  feel- 
ings had  long  been  growing  in  Genevieve's  heart, 
and  the  minute  she  had  let  them  control  her, 
jealousy  had  sprung  like  a  monster  whose  cage 
has  been  opened  for  an  instant,  and  had  taken  en- 
tire possession  of  the  only  kingdom  in  which  Gen- 
eyieve  had  any  right  to  rule — the  kingdom  of  her 
own  heart.  Thus  she  had  lost  not  onl}^  her  place 
among  the  cliildren,  but  the  control  of  herself. 
Genevieve's  thoughts  were  usually  pure  and  noble 
ones,  but  now  that  the  monster  Jealousy  ruled,  he 
tormented  her  with  bitter,  angry  thoughts  which 
flooded  her  brain  and  made  it  impossible  to  reason 
clearly  or  justly. 

"  Do  n't  you  dare  tell  any  one  a  single  word 
about  this,"  she  said  fiercely  to  Clover,  as  she 
tossed  all  the  seeds  into  a  drawer  and  locked  it, 
feeling  she  could  never  touch  them  again. 

"  Are  n't  you  going  to  play  with  the  Jewels  any 
more  ?  "  asked  Clover.  She  was  already  beginning 
to  be  sorry  to  lose  her  playmates. 

"  No !  "  said  Genevieve,  in  the  same  fierce  tone, 
''  and  do  n't  you  dare  speak  to  them  once,  Clover 
Lincoln !  " 
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The  Jewel  girls  told  their  mother  all  about  the 
quarrel.  She  said  little,  because  she  wanted  them 
to  settle  it  for  themselves  in  their  own  way. 

Margaret's  slower  temper  had  at  last  become 
thoroughly  aroused:  and,  although  she  would,  of 
course,  have  been  willing  to  give  up  the  pleasure 
of  putting  up  the  seeds  in  the  neat  little  envelopes 
and  marking  them  carefully,  as  she  liad.  planned, 
she  could  not  overlook  the  cruel  taunts  that  had 
cut  her  loving  heart.  She  had  admired  Gene- 
vieve's queenly  ways  from  the  first,  and,  since 
the  day  Johnnie  was  lost,  had  been  learning  to 
love  her,  so  that  Genevieve's  cruel  speeches  hurt 
her  more  than  almost  anything  that  had  ever  come 
into  her  life,  and  she  could  not  forgive  them.  So 
the  next  day  passed  and  the  next,  and  the  waiting 
gardens  were  still  neglected,  while  the  seeds  be- 
longing to  the  club  lay  locked  in  Genevieve's 
drawer,  and  seeds  of  a  different  kind  were  grow- 
ing in  the  hearts  of  their  owners. 


CHAPTER  XVI 

Johnnie's  grief 

The  very  evening  of  the  qu;uiel,  Genevieve 
and  Clover  nailed  boards  across  the  gap  in  the 
fence  on  their  side,  and  Helen  and  Margaret  only 
waited  for  their  firm  strokes  to  cease  before  going 
out  to  nail  more  and  taller  boards  on  their  side 
up  and  down  the  place  where  the  gap  had  been. 

Teddie  and  Johnnie  did  not  like  this.  They 
were  not  allowed  to  go  around  the  square  alone, 
although  they  had  visited  back  and  forth  as  much 
as  they  liked  when  they  could  creep  through  the 
gap,  for  in  that  way  they  were  always  in  sight  or 
in  calling  distance  from  either  house. 

Teddie  could  have  climbed  the  fence,  for  he 
was  almost  as  sure-footed  as  Johnnie's  Kitty 
Black,  but  Julia  had  once  seen  him  on  top  of  it 
and  was  so  afraid  he  would  get  hurt  that  she  told 
him  she  would  never  bake  him  another  little  pie 
or  gingerbread  man  if  he  climbed  that  fence. 
Johnnie  was  too  small  and  roly-poly  to  try  it,  so 
the  boys  could  only  peep  at  each  other  through 
knot-holes  and  cracks,  and  that  soon  became  very 
tiresome. 

The  little  boys  usually  played  happily  together 
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all  the  morning;  but  to-day,  after  their  sisters  had 
gone  to  school,  each  wandered  about  in  his  own 
yard  hugging  his  doll  close  to  hide  the  loneliness. 

"What  can  we  play,  Tirafy?"  sighed  Johnnie. 
Helen  was  at  school  and  Margaret  was  busy 
studying  with  her  mother.  Mrs.  Meloney,  a 
cousin  of  Julia's,  was  ironing  in  the  kitchen  for 
the  Jewels.     "  Do  n't  you  know  what  to  play?  " 

Timfy  was  not  able  to  answer,  although  he  was 
usually  very  accommodating  and  answered  all 
of  Johnnie's  questions  in  a  high  little  voice  that 
lisped  and  yet  was  not  quite  like  Johnnie's  ordi- 
nary voice.  Timfy  was  crocheted  of  bright 
worsteds.  His  jacket  was  brown,  his  trousers  red, 
his  shoes  black,  and  above  the  reddest  of  lips  and 
a  crooked  nose,  sparkled  two  black  bead  eyes. 
Timfy  could  be  anything  Johnnie  wished,  from  a 
General  Washington  in  the  arm}-  to  a  ragman, 
who  carried  on  his  bent  back  the  button-bag 
borrowed  from  Margaret's  workbasket,  and  who 
traveled  up  and  down  the  play  streets  across  the 
table,  crying  hoarsely  : 

"  Ragth,  rubberth,  bottleth  I  "  Or  Timfy  could 
be  a  horse-car  conductor  and  collect  fares  from 
the  paper  dolls  Johnnie  had  helped  to  their  seats 
in  a  long  narrow  box  which  was  drawn  by  a  pair 
of  black  horses  that  looked  much  like  Johnnie's 
own  best  boots. 

Timfy  was  never  cross.  We  who  are  not  made 
of  worsted    might   learn    many  valuable    lessons 
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from  him,  for  Timfy  always  had  the  same  expres- 
sion of  cheerful  good  nature  on  his  face.  To  be 
sure,  as  he  had  grown  older,  Timfy  had  lost  much 
of  his  black  linen  hair,  and  his  nose  had  be- 
come more  crooked  than  ever.  One  arm  was 
painfully  raveled,  while  his  coat  showed  many  of 
Helen's  careful  darnings  in  darker  brown.  But, 
in  spite  of  it  all,  Timfy's  dear  crimson  lips — a 
little  faded  by  many  wet  baby  kisses — seemed 
only  to  smile  more  cheerfully,  while  his  feet 
dangled  in  a  more  tiptoe  way,  as  if  he  would  still 
laugh  and  dance  dull  care  away. 

Johnnie  usually  talked  in  a  weak  piping  voice 
when  he  spoke  for  Timothy,  and  in  a  strong, 
masterful  one  when  he  spoke  to  him. 

"  Gueth  we  '11  go  to  walk  a  little  way,"  Johnnie 
said,  longing  to  steal  around  the  square  to  Ted- 
die's  house.     "  Do  n't  you  want  to  go,  Timfy  ?  " 

But  Timothy  was  a  well-trained  child ;  he  was 
often  made  to  talk  as  if  he  were  Johnnie's  better 
self.     He  answered  in  the  piping  voice : 

"Margaret  thaid  not  to  go  out  of  ver  front 
gate  ever^  without  athking." 

"  H'm-m  !  Ain't  going  !  "  declared  Johnnie's 
masterful  voice, — "  only  jutht  a  little  wayth." 

"  K  you  put  one  foot  outthide  the  gate,  it  will 
be  wrong !  "  replied  the  thin  voice  supposed  to 
come  from  Timfy's  weak  lungs. 

"  It  ith  n't  polite  to  talk  to  your  father  in  vat 
way !  "  and  papa-Johnnie  turned  Timfy  over  his 
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knee  and  spanked  him — although  he  himself  had 
never  been  punished  in  any  such  wa}'. 

"  You  can't  go,  anyway,"  piped  Timfy's  voice. 
His  head  was  thumped  against  the  gate-post  for 
his  faithfulness,  but  he  was  a  cheerful  martyr  and 
still  smiled  serenely. 

Not  being  able  to  allow  himself  to  run  away, 
Johnnie  walked  slowly  back  to  the  kitchen  to 
watch  the  woman  who  had  been  hired  to  do  the 
ironing, 

"What  maketh  you  wet  your  finger?"  he 
asked,  watching  with  his  small  head  on  one  side, 
as  she  tried  the  hot  flat-irons. 

"  Shure,  it 's  jist  ter  make  thet  purty  sissilin' 
noise  yer  hear,"  replied  Mrs.  Meloney,  who  did  not 
feel  it  necessary  to  tell  children  the  truth,  always. 

"  What  for  do  you  rub  the  iron  on  the  thalt?" 
queried  Johnnie. 

"  Ter  press  the  wrinkles  out  o'  the  salt,  honey  !  " 
answered  the  woman. 

"Well — what  for  do  you  have  a  holder?" 
Johnnie  had  asked  Margaret  these  questions  many 
times  and  knew  the  real  reasons  very  well,  but  he 
had  nothing  else  to  do,  so  lie  enjoyed  questioning 
Mrs.  Meloney  just  for  the  sake  of  asking  some- 
thing.    "  What  for  do  you  have  a  holder?" 

"Ar-rh,  thet 's  so  me  great  hands  won't  hurt 
the  tender  little  flat-iron,"  replied  Mrs.  JNIeloney. 
"An'  now  do  ye  shtop  yer  questions  an'  run  away 
loike  the  foine  boy  ye  air,  Johnnie  !  " 
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"But — but  Mrs.  Meloney,"  persisted  the  small 
tease,  "  what  for — what  for  " — searching  for  a 
■difficult  question — "what  for  doth  folkth  iron 
clothe  for,  anyway?" 

"  Jist  fer  the  sake  o'  givin'  'em  a  bit  av  exercise, 
me  love,"  chuckled  the  washerwoman.  "  Sliure, 
we  'd  grow  old  whoile  yit  we  was  young  did  we 
set  in  the  corner  all  day." 

"  Well,  but  what  for,  wliat  for  " — began  John- 
nie, enjoying  the  rude  wit  and  wishing  to  call 
forth  more  of  it — "  what  for  "- — 

"  Ar-rh  now  !  go  'long  wid  ye  !  "  shouted  Mrs. 
Meloney,  going  to  the  stove  to  exchange  her  iron 
for  one  freshly  heated,  "  not  another  quistion  will 
I  answer ! " 

Johnnie  tossed  Timfy  high  above  his  head  and 
then  ran  across  the  kitchen  to  catch  him  as  lie 
came  down. 

"Ain't  ye  ashamed  ter  use  yer  own  son  fer  a 
ball  ?  "  called  Mrs.  Meloney,  as  she  ironed  away 
on  one  of  Helen's  aprons. 

"  He  liketh  it,"  lisped  Johnnie,  picking  Timfy 
out  of  the  clothes-basket  into  which  he  had  fallen 
on  coming  down  the  second  time. 

"  Ye  '11  kill  him  entoirely,"  said  Mrs.  Meloney. 

"  No,  no  !  Timfy  like  " — but  Johnnie's  gay  little 
laugh  ended  in  a  shriek  of  woe.  Poor  Timfy  had 
unfortunately  come  down  the  third  time  among 
the  flat-irons  on  the  hot  stove. 
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"  Oh-h-h ! "  shrieked  Johnnie,  as  he  saw  the 
smoke  curling  around  his  doll.     "  Oh-h-h  !  " 

"  Land  o'  the  livin' !  "  exclaimed  Mrs.  Meloney. 
She  turned  and  snatched  the  scorching  object  off 
the  stove  and  threw  it  headlong  into  the  sink, 
"What '11  ye  be  a  doin'  nixt  ter  shtart  me  out  o' 
me  boots  wid  yer  yells  ?  Go  'long,  boy,  an'  do  n't 
be  afther  touchin'  the  shmellin'  thing  !  Shure,  an' 
it'll  be  more  then  one  hour  afore  Igit  the  awful 
shmell  out  o'  the  kitchen." 

She  elbowed  Johnnie  awa}'^  from  the  sink  and 
took  the  smoking  mass  between  her  thumb  and 
one  finger  and  started  for  the  ash-box. 

"  Do  n't !  do  n't !  That  'th  mine  !  "  screamed 
Johnnie,  when  he  saw  what  she  was  going  to  do. 
"  I  want  Timfy.     I  want  my  Timfy." 

*'  Take  him,  an'  the  shmell  out  along  wid  ye  !  " 
cried  the  woman,  impatiently.  And  if  dear  sister 
Margaret  had  not  come  out  just  then,  there  is  no 
knowing  what  might  have  happened,  for  both 
were  excited  and  angry. 

Margaret  sat  down  on  the  cool  piazza  with 
Johnnie  in  her  lap  after  they  had  put  all  there 
was  left  of  poor  Timothy  carefully  away  for  a 
time,  and  tried  to  comfort  him. 

"Can't  I  have  a  fun'ral?"  asked  Johnnie. 

"  Do  you  want  one  ?  " 

"  Yeth.  Teddie  had  one  for  vat  bird  we  found 
vat  wath  dead." 

So  Margaret  fixed  a  little  box  and  they  dug  a 
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little  grave  iiear  the  arbor  where  all  Timfy's  ugli- 
ness could  be  buried  from  sight  and  they  coukl 
remember  him  as  he  used  to  be.  Mamma  Jewel 
gave  Johnnie  a  little  potted  geranium  to  plant  at 
the  head  of  the  grave,  and  when  Helen  came 
home  they  were  all  ready  for  the  funeral.  John- 
nie wislied  Teddie  could  come  to  it. 

"  I  went  to  hith  when  vat  bird  died,"  he  said, 
wistfully. 

It  was  not  often  that  Margaret  refused  to  do 
anything  for  her  Johnnie,  but  she  shook  her  head, 
and  Helen  said,  firmly  : 

"  No,  Johnnie,  dear  ;  Teddie  can't  come." 

Then  they  had  their  simple  little  service  alone. 
Johnnie  was  very  brave  until  he  asked  to  kiss 
Timfy.  Then  when  his  iips  touched  the  place 
where  the  dear,  smiling  face  had  been,  he  broke 
down  and  sobbed,  "  O  Timfy  !  Timfy  !  " 

Even  Mrs.  Meloney,  who  was  watching  from 
behind  the  kitchen  door,  wiped  her  eyes  on  her 
apron  and  murmured,  "Poor  darlint,  shure  his 
wee  heart  is  broke,  intoirely." 

"  An'  Teddie  did  n't  come,"  wailed  Johnnie. 

"  Oh,  dear ! "  sighed  Margaret ;  "  I  wish  he  had 
wanted  anything  but  that." 

She  comforted  him  as  best  she  could  and  led 
him  in  to  dinner,  but  he  talked  of  Teddie  until 
she  could  bear  it  no  longer. 

"  If  I  see  Teddie  out  in  his  yard,  I  '11  ask  him 
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to  come  over  and  spend  the  afternoon  with  you," 
she  said.     "  We  can  lift  him  over  the  fence." 

But  Teddie  did  not  come  out  in  the  yard  as 
usual,  and,  although  it  hurt  Margaret  keenly  to 
hear  her  Johnnie  grieving  for  him,  she  could  not 
make  up  her  mind  to  go  to  the  house,  where  she 
might  have  to  speak  to  Genevieve,  and  ask  for 
him.  It  was  a  relief  when  at  last  Johnnie's  bed- 
time came. 

"  I  am  sorry  you  do  n't  feel  willing  to  forgive 
the  Lincoln  girls  yet,"  said  Mamma  Jewel,  as 
Margaret  was  making  Johnnie  ready  for  bed. 

"  I  think  I  might  have  if  Genevieve  had  come 
and  said  she  was  sorry,"  replied  iNIargaret. 

"  We  can't  take  our  boards  off  the  gap  until 
they  take  off  theirs,"  said  Helen,  "  for  theirs  were 
nailed  on  first." 

"  If  we  did,  they  might  say  worse  things,"  said 
Margaret.  "  We  live  in  a  smaller  house  than  they 
do." 

"You  wrong  them  by  thinking  that  would  make 
any  difference,"  said  ]\Irs.  Jewel.  She  knew  Gen- 
evieve had  no  such  feeling.  She  was  sure  that 
the  girl  was  jealous  oidy  of  being  the  leader  and 
of  ruling  in  everything. 

"I  don't  know,"  hesitated  Margaret,  unforgiv- 
ingly. 

"  That  is  one  of  the  wrong  ideas  that  always 
makes  a  quarrel  more  bitter,"  said  Mrs.  Jewel. 
"  Each  party  thinks  of  things  the  other  one  might 
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say  or  miglit  do,  or  might  think,  and  becomes 
more  angry  over  the  wrongs  that  might  be  than 
over  the  real  ones." 

Margaret  sighed.  There  were  real  wrongs  and 
bitter  memories  living  in  her  heart  unforgiven, 
and  it  was  natural  that  bitter  thoughts  should 
spring  from  such  seed. 

"  The  quarrel  was  over  a  question  which  might 
be  decided  justly  in  either  way,"  went  on  Mrs. 
Jewel.  "  I  think  if  you  were  willing  to  do  your 
part  toward  making  up  they  would  be  glad  to  do 
theirs  by  this  time." 

"  Then  they  should  come  to  us,"  said  Helen, 
"  for  they  were  to  blame  for  the  quarrel.  We 
might  have  settled  it  by  vote  or  in  some  pleasant 
way  if  they  had  n't  said  unkind  things.  Even 
when  they  did,  Margaret  did  n't  say  one  hateful 
thing.  There  were  plenty  she  might  have  said ; 
and  even  Clover  told  us  she  didn't  ever  want  to 
see  us  over  there  again.  It  was  all  the  worse  be- 
cause we  were  at  their  house,  and  Genevieve  is 
usually  very  particular  about  the  way  she  speaks 
to  her  guests.  I  'ni  sure  they  ought  to  come  to 
us  first !  " 

"  That  reminds  me  of  Phil's  verse,"  said  mamma. 
"  Take  my  Bible,  and  while  I  am  helping  Johnnie, 
find  the  verse  in  Romans  where  Phil  wrote  his 
name,  please.  See  if  you  can  tell  how  it  applies 
to-day." 

Margaret  found  the  place  and  Helen  came  and 
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looked  over  her  sister's  shoulder,  her  long  curls 
falling  like  sunshine  down  about  them  both. 
Slowly  they  read :  "  We  then  that  are  strong 
ought  to  bear  the  infirmities  of  the  weak,  and  not 
to  please  ourselves." 

"  That  must  mean  that  if  we  were  strong 
enough  not  to  say  hateful  things,  we  ought  to  be 
strong  enough  to  forgive  those  who  were  weak 
enough  to  do  it,"  said  Margaret,  ruefully  ;  "but  I 
do  n't  want  to." 

"  They  made  the  trouble.  They  ought  to  come 
to  us,"  said  Helen.  "There  isn't  anything  for 
us  to  ask  them  to  forgive." 

"  Could  n't  you  give  up  an'  let  Gen'vieve  d'vide 
'em  ?  "  Johnnie  asked,  unexpectedly.  He  had  been 
listening  and  understood  more  than  they  thought. 

The  girls  lauglied. 

"  Read  all  that  Phil  has  marked,"  said  mamma. 

"'Let  every  one  of  us  please  his  neighbour  for 
his  good  to  edification.  For  even  Christ  pleased 
not  himself.'  " 

"What  does  edification  mean?"  asked  Helen. 

Margaret  went  to  the  dictionary  and  found  the 
word.  The  girls  had  been  taught  to  use  the  dic- 
tionary for  themselves.  "  '  Improvement  by  in- 
struction, enlightenment,' "  she  read. 

"  Then  I  suppose  it  means  we  are  to  teach  our 
neighbors  to  do  right  by  doing  it  ourselves,"  said 
Helen.  "But  the  Lincoln  girls  don't  need  to  be 
taught  by  us.     They  know  what  is  right." 
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Margaret  sat  thinking  of  the  words  Phil  liad 
marked.  His  })encilings  made  the  verses  mean 
much  more  to  her.  She  knew  Phil's  faults  and 
temptations.  If  he  could  be  noble  enough  to  be 
humble,  couldn't  they?  She  knew  Helen  would 
soon  forgive  the  girls  if  she  did.  Still  her  heart 
was  very  sore. 

"  If  we  lived  in  the  large  fine  house,  and  the 
Lincolns  lived  in  the  small  one  I  would  go  to- 
morrow and  tell  Genevieve  she  might  divide  the 
seeds  and  give  her  a  chance  to  say  she  is  sorry, 
but  as  it  is,  I  simply  cannot !  " 

"  I  know  that  makes  it  harder,"  said  mamma, 
with  sympathy,  "but  it  also  gives  you  an  oppor- 
tunity to  be  the  more  noble.  If  you  can  go  to 
them  now  and  offer  to  make  peace,  in  spite  of  all 
these  things,  you  will  be  doing  a  grander  and 
nobler  thing.  You  would  crowd  from  your  mind 
all  suspicion  that  they  look  down  upon  you  merely 
because  your  father  has  less  money  than  theirs. 
It  would  hurt  you  to  have  any  one  think  that  of 
you,  and  it  is  very  unkind  to  think  it  of  any  one 
else." 

"  They  never  have  seemed  to  before,"  owned 
Margaret. 

"  I  am  sure  they  have  been  too  well  taught," 
replied  mamma.  "  But,  girls,  remember  always 
that  it  is  just  as  low  and  contemptible  for  one 
who  has  little  to  let  that  make  any  difference  in 
friendship  as  for  the  one  who  has  more.    It  is  just 
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as  degrading  for  the  question  of  money  to  be  felt 
on  one  side  as  the  other.  Never  keep  back  your 
friendship  because  your  friend  has  more  money, 
any  more  than  you  would  if  she  had  less  than 
yourself.     It  is  just  as  wrong." 

"I  never  thought  of  that,"  said  Margaret. 

"  Noble  people  who  have  money  are  often 
grieved  by  such  treatment  from  their  poorer 
friends.  It  wrongs  them.  Still  it  costs  to  do 
right  in  this.  It  will  be  a  finer  thing  for  you  to 
go  to  them  first,  as  it  is,  than  it  would  be  if  you 
lived  in  a  house  as  beautifully  furnished  as 
theirs." 

Margaret  never  forgot  this  evening's  talk.  It 
helped  her  all  her  life.  She  felt  uncomfortable  to 
think  that  she  had  been  guilty  of  wronging  her 
playmates  in  her  thoughts;  still,  she  could  not  for- 
get the  taunts  that  had  cut  her  so  deeply.  She 
was  a  girl  who  almost  never  lost  her  temper  or 
quarreled  with  her  mates ;  but,  once  injured,  it 
was  very  hard  for  her  to  forgive,  and  nearly  im- 
possible for  her  to  forget  the  wrong. 

Johnnie  had  been  listening.  Mamma  knew  he 
could  not  understand  it  all,  but  she  was  quite 
willing  he  should  catch  as  much  as  possible  of  the 
spirit.  Little  people  often  understand  more  than 
we  suppose  they  can.  Finally  Johnnie  lisped, 
with  a  little  sigh  : 

"  I  thould  fink  you  'd  better  be  good,  an'  take 
down  them  boardth  off  ver  fenth,  tho  Teddie  an' 
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T  could  have  thome  fun.  We  're  awful  loue- 
lliome." 

"  You  can  take  them  down,  Johnnie-boy," 
lauglied  the  girls,  stooping  to  kiss  this  small 
adviser.  "  You  and  Teddie  can  take  them  down, 
but  we  girls  canty"  they  said,  jestingly. 

Then  Margaret  took  Johnny  away  and  brushed 
the  pearly  little  teeth  and  washed  the  ros}^  face. 
All  the  tenderness  in  her  nature  came  to  over- 
throw the  bitterness  that  had  been  in  her  heart  as 
she  performed  these  motherly  little  tasks  and  led 
him  back  to  Mamma  Jewel  that  he  might  offer  liis 
good-night  prayer  at  her  side.  They  all  hoped  the 
little  boy  had  forgotten  his  sorrow,  but  after  his 
usual  prayer  for  each  of  his  friends  the  dear  child 
added,  sorrowfully  : 

"  An'  pleath,  dear  God,  make  Kitty  Black  love 
me  a  little  harder,  now  I  ain't  got  any  Timfy ! " 

An  hour  later  when  Maigaret,  his  little  sister- 
mother,  passed  his  crib  on  her  way  to  her  own  bed 
she  heard  a  long,  gasping  sigh  from  the  little 
grief-stricken  heart,  and  bending  tenderly  over 
the  sleeping  child  caught  the  murmured  wail: 
"  Teddy  did  n't  come  !     Timfy  !     My  Timfy  !  " 


CHAPTER   XVII 

TEDDIE   AS    COMFORTER 

Late  the  next  afternoon  Teddie  and  Johnnie 
were  playing  out-of-doors.  Each  was  in  his  own 
yard  but  as  near  the  board  fence  as  possible. 

Johnnie  had  told  Teddie  about  poor  Timothy, 
and  Teddie  had  sent  back  sympathy  and  comfort 
through  the  largest  knot-hole  he  could  find. 

"You've  got  Kitty  Black,  anyway,  haven't 
you?"  said  Teddie,  trying  to  comfort  his  mourn- 
ing friend.  Teddie  was  peeping  through  a  crack 
in  the  fence  and  could  see  Johnnie's  black  kitten 
perched  on  his  shoulder. 

"  Yeth,  indeed  I "  cried  Johnnie,  putting  her 
down  on  the  ground  to  stroke  her  gently. 

"Nice  kitty,  kitty!"  murmured  Teddie.  He 
did  not  intend  to  call  kitty  to  him,  but  she  had 
seen  his  feet  moving  about  under  the  fence  where 
the  earth  was  worn  away  a  little,  and  slipped 
away  from  Johnnie's  hand  and  crept  quickly 
under  the  fence  into  Teddie's  yard. 

"  Oh,  dear  !  Now  my  kitty  ith  gone  !  "  wailed 
Johnnie. 

"  I  '11  catch  her  and  put  her  right  back  again," 
promised  Teddie. 
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Johnnie  peered  anxiously  through  the  large 
knot-hole  while  Tedtlie  chased  Kitty  Black  around 
the  garden.  Teddie  ran  very  fast  but  the  frolic- 
some kitten  ran  faster. 

"  Vere  !  "  gasped  Teddie,  at  last,  stealing  up  to 
where  Kitty  sat  as  quietly  as  if  she  never  intended 
to  move  again.  "  I  '11  catch  her  now  !  "  But  Kitty 
Black  was  only  playing  lier  part  of  the  game. 
The  moment  he  touched  her,  she  slipped  away 
again  and  ran  up  a  tree. 

Johnnie  could  see  her  there. 

"  I  '11  shake  her  down,"  said  Teddie.  He 
grasped  the  trunk  of  the  tree  bravely,  but  it  was 
nearly  as  large  around  as  his  own  body,  so  he 
shook  himself  more. 

Both  boys  called :  "  Kitty,  kitty,  kitty,"  until 
they  were  tired,  but  she  would  not  come  down. 
At  last,  when  they  gave  it  up,  Kitty  Black  came 
down  to  Teddie,  and  he  caught  her. 

"Now  give  her  to  me,''  begged  Johnnie.  But 
it  was  n't  easy  to  make  her  return  the  way  she  had 
come.  Kitty  Black  could  have  slipped  back 
under  the  fence  very  easily  if  she  had  wished,  but, 
try  as  they  would,  the  boys  could  not  squeeze  her 
through  the  small  space.  Johnnie  from  his  side 
pulled,  while  Teddie  pushed,  until  she  scratched 
them  both  and  ran  up  another  tree. 

"Can't  you  come  over  an'  get  her?"  asked 
Teddie,  eyeing  Johnnie's  scratch  sympathetically 
through  the  large  knot-hole,  and  then  taking  his 
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eye  away  so  that  Johnnie  could  look  through  it  at 
his  own  scratched  wrist. 

"I  could  come  through  the  fenth,"  replied 
Johnnie,  "  but  Margaret  won't  let  me  come  'round 
the  thidewalk.     Can't  you  come  over  here  ?  " 

"  No,  mamma  won't  let  me  go  'round,  ne'ver !  " 
replied  Teddie.  "  Ain't  it  too  bad  vose  old  boards 
got  nailed  on?  " 

"  Yeth." 

"  Wish  somebody  would  take  'em  off,  do  n't 
you  ( 

"  Yeth." 

"  Why  do  n't  your  sisters  do  it  ?  " 

"Wliy  don't  yourth?"  retorted  Johnnie. 
"  They  live  in  ver  biggereth  houth  !  " 

Teddie  had  not  heard  Mrs.  Jewel's  talk,  and  had 
not  the  slightest  idea  what  this  meant,  so  he  only 
said  again  : 

"I  wish  they  would  knock  'em  off.  It  ain't  any 
fun  when  vere  ain't  any  hole  in  ver  fence." 

"  The  girlth  thaid  they  could  n't  pull  'em  off," 
said  Johnnie  through  his  favorite  crack. 

"  Pooh  !  I  could  !  "  said  Teddie. 

"  Why  do  n't  you,  then  ?  "  asked  Johnnie. 

"  I  will !  "  declared  Teddie,  and  gave  those  on 
his  side  such  a  vigorous  pull  that  the  frail  girlish 
nailing  began  to  give  way. 

"  Hurrah  I  "  ciied  Johnnie.     "  Hurrah  !  " 

Teddie  worked  away  earnestly.  He  was  strong 
and  soon  the  boards  on  his  side  were  down. 
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"  Now  pull  off  yours  !  "  he  cried  to  Johnnie. 

But  it  is  easier  to  cry  "  Hurrah!"  than  to  work, 
and  wee  Johnnie  was  not  strong  enongh  to  start 
the  boards. 

"  Here,  look  out,  an'  I  '11  kick  'em  down  !  "  said 
Teddie. 

A  storm  of  sturdy  kicks  soon  battered  down 
the  boards  the  Jewel  girls  had  nailed  on  their  side 
of  the  gap. 

"  Vere,  sir  !  Now  come  in  !  "  cried  Teddie,  as 
grandly  as  if  he  had  opened  the  front  door  of  his 
house  for  a  caller  to  enter. 

Johnnie  wiggled  through  the  small  space  and 
stood  in  the  beautiful  garden  once  more.  He  had 
never  got  over  his  fascination  for  the  bright  blos- 
soms growing  there.  He  never  picked  them  now, 
but  to-day  he  could  not  help  stopping  to  pat  one 
or  two  of  his  favorites  and  whisper  a  moment  to 
them  of  how  glad  he  was  to  be  with  them  again. 

Kitty  seemed  to  have  forgotten  her  bad  behav- 
ior, and  the  naughty  scratches  she  had  given  her 
two  small  admirers,  and  came  down  from  the  tree 
and  cuddled  up  in  Johnnie's  arms,  purring  con- 
tentedly. 

Now  that  he  could  listen  with  both  eyes  and 
ears,  Teddie  asked  Johnnie  to  tell  him  about 
Timfy  all  over  again. 

"  Who  sleeps  wif  you  ?  "  asked  Teddie,  when 
the  woeful  tale  had  been  told.  "  Do  you  have  ver 
kitty?" 
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"  No ;  do  n't  have  nobody,"  replied  Johnnie, 
shaking  his  curly  head  mournfully. 

Teddie  picked  Cyntliia  up  from  the  garden  path 
and  hugged  her  close.  Having  no  dolly  for  com- 
fort at  night  was  the  greatest  loss  he  could  imag- 
ine. "You  mus' feel  drefful  bad,"  he  said.  "I 
let  Cynfy  sleep  wif  Uncle  Will  one  night,  an'  I 
had  ter  wake  up  'most  'fore  it  was  mornin'  an'  go 
in  an'  find  her  !  " 

Johnnie  sighed  deeply. 

"I  wish  I  had  n't  frowed  him  on  ver  thtove  till 
to-morrow,"  he  said,  feeling  he  would  like  to  put 
his  sorrow  off  into  the  dim  uncertain  future. 

"You  didn't  mean  ter,"  said  Teddie,  comfort- 
ingly, "  so  le  's  come  an'  dig  a  well  clear  down  ter 
China." 

Both  boys  believed  if  they  could  only  have  pa- 
tience to  dig  long  enough  in  any  spot  they  might 
find  gold  rings,  watches  and  other  jewelry.  They 
could  not  have  told  you  why  they  thought  this, 
and  neither  can  I,  unless  it  was  because  they  had 
been  told  that  gold  comes  from  the  ground  and  is 
dug  by  miners,  but  digging  deep  wells  was  one  of 
their  favorite  plays. 

When  Margaret  called  Johnnie  he  came  so 
quickly  that  she  did  not  suspect  that  he  had  been 
in  Teddie's  yard. 

It  was  quite  dark  and  almost  Johnnie's  bedtime 
when  suddenly  a  strange  little  rap  was  heard  at 
the  Jewels'  back  door.     Margaret  opened  it,  and 
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there  stood  Teddie,  without  hat  or  coat.  He  went 
straight  across  the  kitchen  to  where  Johnnie  sat 
playing  with  Kitty  Black  on  the  floor,  and  sat 
down  beside  him. 

"  I  came  to  brought  Cynfy  to  sleep  wif  you," 
he  said,  softly,  "  'cause  you  ain't  got  any  Timfy 
now ! " 

"  Why,  what  a  generous  boy  !  "  cried  Margaret. 
She  knew  all  that  this  meant  to  Teddie.  "  Did 
you  come  around  the  square  all  alone  ?  " 

"No.  I  came  froo  ver  fence,"  said  Teddie, 
simply. 

The  girls  looked  at  each  other  in  surprise. 
They  had  been  touched  by  this  little  act  of  kind- 
ness from  the  youngest  member  of  the  other 
house. 

"  Genevieve  and  Clover  must  have  taken  down 
the  boards  from  the  gap,"  said  Helen.  "  I  'm 
going  to  see,"  and  she  ran  out  into  the  yard. 
"  Tliey  have  !  "  she  cried,  a  moment  later. 

"It's  awful  dark,"  said  Teddie.  "I'm  most 
afraid,"  as  he  started  to  go  home. 

"I'll  go  with  you,"  offered  Helen. 

"And  I'll  go,  too,"  said  Margaret.  "Wait  a 
moment,  and  I  '11  get  my  envelopes  to  give  Gene- 
vieve. They  are  all  marked  and  it  will  make  the 
dividing  so  much  easier.  I  'm  sure  she  would  n't 
have  said  those  disagreeable  things  if  she  had 
stopped  to  think.  I  '11  tell  her  I  'm  sorry  I  did  n't 
give  up  that  afternoon,  and  save  all  this  trouble," 
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and  Margaret  flew  up  to  the  attic  play-room  for 
the  envelopes  she  had  taken  such  pride  in  making 
and  labeling  for  the  seeds. 

In  the  meantime,  the  Lincolns  had  missed  Ted- 
die  and  were  looking  for  him. 

"  Run  out  into  the  garden  and  see  if  he  can  be 
there,"  said  Mrs.  Lincoln. 

Clover  soon  came  running  back  much  excited. 

"  O  Genevieve  !  the  boards  have  been  taken 
away  from  the  gap  in  the  fence,"  she  cried.  "  The 
Jewel  girls  must  have  taken  them  down." 

Genevieve's  anger  had  cooled  by  this  time,  and 
her  tender  conscience  had  been  struggling  to  over- 
come with  its  quiet,  steady  power  the  monster 
Jealousy  whom  she  had  allowed  to  reign  for  the 
moment  in  her  heart.  She  had  become  thoroughly 
ashamed  of  the  way  in  which  she  had  treated  her 
friends,  and  would  have  been  glad  to  make  up, 
but  she  did  not  have  the  courage  to  go  to  them 
with  no  other  errand  and  say  she  was  sorry. 
When  Clover  came  in  with  this  surprising  news 
she  said  quickly : 

"  Teddie  must  have  found  the  gap  open  and 
gone  over  to  see  Johnnie.  We  '11  go  and  get  him, 
and  I  '11  take  the  seeds  over  for  Margaret  to  di- 
vide." 

"Will  you  ?"  cried  Clover  in  delight.  "  Goody  ! 
I  almost  spoke  to  Helen  to-day.  I  wanted  to  so 
much  !  " 

Genevieve  packed  the  seeds  in  a  dainty  blue 
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box,  which  had  been  one  of  her  treasures  for  many 
niuntlis,  and  ran  down  the  garden  path.  Clover 
followed  closely.  It  was  quite  dark  by  this  time. 
Genevieve  put  one  arm  through  the  gap  and  was 
about  to  put  her  head  and  shaulders  through,  when 
a  foot  was  thrust  through  from  the  other  side,  and 
somebody  screamed. 

"Oh-h-h!"  shrieked  Genevieve,  tumbling  back 
onto  Clover. 

"  Dear  me !  "  cried  Margaret  at  the  same  in- 
stant. She  drew  back  her  foot  and  blundered 
against  Helen. 

"  What  is  it  ?  "  asked  Helen  and  Clover.  Then 
the  four  girls  recognized  each  others'  voices. 

"I — I — was  coming  to  say  I  think  it  would  be 
nice  for  you  to  divide  the  seeds,  and  to  offer  you 
the  envelopes,"  hesitated  Margaret.  "  All  the 
names  are  written  on  them,  so  it  will  save  your 
getting  into  trouble  in  dividing  them  as  I  did  last 
year.     I  'm  sorry  I  did  n't  say  you  " — 

"  No  !  no !  "  interrupted  Genevieve.  "  I  was  on 
my  way  to  bring  the  seeds  to  you  to  divide.  I — 
I— know  you  can  do  it  better."  It  was  not  easy 
for  Genevieve  to  say  this,  or  to  add,  "  And  I  beg 
your  pardon,  Margaret,  for  saying  such  ugly 
things  when  I  was  angry.  I  'd  like  to  be  friends 
again,  if  you  will." 

"  Of  course  I  will,"  said  Margaret.  "  I  ought 
to  have  given  up  before.  What  do  you  think 
your  Teddie  has  done,  Genevieve  ?     He  is  a  real 
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coiiiforter  !  "  and  then  she  told  how  generously  the 
child  had  offered  to  lend  his  own  dearest  treasure 
to  his  little  mourning  friend. 

"  That  was  kind  !  "  said  Genevieve.  Teddie 
had  slipped  back  to  the  kitchen  again.  "  You 
take  the  seeds  and  I  must  take  him  home,  for 
mamma  doesn't  know  where  he  is.  Take  the 
seeds,  please." 

"No,  you  take  the  envelopes,"  urged  Margaret. 

"  Thank  you,  they  are  very  nice  ones,  but  I 
want  you  to  divide  the  seeds." 

"  No,  no  !  "  said  Margaret,  for  each  girl  was  as 
anxious  to-night  that  tlie  other  should  have  this 
honor  as  each  had  been  to  keep  it  for  herself. 

"  Why  do  n't  you  and  Genevieve  and  Frankie 
divide  them  together?"  suggested  Helen.  "That 
would  only  make  three  instead  of  two  to  do  it." 

"We  will,"  decided  INIargaret.  "You  take  my 
envelopes  and  I  '11  take  your  seeds,  and  to-morrow 
morning  we  will  ask  P'rankie  to  come  over  and 
hel[)  us  divide  them  before  school." 

The  box  containing  tlie  seeds  and  the  large  en- 
velope full  of  smaller  ones  were  exchanged  through 
the  gap;  then  Margaret  helped  Genevieve  through 
and  kissed  her  and  they  went  into  the  cottage  after 
Teddie,  arm  in  arm.  Clover  and  Helen  followed, 
chatting  happily. 

Teddie  insisted  on  leaving  Cynthia  with  Johnnie. 

"  I  'm  afraid  you  will  waken  in  the  night  and 
want  her,"  said  Mrs.  Jewel. 
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"  I  won't  if  her  sleeps  wif  Johnnie,"  answered 
Teddie,  stoutly.  "  I  won't  feel  s'  bad,  'cause  I 
know  her  is  comin'  back  to-morrow.  Tinify  can't 
never  come  back." 

Margaret  kissed  the  little  philosopher  and  he 
went  home  with  his  sisters  to  sleep  the  sweet 
sleep  of  a  generous  boy. 


CHAPTER  XVIII 

THE   GARDENS 

Early  the  next  morning  the  seeds  were  divided 
and  given  to  the  members  of  the  garden  club. 
The  gardens  were  all  carefully  raked  again. 
Clover  borrowed  the  ash-sieve  and  sifted  the  top 
layer  of  her  own  bed  with  extravagant  care. 
Each  girl's  bed  was  planted  in  a  different  way. 

"I'm  going  to  divide  my  garden  into  squares, 
and  plant  each  square  with  a  different  kind  of 
seeds,"  Margaret  called  over  the  fence  to  Gene- 
vieve. 

"  Mine  is  going  to  be  planted  in  rows,"  replied 
Genevieve,  drawing  the  lines  with  a  sharp  stick 
along  the  edge  of  a  board  for  a  ruler. 

"Mine  is  going  to  be  a  circle,  divided  into  sec- 
tions like  a  pie,"  said  Helen.  "  That  will  leave 
corners  for  sage.     I  love  sage." 

"  I  'm  going  to  mix  my  seeds  all  up,"  laughed 
Clover,  "  and  then  no  one  can  tell  what  a  little 
seedling  is  until  its  leaves  come  out.  It'll  be  fun 
to  have  to  guess  !  " 

"  Oh,  I  would  n't !  "  said  Helen,  "  for  your  four- 
o'clocks  will  grow  taller  than  your  other  plants, 
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and  your  nasturtiums  will  run  all  over  your  pan- 
sies  and  mignonette  and  pinks." 

"  All  the  more  fun,"  laughed  Clover.  She 
mixed  her  seeds  and  scattered  them  recklessly 
over  the  bed,  then  carefully  sifted  a  layer  of  soil 
over  them  through  the  ash-sieve,  and  pressed  tlie 
earth  down  with  a  board  which  she  invited  the 
boys  to  dance  on.  Her  garden  was  finished  first, 
so  she  leaned  against  the  fence  and  watched  the 
more  careful  gardeners  at  their  work.  "  Why 
didn't  we  plant  'sturtiums  near  the  fence?"  she 
cried,  suddenly.     "  They  would  look  so  pretty  !  " 

"We  can  now,"  said  the  others.  "Let's  have 
them  on  both  sides." 

Clover  began  to  repent  of  her  haste.  "  But 
never  mind,"  she  said,  good-naturedly.  "  I  can 
find  mine  again.  'Sturtiums  are  large  seeds,"  and 
she  poked  over  her  garden  until  she  did  succeed 
in  finding  a  few  nasturtium  seeds. 

"You  don't  need  to  hunt  for  them  now," 
laughed  Margaret.  "  You  can  transplant  them 
after  they  come  up." 

"  So  I  can,"  said  Clover,  brushing  the  dirt  from 
her  earth-stained  fingers  and  laughing  to  think 
that  this  plan  had  not  occurred  to  her. 

The  older  girls  helped  Charlie  and  Myrtle  plant 
their  gardens,  putting  each  kind  of  seed  in  a  place 
by  itself  and  marking  off  that  place  with  little 
sticks,  and  last  of  all  sticking  up  the  little  marked 
envelope,  from  which  the  seeds  had  been  taken, 
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to  show  what  sort  of  plants  might  be  expected  in 
each  part  of  the  garden. 

Frankie  Rogers  planted  his  seeds  carefully  with 
his.  mother's  help.  Each  kind  was  put  in  the 
wisest  and  best  place  which  could  be  selected  for 
it. 

After  all  the  planting  had  been  done,  there 
were  two  weeks  of  anxious  waiting  and  watching 
for  the  tiny  seedlings  to  appear. 

Clover's  came  peeping  through  the  ground  first. 
Uncle  Will  declared  it  was  because  she  smiled  so 
brightly  upon  them. 

Uncle  Will  was  very  much  interested  in  the 
gardens.  He  walked  around  those  of  his  nieces 
and  then  went  and  looked  over  the  fence  at  those 
of  their  neighbors.  He  made  comments  and  gave 
advice  very  freely. 

"  All  the  seeds  are  up  except  Helen's  'stur- 
tiunis,"  said  Clover,  one  evening,  "and  I  didn't 
spell  those  right.  She  lost  the  envelope  Marga- 
ret put  the  name  on,  so  I  wrote  it  on  a  paper  for 
her — s-t-u-r-s-h-u-n-s — and  she  put  that  up  beside 
them." 

"  Of  course  they  would  n't  come  up  to  answer 
to  a  name  spelled  in  that  way,"  laughed  Uncle 
Will.  "  Any  self-res[)ecting  seeds  would  consider 
that  an  insult !  " 

"  But  we  want  them  to  climb  up  both  sides  of 
the  fence  and  blossom,"  said  Clover.  "  What  can 
we  do  ?  " 
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"Put  something  under  them  to  make  them  rise 
— some  yeast  or  baking  powder,"  advised  the 
young  man.  "But,  my  dear  nieces,  how  can  3'ou 
expect  seeds  to  grow  on  both  the  sunny  and  the 
shady  side  of  this  fence  ?  " 

"  Margaret  thouglit  of  that,  and  we  asked 
Peter.  He  said  there  was  enough  sun  both  sides 
so  they  woukl  grow,  but  he  said  ours  would  n't — 
what  was  it,  Genevieve?" 

"  Would  n't  flourish  so  well  as  theirs,"  said 
Genevieve. 

"  I  do  n't  care  anything  about  their  flourishing 
if  they  will  only  grow  and  blossom,"  said  Clover. 

"  But  how  is  Peter  to  know  the  weeds  from  the 
seedlings  in  a  garden  so  much  like  a  crazy  patch- 
work quilt.  Sweet  Clover?  What  will  the  orderly 
soul  think  when  he  comes  to  weed  your  bed?" 

"  I'm  going  to  do  everj^  single  bit  of  the  weeding 
myself,"  replied  Clover,  with  a  decided  nod  of  her 
small  head.  "  We  are  to  take  all  the  care  of  our 
own  gardens  until  we  go  to  the  beach  in  the  sum- 
mer, and  by  that  time  the  plants  will  be  large 
enough  for  any  one  to  know  them." 

"And  how  will  you  know  the  weeds  yourself?" 

"I'll  ask  Margaret!"  laughed  Clover,  trium- 
phantly. 

"  Hollo,  what 's  up  ?  "  shouted  Earl  Sibley,  dash- 
ing across  his  own  yard  and  springing  over  tiie 
fence  at  the  corner  into  the  Lincolns'  garden. 
The  boys  scorned  to  use  the  gap.     They  preferred 
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to  bound  over  the  fence  always.  "  What 's  up 
now?  " 

"  Everything  except  Helen's  nasturtium  seeds," 
said  Uncle  Will,  "and  we're  going  to  persuade 
them  with  a  little  baking-powder." 

"  She  put  them  to  soak.  I  saw  her.  They 
were  in  a  little  tin  box  under  the  corner  of  the 
arbor,"  said  Earl.  "  I  do  n't  see  why  they  did  n't 
grow." 

"I — I — believe  I  didn't  plant  them  !  "  declared 
Helen.  She  ran  to  the  arbor  and  there  were  the 
seeds  still  in  the  tin  box.  The  water  had  leaked 
away  so  that  they  were  not  spoiled,  but  how  the 
children  laughed  !  "  I  'm  the  one  who  needs  the 
baking-powder,"  laughed  Helen,  "  to  start  my 
brains  to  thinkii]g." 

"I've  just  been  down  street,"  said  Earl,  "and 
the  bulletin  for  the  evening  paper  says  there  is  to 
be  no  studelfunk  brigade  this  Fourth  of  July. 
Is  n't  it  a  shame  !  " 

"  It  won't  seem  like  the  Fourth  without  one," 
said  the  girls.  "  You  are  tired  of  torpedoes  and 
pistols  by  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  then 
there  's  nothing  to  do  until  time  for  the  fireworks 
in  the  evening  !  " 

"  What  is  a  studelfunk  brigade  ?  "  asked  Helen. 

"  Why,  a  procession  of  people  dressed  up  in 
some  funny  way,  jou  know,  Helen." 

"  Oh,  yes.  I  wish  they  were  going  to  have 
some.     It 's  such  fuQ." 
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"Why  not  have  a  procession  of  antiques  and 
horribles  of  your  own?"  suggested  Uncle  Will. 
"  We  often  had  them  when  1  was  your  age.  We 
wore  the  most  hideous  masks  we  could  buj'^  or 
make,  and  the  worst  looking  old  dress  suits  and 
tall  hats  we  could  find,  and  then  had  a  military 
drill  in  somebody's  barn  for  weeks  before  the  fes- 
tive day.  The  drill  was  great  fun,  but  the  ])arade 
was  best  of  all.  We  formed  a  line  at  the  door  of 
the  barn  Fourth  of  July  morning,  and  marched 
out  to  surprise  the  neighborhood.  When  we 
came  to  a  house  where  thej^  had  decorations  or 
were  likely  to  treat  us  to  lemonade  and  dough- 
nuts, we  always  stopped  and  cheered.  A  studel- 
funk  brigade  of  your  own  will  be  much  more  fun." 

"  Hurrah  !  "  cried  Earl,  "  let 's  have  one  !  " 

They  began  to  plan  for  it  eagerly.  Mrs. 
Lincoln  and  Mrs.  Jewel  were  willing  the  girls 
should  have  a  part  in  the  parade  if  they  were  con- 
tent to  dress  as  "antiques,"  and  let  the  boys  be 
the  "horribles,"  and  would  only  march,  in  their 
own  neighborhood. 

"  But  I  wanted  to  have  a  goat's  head  with  horns 
and  great  eyes  that  would  scare  everj'body,"  said 
Clover  when  she  understood  that  the  "antiques" 
would  only  dress  in  some  quaint,  old-fashioned 
gowns.     "  That 's  the  best  one  I  ever  saw." 

Mrs.  Lincoln  shook  her  head. 

"  Then  Charlie  Emerson  must  have  it,"  said 
Clover,  and  she  began  to  plan  the  part  for  him. 
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She  always  made  the  best  of  her  disappointments, 
and  in  that  way  always  enjoyed  everything. 

"  You  and  Charlie  might  march  together  as 
Beauty  and  the  Beast,"  suggested  Uncle  Will. 

"  Goody  !  we  will !  "  cried  Clover.  She  was  de- 
lighted— not  because  she  wanted  to  pose  as  Beauty 
but  because  she  would  in  this  way  become  almost 
a  part  of  the  horribles. 

All  children  love  to  masquerade,  and  when 
those  in  this  neighborhood  heard  of  the  plan  they 
were  eager  to  join  in  it. 

"  You  can  drill  in  our  basement,"  said  Frankie 
Rogers.     "  One  half  of  it  is  like  a  great  hall." 

"  Or  in  our  attic,"  offered  Clover ;  "  that  is 
very  large." 

"  H'm  !  you  can  drill  in  our  parlors  and  down 
our  halls  if  you  want  to,"  said  Myrtle,  trying  to 
outdo  every  one.  "  My  mother  will  let  you  do 
anything  you  like  at  our  house,  and  if  she  does  n't 
I  '11  scream  till  she  will." 

"Myrtle  I  Myrtle!"  laughed  Margaret,  "  what 
a  funny  child  you  are!  Of  course  you  don't 
mean  that." 

Myrtle  laughed  and  believed  that  she  didn't 
really  mean  it.  She  needed  some  one  to  help  her 
to  be  her  better  self — it  was  so  easy  to  be  the  same 
foolish  Myrtle  she  had  always  been. 

"  Let 's    march    around    and    see   the    different 
places ;  then  we  can  vote  on  which  one  is  best  for 
a  drill  shed,"  said  Earl  Sibley. 
13 
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They  formed  in  a  line,  and  after  inspecting  each 
place  offered  voted  iiiianiniously  that  the  great 
roomy  basement  at  Frankie  Rogers'  house,  with 
its  concrete  floor  and  whitened  walls  was  the  most 
suitable  place.  It  would  be  as  pleasant  in  stormy 
days  as  in  sunshine,  and  then,  too,  it  was  over  no 
one's  head  and  they  could  make  all  tlie  noise  they 
liked. 

How  they  wished.  Phil  could  be  with  them  now  ! 
But  he  was  to  spend  the  Fourth  with  his  uncle  in 
another  city,  although  he  expected  to  spend  a  part 
of  his  vacation  with  them  this  summer  and  was 
coming  to  them  soon  after  the  Fourth. 

It  was  soon  discovered  that  Earl  Sibley  knew 
more  about  military  drill  than  any  one  else,  so 
he  was  chosen  as  commander.  His  brother  Ned 
owned  a  drum  and  could  beat  it  very  well,  so  the 
drill  soon  became  great  fun,  especially  when  the 
costumes  were  completed,  one  by  one,  and  put  on 
during  drill. 

Clover  and  Charlie  were  the  first  ones  to  appear 
at  one  of  the  meetings  in  full  costume.  The  little 
girl  was  dressed  in  a  party-gown  with  a  train  and 
many  floating  draperies,  all  made  of  pink  tarlatan 
over  a  simple  pink  gingham  whicli  Genevieve  had 
outgrown.  Clover  had  strung  all  the  beads  she 
could  find,  in  long  necklaces,  and  intended  to 
have  natural  flowers  draped  all  about  her  dress 
when  the  important  day  arrived.  Margaret  had 
made,  with  her  own  skilful  hands,  a  dainty  hat  of 
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pink  tissue  trimmed  with  great  pink  roses  which 
was  so  becoming  that  Clover  unconsciously  be- 
came the  "  Beauty  "  she  was  intended  to  repre- 
sent. 

Charlie  Emerson  had  induced  his  father  to  hire 
for  him  as  much  of  the  "Beast's"  costume  as 
so  small  a  boy  could  wear,  and  looked  frightful 
enough  to  satisfy  any  one. 

Teddie  and  Johnnie  both  wanted  very  much 
to  march  as  "grown-up  men."  They  wore  tall 
silk  hats  (with  whole  newspapers  inside  to  make 
them  fit),  claw-hammer  coats,  the  tails  sweeping 
the  ground,  and  the  sleeves  turned  back  half  way, 
and  long  trousers.  Their  sisters  thought  nothing 
more  was  necessary. 

"But  we  must  have  masks  wif  muf 'tashes  on 
'em,"  said  Teddie. 

"  Yeth,  'ndeed  ;  no  fun  without  mathkth,"  lisped 
Johnnie,  trying  to  look  very  "grown-up,"  but  only 
looking  sweeter  than  ever. 

"  I  will  make  you  some  masks,"  said  Mamma 
Jewel,  "  for  those  we  buy  are  very  uncomfortable 
on  a  warm  day." 

So  she  took  two  pieces  of  Clover's  pink  tarlatan 
and  painted  two  ver}-  funny  faces.  Each  one  had 
a  moustache,  but  Teddie's  mask  had  a  sad,  woe- 
begone face  while  Johnnie's  had  such  a  chuckle 
of  fun  that  the  girls  could  not  look  at  it  without 
laughing.  Tlien,  when  all  were  laugliing,  it  was 
funnier  than  ever  to  see  the  other  face  still  woe- 
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begone  and  mournful,  even  while  Teddy  laughed 
merrily  behind  it. 

"  Wish  it  was  Fourth  of  July  to-morrow/'  said 
Teddie  ;  "for  both  boys  were  so  delighted  with  the 
success  of  their  costumes  that  they  could  scarcely 
wait,  but  wanted  to  wear  them  all  the  time.  How- 
ever, as  the  parade  was  to  be  a  surprise  to  tlie 
neighborhood,  and  all  the  meetings  of  the  brigade 
were  kept  secret,  they  had  to  be  content  with 
wearing  them  only  at  the  regular  drills. 

Earl  and  Ned  Sibley,  their  twin  brothers  and 
Frankie,  Charlie,  Myrtle,  the  three  Lincolns  and 
the  three  Jewels  were  all  members  of  the  com- 
pany. 

One  day  the  Sibley  boys  came  to  the  drill  bub- 
bling over  with  a  secret.  It  seemed  to  be  a  very 
delightful  one  for  they  shouted,  jumped  posts, 
burst  into  laughter  and  clapped  their  hands,  all 
the  time  refusing  to  tell  what  pleased  them  so 
much. 

"We've  planned  the  best  joke  for  our  part!" 
they  cried. 

"  What  is  it? "  asked  Clover.    "  Tell  me  quick ! " 

"But  it's  a  secret." 

"  Then  whisper  it."  Clover's  eagerness  was  so 
commanding  that  almost  before  the  boys  knew  it 
she  had  pulled  them  into  a  corner  and  coaxed  the 
secret  from  them. 

They  had  been  so  eager  to  tell  some  one  that  it 
seemed  as  if  their  eyes  and  faces  would  have  told 
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if  their  tongues  had  not.  Clover  was  an  enthusi- 
astic listener, 

"  Goody  !  goody  I  "  she  cried,  "  it 's  the  best 
tiling  I  Girls,  we  can  have  one  more  in  our 
parade.  Earl  is  going  to  bring  his  little  sister 
Faith  ! " 

"  But  she  's  only  two  years  old,"  objected  Gene- 
vieve. "She  couldn't  walk  so  far,  and  she 
could  n't  learn  to  drill  as  we  do,  either." 

"  She  can  drill  as  well  as  any  one,"  declared 
Ned  Sibley,  proudlj'.  "You  ought  to  see  her. 
Since  that  day  that  she  came  over  and  watched 
us  she  has  pla3'ed  drill  all  the  time." 

"  And  she  won't  have  to  walk,"  added  Earl, 
"  she  's  going  to  ride  in  " — 

"  Hush  I  "  cried  Clover,  "  you  '11  tell  the  secret !  " 

"  But  I  was  only  going  to  say,"  went  on  Earl, 
"  that  she  '11  ride  in  our  wagon.  Carl  and  Carol 
will  draw  her,  and  they  will  all  be  in  costume,  and 
the  wagon  will  be  trimmed  so  that  you  won't 
know  it !  " 

Carl  and  Carol  Sibley  were  the  seven-year  old 
twins  who  looked  so  much  alike  that  few  people 
could  tell  one  from  the  other. 

"What  are  they  going  to  represent?"  asked 
Margaret. 

"  That 's  a  part  of  the  secret,"  replied  Earl, 
pleasantly. 

"  You  told  Clover  what  it  was  to  be  ;  now  tell 
us,"  insisted  Genevieve. 
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"  Wait  till  the  costumes  are  ready,  and  we  '11 
surprise  you,"  said  Ned  Sibley. 

"No;  tell  us  about  it  now,"  demanded  Gene- 
vieve; "then  if  it's  anything  we  like,  we'll  let 
Faith  belong  to  the  brigade." 

"  I  guess  Faith  can  belong  to  the  brigade,  if  we 
want  her,  without  asking  any  one  person,"  said 
Earl,  growing  angry. 

"  Who  's  the  leader  of  this  company,  and  who 
has  a  better  right  to  say  who  '11  be  in  it  and  who 
won't  ?"  shouted  Ned.  "  Earl 's  the  commander, 
and  I  guess  if  he  wants  our  Faith  to  be  in  it,  she 
can  be  I  " 

"  She  can  be  in  it  if  you  '11  tell  us  what  you 
told  Clover,"  declared  Genevieve;  "if  you  won't 
she  cannot." 

Proud  Genevieve  I  She  was  a  born  leader,  and 
would  have  been  capable  of  reigning  in  almost 
any  girl's  kingdom  if  she  could  only  have  ruled 
her  own  spirit.  The  greater  one's  ability  in  ruling 
others,  the  stronger  must  be  one's  control  over 
self. 

"  Is  that  so  ?  "  asked  Ned,  scornfully. 

"That  is  all  there  is  about  it,"  said  Genevieve, 
firmly. 

Earl  turned  away  without  a  word.  His  lips 
were  as  firm  as  Genevieve's  own. 

"  Oh,  Genevieve,"  cried  Margaret,  slipping  a 
loving  arm  about  her,  "  let 's  not  care.  Let  them 
keep  their  secret ;  it 's  much  better  than  to  have 
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another  quarrel  and  spoil  all  our  Fourth  of  July 
fun.     We  Ml  wait  and  just  guess  what  it 's  to  be." 

"Well,  I'll  tell  you  if  you'll  all  promise  to 
keep  it  a  perfect  secret,"  said  Earl,  read}'  to  help 
Margaret  keep  the  peace,  for  he  hated  "  a  fuss," 
as  any  boy  would.     "  It 's  " — 

"No,  you  needn't,"  interrupted  Genevieve; 
"you  may  keep  your  secret,  and  Faith  may  be  a 
member  of  the  company." 

Earl  did  not  exactly  like  the  queenly  way  in 
which  this  was  said,  as  if  he  were  being  granted 
a  favor  instead  of  simply  his  rights,  but  it  all 
passed  off  pleasantly. 

"A  quarrel  makes  so  much  trouble,"  Margaret 
said  afterward  to  Genevieve.  "  It 's  better  to  give 
up  almost  any  little  thing  than  to  make  people 
angry — unless  it 's  something  it  would  be  really 
wrong  to  give  up,  you  know." 

"  Yes,"  said  Genevieve,  slowly,  "  I  do  n't  know 
but  it  is." 


CHAPTER  XIX 

Phil's  good  news 

Genevieve  and  Clover  were  at  the  Jewels' 
cottage  after  supper,  playing  games  for  an  hour, 
when  suddenly  the  door  burst  open  and  Phil 
dashed  in,  all  out  of  breath  and  wildly  excited. 

"Why,  Phil,  how  could  you  get  away?"  cried 
Margaret. 

"  Had  to — come  !  "  gasped  Phil.  "  Great  news  ! 
Father'' s — coming  home  !  ^'  Tiie  boy  turned  very 
pale  and  gasped  for  breath.  He  had  run  ever^^ 
step  of  the  way  from  the  station  at  his  best  si)eed, 
with  his  grip  in  his  hand.      "  Father's — coming !  " 

"  Phil !  Phil  I  "  cried  Margaret,  in  dismay. 
She  ran  to  him  and  rested  his  head  against  her 
shoulder  as  if  he  had  been  little  Johnnie,  for  slie 
thought  he  was  delirious  and  going  to  be  very 
sick.  "  Run  and  get  him  some  water,  quick, 
Helen !  " 

Genevieve  brought  the  water  and  Phil  gulped 
it  down  thirstily.  He  was  glad  of  some  way  of 
hiding  the  emotion  which  had  almost  overcome 
him  as  he  told  his  news. 

"  Thanks  !     Here  's    the    cablegram  I  "  and    to 
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every  one's  surprise  Phil  handed  them  a  document 
they  could  not  doubt. 

It  was  addressed  to  Phil's  bachelor  uncle,  and 
read : 

Ar7'ive  Neiv  York  July  first  aboard  '■'■Valiant.'' 
Letters  foully  detamed.     Explain  later. 

Geokge  Nazro. 

"Uncle  Howard  telegraphed  New  York,"  went 
on  Phil,  pacing  up  and  down  the  room  in  his  ex- 
citement, "and  they  are  going  to  send  a  despatch 
to  each  of  us  the  moment  the  Valiant  is  sighted, 
and  then  uncle  and  I  will  go  on  to  New  York  to 
meet  him.  My!  but  it's  hard  to  wait  all  these 
weeks." 

"  Oh,  Phil,  I  'm  so  glad  for  you ! "  cried  Margaret. 

^'■Glad!''  cried  Phil,  feeling  that  even  this  word 
could  not  half  express  it;  "I  just  can't  talk  about 
it!" 

Nevertheless,  he  did  talk  about  it  all  the  even- 
ing. He  opened  his  grip  and  showed  Genevieve 
the  picture  he  had  long  had  of  his  father,  and  then 
made  Margaret  hunt  up  ever}'  little  old  picture  of 
the  captain  they  had  in  the  house  to  show  her  as 
well. 

"  There  !  "  he  cried,  arranging  all  the  portraits 
of  the  tall,  robust,  commanding-looking  man  in 
the  best  light.     "  Did  you  ever  see  a  finer  looking 

"Doesn't   he    look   like    our    doctor?"   asked 
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Genevieve,  looking  at  Phil's  photographs  for  the 
twentieth  time. 

"Well,  yes,  a  little,"  said  Phil;  "only  my  father 
is  larger  and  stronger,  and — well,  you  know  he's 
a  sea-captain.  That  makes  a  difference,"  and  Phil 
carefully  folded  away  the  picture  of  his  hero. 

"  Perhaps  he  has  changed,"  suggested  Gene- 
vieve. '•  We  do  n't  know  what  he  may  have  had 
to  suffer  in  these  four  years." 

"  Oh,  but  he  could  endure  anything,"  said  Phil. 
"  He  is  n't  the  sort  of  a  man  to  show  four  years 
very  much  !  " 

When  it  was  time  for  the  Lincoln  girls  to  go 
home,  Phil  said  : 

"Let's  walk  clear  around  the  square  with  them. 
I  must  be  doing  something !  Wish  I  could  see 
Earl  Sibley  and  the  other  fellows  to-night.  They 
expect  me  back  at  the  academy  to-morrow  noon. 
They  said  at  first  that  I  could  write  you  about  it, 
but  I  had  decided  to  come,  so  I  talked  all  the  fel- 
lows wild  about  my  father.  Could  n't,  one  of 
them  study.  Pretty  soon  the  doctor  came  and 
said  he  thought  I  might  have  a  twenty-four  hours' 
leave  of  absence.  Guess  he  was  glad  to  get  rid 
of  me  !  " 

"I'm  so  glad  you  could  come,"  said  Margaret. 

"It'll  be  hard  enough  to  wait  all  these  weeks 
there  at  school,"  said  Phil.  "I  just  had  to  come 
to-night." 
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"Come  in  a  moment,  and  tell  my  father  about 
it,"  said  Genevieve. 

Phil  was  glad  to  accept  tliis  invitation.  He 
told  Mr.  Lincoln  all  he  could  remember  about  his 
father  and  showed  the  photograph  he  always  car- 
ried in  his  pocket.  Phil  never  boasted  of  himself, 
but  he  could  not  boast  enough  of  his  father.  For 
the  next* few  weeks  he  talked  of  liim  to  every  man 
or  boy  or  girl  with  wliom  he  had  a  speaking  ac- 
quaintance. There  was  something  very  touching 
in  this  enthusiastic  boy's  pride  and  admiration  for 
his  father.  The  captain's  unexpected  return  was 
like  a  story,  and  every  one  became  eager  to  see 
him. 

After  Phil  had  returned  again  to  the  academy 
witli  liis  precious  cablegram  and  tlie  faded  photo- 
graphs, the  brigade  went  on  with  its  drill  and  the 
parents  began  to  plan  for  the  summer  vacation. 

Mr.  Lincoln  had  chosen  a  quiet  resort  at  the 
seashore  where  his  family  could  spend  August  and 
a  part  of  July.  The  Jewels  were  not  able  to  af- 
ford this,  but  one  day,  about  a  week  after  Phil's 
exciting  visit,  Mr.  Jewel  told  his  daughters  that 
he  had  found  a  cool  country  home  for  them  near 
the  city. 

"  It  is  n't  exactly  a  cottage,"  Helen  said,  as  they 
were  telling  Genevieve  and  Clover  of  the  plan ; 
"  it's  the  L-part  of  a  farmhouse.  The  hired  man's 
family  used  to  live  in  it,  but  now  there  is  only  an 
old  man  and  his  wife  left  on  the  farm,  and  they 
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are  glad  to  rent  it  to  papa,  because  they  used  to 
know  liis  people." 

"And  it's  only  half  a  mile  beyond  one  of  tlie 
new  electric  car  routes,"  added  Margaret,  "  so 
papa  can  come  to  us  every  night." 

"And  we  can  buy  fresh  vegetables  of  the  farm- 
ers," said  Helen.  "And  we  shall  take  only  one 
load  of  the  furniture  we  shall  need  most,  for  we 
shall  live  as  if  we  were  camping." 

"  Papa  says  it  will  be  as  good  as  camping, 
and  not  quite  as  bad,"  said  Margaret.  "  He  is 
going  to  make  us  an  oven  out-of  doors  where  we 
can  roast  corn  and  potatoes  and  boil  eggs  if  we 
like." 

"  How  splendid  !"  cried  Clover.  "Oh,  dear!  I 
wish  we  need  n't  go  to  the  beach !  I  wish  we 
could  live  in  the  K-part  of  somebody's  house !  " 

Every  one  laughed. 

"  But  you  will  be  right  beside  the  ocean  every 
day,  and  you  are  going  to  board  at  a  nice  place 
where  you  won't  have  to  work  at  all.  You  can 
spend  the  whole  day  having  fun,"  said  Helen. 

She  and  Margaret  had  only  been  at  the  coast  for 
a  day  at  a  time,  but  were  always  hoping  "some 
day  "  they  might  spend  a  whole  season  there. 

"But  you  get  so  tired  of  having  nothing  but 
fun  all  the  time,"  said  Genevieve,  "that  there's 
no  fun  in  it.  I'd  much  rather  keep  house,  as  you 
are  going  to." 

Margaret  looked  at  her  in  surprise.     She  had 
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always  been  liappy  at  her  work,  for,  although  it 
was  simple  household  drudgery,  her  mother  had 
taught  her  to  think  of  it  as  the  way  in  which  she 
was  living  out  the  unselfish  love  in  her  heart.  It 
does  not  matter  what  work  we  do  if  we  only  live 
out  our  best  selves  in  the  doing  of  it.  Then  one 
need  never  toil,  and  the  hardest  work  becomes 
simply  love-service — living.  Still  Margaret  did 
not  realize  that  any  one  could  be  hungry  for  such 
opportunities. 

"It's  stupid  waiting  for  fun  day  after  day," 
went  on  Genevieve,  frankly.  "You  can't  be  half 
as  gay  as  you  can  when  you  're  so  busy  at  work 
that  you  have  to  tuck  your  jokes  in  edgewise  !  " 

'•  But  seems  to  me  I  should  n't  care  so  much  for 
fun  if  I  could  sit  and  watch  the  ocean  and  the 
clouds  and  the  sea-gulls  and  the  schooners  all 
day,"  said  Margaret. 

Perhaps  she  would  have  enjoyed  this  longer 
than  Genevieve  could,  but  before  many  days  even 
Margaret  would  have  been  glad  to  return  to  her 
busy,  helpful  life  again. 

Genevieve  only  sighed. 

"  We  shall  be  glad  to  have  you  drive  out  and 
visit  us,"  said  Mrs.  Jewel  from  her  window.  "  If 
you  will  spend  the  day  with  us,  sometime,  the 
girls  will  give  you  a  gipsy  dinner  at  their  camp- 
fire." 

"Will  you  be  there  all  summer?"  asked  Gen- 
evieve, her  face  brightening. 
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"  Yes,  until  ilie  week  before  school  commences," 
replied  Mrs.  Jewel. 

"  Why,  then  we  can  come  twice,  for  we  do  n't 
go  till  tli6  middle  of  July,"  exclaimed  Clover. 
"Thank  you,  Mrs.  Jewel,  we'd  love  to  come  to 
your  K-part  of  a  house." 

Genevieve  said  "C-1-o-ver !"  very  severely,  but 
was  obliged  to  laugh  with  the  rest  at  Clover's  queer 
mistake,  and  her  very  cordial  way  of  accepting  the 
invitation. 

Margaret  explained  to  Clover  why  such  an  ad- 
dition to  a  house  was  called  an  L-part,  but  for 
some  reason  Clover  never  could  remember  the 
letter  L — until  she  had  repeated  the  whole  alj)ha- 
bet,  and  often  spoke  of  their  summer  home  as  — 

"Your  nice  little  a-b-c-d  e-f-g-h-i-j-k-? — oh  yes, 
your  nice  little  L-part  of  a  house." 

"You'd  better  call  it  a  tenement,"  advised 
Genevieve,  "  if  L-part  is  so  hard  for  you  to  think 
of." 

"  Oh,  but  I  like  L-part  best,"  laughet]  Clover, 
"because  it's  new.  Ever  so  many  people  live  in 
tenements  and  flats  and  apartments,  but  I  do  n't 
know  another  single  family  who  lives  in  an — an — 
oh,  dear,  an — a-b-c-d-e-f-g-h-i-j-k-?,  oh,  yes,  an  L-part 
of  a  house  ;  and  I  shall  learn  it  after  awhile," 
hopefully. 

Maigaret  and  Helen  were  so  busy  making  prep- 
arations for  their  summer  home  that  they  could 
scarcely  be  persuaded  to  go  to  the  "  Drill  Hall " 
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that  afternoon,  when  the  time  came  for  the  meet- 
ing. 

"But  you  know  it  was  to-day  that  the  Sibley 
twins  were  going  to  bring  their  costumes,"  urged 
Clover,  "  and  if  you  only  knew  how  very  funuy 
their  secret  is  going  to  be,  you  would  n't  stay 
away  for  worlds  !  " 

So  they  all  went  together  to  Frankie's  basement 
and  waited  impatiently  for  the  Sibley  clnldren  to 
appear  with  their  surprise.  They  were  a  little 
late,  and  the  waiters  grew  more  and  more  impa- 
tient, until  finally  some  of  the  younger  ones  began 
to  tease  Clover  to  tell  them  the  secret. 

Margaret  and  Helen  Jewel  were  whispering 
with  Genevieve  Lincoln  in  a  corner,  and  did  not 
notice  how  poor  Clover  was  being  tempted. 

"  Tell  us  what  it  is  going  to  be  I "  begged 
Charlie  Emerson. 

"  But  I  promised  not  to  tell  any  one,"  said 
Clover. 

"  They  said  we  should  know  to-day,"  said 
Frankie  Rogers,  "and  since  they  aren't  here,  I 
do  n't  see  any  harm  in  your  telling." 

"Yes,  tell  us,"  whispered  Myrtle.  "Tell  us, 
and  we  won't  tell  the  rest ;  and  we  '11  act  real 
surprised  when  they  come." 

"  But  I  promised  not  to  tell !  "  repeated  Clover, 
decidedly. 

"  Well,  you  do  n't  need  to  tell  those  others. 
You  can  just  tell  P>ankie  and  Charlie  and  me," 
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pleaded  iNIyrtle,  in  lier  sweetest  and  most  winning 
tone.     "  Just  wliisper  it  to  us  now  !  " 

"No!"  replied  the  child,  steadfastly,  "I  can't, 
for  I  've  promised  not  to  !  " 

"Then  don't!"  cried  Myrtle,  fiercely;  "but 
you  '11  be  sorry  for  it.  We  won't  one  of  us  have 
another  thing  to  do  with  you.  Charlie  won't  be 
your  Beast;  lie  will  be  mine,  won't  you,  Charlie, 
unless  she  tells?"  Myrtle  whispered  to  the  boy, 
"Say  '  Yes  ' ;  that  will  make  her  tell." 

"  Yes,"  said  Charlie  ;  "  Myrtle  can  be  Beauty  if 
you  won't  tell.     We  want  to  know !  " 

Poor  Clover !  It  would  be  fun  to  tell  the  mys- 
terious secret,  and  oh,  dear !  if  she  could  n't  be 
Beauty  and  walk  beside  the  most  horrible  "  hor- 
rible "  in  the  procession  it  would  spoil  the  whole 
parade  for  her.  Clover  flushed  and  her  breath 
came  in  quick  gasps.  It  would  be  so  easy  to  tell 
— it  was  so  hard  to  think  of  losing  her  chance  of 
being  Beauty  if  she  did  not  tell;  the  words  almost 
slipped  out  of  her  eager  lips. 

"  Just  whisper  it  to  us,  Clover,  dear,  and  we  '11 
never  tell  that  you  did  it!"  coaxed  Myrtle. 

But  Clover  had  decided  to  be  loyal  to  her  trust, 
no  matter  what  it  cost.  "  I  'm  going  to  keep  my 
promise,"  she  said,  "  even  if  I  have  to  give  up  my 
Beauty  hat  and  dress  and — and  walk  alone  at  the 
very  end  of  the  procession  !  "  But  the  quick 
tears  started  to  her  eyes  and  her  voice  trembled — 
"  I— just— won't  tell !  " 
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"  That 's  a  brave  girl  I  "  cried  a  deep  voice,  and 
there  stood  Uncle  Will. 

Just  behind  him  came  the  Sibley  children  with 
their  wagon.  It  was  heavily  draped  in  news- 
papers to  hide  a  very  mysterious  something  which 
they  drew  carefully  into  the  basement  with  Uncle 
Will's  help. 

"  I  overtook  these  boys  and  stopped  to  help 
them  into  the  gate,"  explained  Uncle  Will.  He 
bent  down  and  tipped  Clover's  face  up  so  that  he 
could  smile  approvingly  into  the  wet  eyes,  and 
then  was  gone  as  suddenly  as  he  had  come. 

"  Trying  to  coax  Clover  to  tell  what  she  had 
promised  not  to,  were  n't  you  ?  "  said  Earl,  scorn- 
fully. "  Well,  you  failed.  She  's  a  girl  you  can 
trust." 

"You  did  well,"  said  Ned.  "Wouldn't  you 
have  been  ashamed  if  we  had  caught  you  telling 
— and  your  Uncle  Will,  too  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  replied  Clover,  with  her  usual  honest 
simplicity,  "  and  I  should  have  felt  just  as  bad  if 
no  one  had  caught  me,  to  think  I  could  n't  keep  a 
secret  I  had  promised  not  to  tell,  even  if  I  can't 
be  Beauty  now,"  with  a  sad  little  sigh. 

"  Who  said  you  could  n't  ?  "  asked  Genevieve. 

Myrtle  and  Charlie  looked  guilty  and  turned 
away,  but  Genevieve  questioned  until  she  found 
out  all  about  it,  and  made  everything  right. 
Clover  was  the  heroine  of  the  afternoon,  and  the 
three  children  who  had  teased  and  tormented  her 
14 
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were  made  to  feel  ashamed.  This  was  one  of  the 
places  where  Genevieve  could  rule  well. 

In  the  meantime  Earl  Sibley  had  gone  into  the 
laundry  room  at  one  end  of  the  basement,  which 
was  used  for  a  dressing-room,  with  his  younger 
brothers  and  the  cart,  and  was  helping  the  twins 
into  their  costumes.  When  the  laundry  door 
opened,  the  children  waiting  in  the  basement 
crowded  forward  to  see. 

"  Here  they  come,"  cried  Helen. 

The  wagon  had  been  built  out  underneath  in 
the  shape  of  half  a  pumpkin,  and  covered  with 
pumpkin  colored  cambric  which  had  a  few  dents 
painted  on  it  so  that  the  whole  looked  like  a  huge 
half  pumpkin  on  wheels.  Little  Faith  Sibley  sat 
in  this  chariot  dressed  like  a  tiny  lady  from  the 
ballroom.  But  her  feet  were  strangest  of  all,  for 
the  very  largest  pair  of  slippers  her  brothers  could 
find  had  been  put  on  them.  On  the  bottom  of  one 
great  slipper  was  painted: 

"  This  is  Cinderella  ! " 

Carl  and  Carol  drew  the  wagon  around  the 
basement.  They  were  dressed  as  mice,  in  drab 
cambric  with  long  tails. 

The  children  looked  at  the  strange  little  chariot 
in  silent  admiration.  Even  Clover  was  surprised. 
It  was  Helen  who  first  understood  the  joke. 

"  Oh,  just  look  at  her  feet,"  she  cried.     "  Think 
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of  such  slippers  as  those  for  a  Cinderella  I  Oh! 
oh!" 

The  children  looked  again,  and  catching  the 
idea  laughed  and  shouted  and  clapped  their  hands 
until  poor  little  Faith  was  frightened  and  had  to 
be  lifted  out  of  her  chariot,  great  slippers  and  all, 
to  be  comforted. 

The  Sibley  boys  were  delighted  to  think  their 
plan  had  been  a  success,  for  they  had  worked  hard 
upon  it. 


CHAPTER  XX 

THE   GLORIOUS    FOURTH 

Two  days  before  the  Fourth,  Phil  stopped  over 
one  train  in  Worcester  with  liis  uncle.  They  had 
received  a  dispatch  saying  that  the  Valiant  was 
in  quarantine  in  New  York  harbor,  and  were  on 
their  way  to  meet  the  captain. 

"  We  shall  be  glad  to  entertain  you  and  your 
father  as  long  as  you  will  be  content  with  us," 
Mrs.  Jewel  said  to  Phil.  "  We  can  scarcely  wait 
to  see  the  captain.  Tell  him  to  bring  you  back 
to  us  as  soon  as  possible." 

"  You  had  better  stay  with  us  over  the  Fourth," 
said  Earl  Sibley.  "  We  're  going  to  have  great 
fun,  and  you  '11  have  a  stupid  time  waiting  for  the 
quarantine  to  be  over.     Stay  and  have  fun." 

"  It  will  be  fun  enough  for  me  to  be  so  near 
father,"  said  Phil.  "  I  could  n't  stay  away  from 
New  York,  when  he  is  likely  to  get  in  any  day." 
So  he  hurried  away  with  his  uncle  and  left  the 
others  to  have  their  Fourth  of  July  fun. 

Ever  since  the  Lincoln  children  could  remem- 
ber, Uncle  Will  had  awakened  them  an  hour 
earlier  than  usual  on  the  morning  of  the  Fourth 
with  the  most  terrifying  kind  of  a  serenade, 
812 
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Giant  torpedoes  crashed  on  tlieir  window-sills;  a 
great  horn  which  no  one  else  had  breath  enough 
to  blow  tooted  fiercely;  and  a  small  cannon 
roared  and  boomed  in  the  yard  below. 

This  year  they  planned  to  surprise  him  by 
rising  earlier  and  rousing  him  by  the  same  kind 
of  a  salute. 

"  Julia  will  lend  us  her  little  alarm  clock,"  said 
Clover,  as  they  were  laying  their  plans  in  the 
Jewels'  grape -arbor. 

"But  how  will  Margaret  and  Helen  wake  up?" 
asked  Genevieve.  "  They  have  n't  any  alarm 
clock." 

"  I  know  !  "  cried  Clover.  "  Let 's  wake  them 
the  way  Uncle  Will  told  us  about  the  other 
night !  " 

"  Oh  yes,"  laughed  Genevieve,  "  his  chum  used 
to  pull  a  string  that  Uncle  Will  had  fastened  to 
his  toe !  One  end  of  it  was  out  of  the  window 
and  the  other  around  Uncle  Will's  toe,  and  his 
chum  would  come  under  the  window  and  pull  it !  " 

"That  will  be  fun!"  cried  Helen.  "Which 
one  of  us  will  have  the  string  on  her  toe  ?  " 

"  We  '11  both  have  one,"  said  Margaret.  "  You 
can  have  a  white  one  and  I  '11  liave  a  pink  one, 
and  Genevieve  can  pull  mine,  and  Clover  can 
pull  yours." 

So  the  going  to  bed  the  night  before  the  Fourth 
was  a  very  interesting  time,  both  at  the  large 
house  and  the  cottage. 
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Genevieve  and  Clover  carefully  wound  and  set 
the  alarm  of  the  little  clock  in  the  kitchen.  Julia 
told  them  how  to  do  it  in  shrill  whispers.  Then 
Genevieve  hid.  the  clock  in  her  apron,  and  Clover 
hid  her  giggles  and  titters  in  hers,  and  they  tip- 
toed up-stairs  to  their  room.  They  slept  in  the 
same  room,  but  each  girl  had  her  own  white  bed 
and  dainty  dressing-case  and  table,  and  her  own 
particular  side  of  the  room. 

They  set  the  clock  half  way  between  the  two 
beds. 

"  Whoever  hears  the  alarm  first  must  jump  up 
and  stop  it  by  sliding  that  little  spring  Julia 
showed  us,"  said  Genevieve.  "Of  course  Uncle 
Will  is  in  the  other  end  of  the  house,  but  he 
might  hear  it  when  everything  else  is  so  quiet." 

But  both  girls  were  sound  sleepers,  and  the 
noisy  little  alarm  clattered  out  its  full  call  before 
either  realized  what  it  meant  to  them. 

"Oh — yes,  that 's— that 's  the  alarm  clock," 
murmured  Genevieve,  sleepily,  sitting  up  at  last 
and  trying  to  hold  one  eye  open  while  she  rubbed 
the  sleepiness  out  of  the  other.  "We  must  get 
up  for  aomeihmg — a  pinic  or  a  party  or  " — 

"  Boom  I  boom  !  "  went  a  far-away  cannon,  and 
"  toot-toot,"  sounded  a  great  horn  in  the  noisier 
part  of  the  city,  and  Genevieve  realized  why  she 
was  rising  early. 

She  ran  to  Clover's  bed  and  shook  her  and 
whispered :     "  It 's  Fourth  of  July  !     It 's  Fourth 
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of  July !  Wake  up  quick,  Clover,  so  we  can  go 
and  pull  Margaret's  and  Helen's  toes  and  serenade 
Uncle  Will !  " 

"  Oh  yes !  "  replied  Clover,  with  a  sleepy  little 
chuckle,  "what  time  is  it?  Has  the  alarm  gone 
off?" 

"  Yes.  Dress  as  quickly  as  you  can  ;  and  do  n't 
make  one  bit  of  noise." 

Soon  the  two  girls  stole  along  the  hall,  crept 
down  the  stairs,  hurried  through  the  garden, 
squeezed  through  the  gap  in  the  fence,  and  ran 
around  the  cottage  to  the  chamber  window. 
When  they  saw  the  two  strings — the  pink  one 
and  the  white  one — hanging  from  their  play- 
mates' window  it  seemed  so  funny  to  them  that 
they  had  to  sink  down  on  the  grass  and  bury  their 
faces  and  laugh. 

"  Oh,  dear  me  !  "  gasped  Clover,  "  they  do  look 
so  funny !  And  to  think  they  are  tied  to  their — 
their  toes  I  Oh,  dear  !  "  Clover  was  so  choked 
and  blinded  by  her  laughing  that  she  I'eached 
for  the  wrong  string  and  gave  it  a  vigorous 
twitch. 

"  Here,  stop  I  That  one  is  mine  !  "  whispered 
Genevieve. 

"Oh,  was  it?  Well,  I'll  pull  the  other  one 
then,"  and  before  Genevieve  could  object,  Clover 
had  thoughtlessly  twitched  the  other  one. 

"Selfish  I"      whispered      Genevieve,     angrily. 
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"Now  you've  pulled  them  both — didn't  let  me 
have  any  fun  !  " 

"  Oh,  I  did  n't  think,"  said  Clover,  penitently ; 
"but  you[)ull  them  both  now." 

Genevieve  had  scarcely  twitched  the  pink  one 
when  two  very  sleepy  faces  appeared  at  the  win- 
dow, looking  so  dazed  and  queer  that  the  girls 
below  laughed  outright  and  Genevieve  forgot  her 
anger. 

"  We  '11  be  down  in  three  minutes :  everything 
is  all  ready,"  whispered  the  Jewels,  slipping  the 
strings  off  their  toes  as  Genevieve  gaily  twitched 
first  one  and  then  the  other. 

"  Well,  hurry,"  whispered  back  Clover,  "  and 
we  '11  go  and  get  our  torpedoes.  We  left  them 
in  the  shed  last  night  with  our  horns  and  tin  pans 
and  pistols,  so  that  we  Avould  n't  drop  them  com- 
ing down -stairs,"  and  away  they  sped. 

"  Now  I  suppose  we  must  wake  Johnnie,"  said 
Margaret,  when  they  were  dressed. 

"It  seems  a  pity  to  disturb  him,"  said  Helen. 

"  Yes,  but  he  heard  us  planning,  and  would  n't 
be  satisfied  last  night  till  I  promised  to  wake  him 
and  help  him  dress."  So  Margaret  shook  him 
gently  and  whispered:  "Johnnie!  Johnnie!" 
until  the  deep  blue  eyes  opened. 

"  Johnnie  !  it 's  Fourth  of  July  !  Come,  and 
I  '11  help  you  dress  !  " 

"  Yeth,"  replied  Johnnie,  and  immediately 
rolled  over  and  went  to  sleep  again. 
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"Jolinnie!  Johnnie!  Don't  you  want  to  fire 
a  torpedo  at  Uncle  Will  Lincoln's  window?" 

"Yeth,"  replied  Johnnie,  "I  do!"  but  fell 
asleep  again  before  he  could  sit  up. 

"  But,  dearest,  you  '11  have  to  waken  and  get  up 
at  once." 

"  Yeth,  I  goin'  ter!  "  replied  the  child,  sweetly, 
but  made  no  effort  to  do  so. 

"What  shall  we  do?"  inquired  Helen.  "We 
mustn't  keep  the  girls  waiting,  and  we  can't 
'rouse  him  without  waking  papa  and  mamma ! " 

"  Well,  we  've  kept  our  promise.  We  have 
called  him,  and  we  shall  have  to  be  satisfied  with 
that ;  "  and  after  one  final  effort,  the  girls  hastened 
away,  down-stairs  and  out  of  the  house. 

"But  where  are  Genevieve  and  Clover?  Do 
you  suppose  they  were  tired  of  waiting  and  have 
gone  to  do  it  alone?"  asked  Helen,  looking  about. 

"  No,  because  we  should  have  heard  their  tor- 
pedoes.    Where  can  they  be  ?  " 

"  They  said  they  were  going  to  tlie  shed,  but 
that  would  take  only  a  moment.  They  can't  be 
there  still." 

The  Jewel  girls  made  their  way  to  the  shed, 
and  there,  to  their  surprise,  they  found  Genevieve 
alone. 

"  Oh,  dear !  "  she  whispered,  "  Clover  is  in  there, 
and  she  can't  get  out !  " 

"  How  did  she  get  in  ?  " 

"She  climbed  in  the  window  because  the  door 
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was  locked.  I  lifted  her  up,  and  she  jumped 
down  on  the  inside,  but  there  is  n't  any  one  to 
help  her  from  the  inside  and  she  can't  get  out." 

The  window  was  but  a  little  above  the  heads  of 
the  taller  girls,  and  as  there  was  a  small  shelf  just 
below  it  on  the  inside,  it  had  not  been  difficult  for 
such  a  nimble  little  maiden  as  Clover  to  climb 
into  tlie  shed  ;  but  the  climbing  out  was  a  very 
different  matter.  All  that  had  made  the  climbing 
in  easy  made  the  climbing  out  liaider. 

"  You  two  girls  lift  me  up  so  I  can  see  in,"  said 
Margaret,  "  and  talk  to  her." 

"  It  won't  do  any  good,"  replied  Genevieve, 
sadly.  "  There  is  n't  a  thing  in  there  that  she  can 
move  to  stand  on,  and  she  won't  let  me  waken 
anybody  to  ask  for  the  key.  She  says  she  '11  stay 
in  there  till  breakfast  time  before  she  will  lose  the 
fun  of  having  Uncle  Will  frightened.  His  room 
is  quite  near  Julia's,  and  she  has  the  key,  we 
think." 

"All  the  rest  of  you  go  and  do  just  as  we  had 
planned,"  came  a  brave  little  voice  from  inside  the 
shed.  "  I  shall  hear  the  noise,  anyway  !  Make 
just  as  much  as  you  can!  Be  sure  you  pound 
hard  on  that  pan,  and  do  n't  forget  to  blow  my 
horn  ! " 

"  But  you  must  be  with  us ! "  declared  Mar- 
garet— "  or — here  girls,  you  help  me  in,  and  I  '11 
lift  her  up  so  she  can  get  out !  " 
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"But  then  you  will  be  in,  and  bow  will  you  get 
out?" 

"  That  won't  matter.  Clover  ought  to  have  her 
share  of  the  fun,  anyway,  because  it's  her  uncle. 
Lift  nie  up,  please!  " 

"Wait,  1  've  thought  of  something,"  cried  Helen. 
"  There  's  an  empty  wooden  soap-box  over  in  Earl 
Sibley's  yard  that  we  can  get  and  push  into  the 
window  and  then  Clover  can  stand  it  up  on  end 
and  climb  out  on  it." 

"Good!  Why  didn't  I  think  of  that?"  said 
Genevieve. 

In  five  minutes  Clover  was  able  to  pass  out  the 
torpedoes  and  other  things,  and  then  to  climb  out 
herself  with  the  help  of  the  girls  outside. 

"  The  prisoner  is  released !  "  laughed  Genevieve. 

Clover's  face  was  flushed  and  her  eyes  were 
very  bright.  It  had  not  been  easy  for  her  to 
think  of  giving  up  her  fun.  "  You  were  splendid 
to  offer  to  take  my  place  ! "  she  whispered  to  Mar- 
garet, giving  her  a  warm  little  hug  the  moment 
she  touched  the  ground.  "And  you  were  splen- 
did to  think  of  the  box,  Helen.  And  Genevieve 
was  splendid,"  laughing,  "  not  to  go  away  and 
leave  me  !  " 

The  girls  laughed  softly  and  stole  away  toward 
Uncle  Will's  window  with  their  arms  about  each 
other.  The  next  moment  they  were  surprised  to 
see  a  little  form  struggling  through  the  gap  in  the 
fence,  and  there  stood  Johnnie  ! 
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"  I  did  wate  up  !  "  he  laughed.  "  I  did  !  Have 
you  frowed  ver  torpedoeth  ?  " 

"  You  dear  little  soul !  Aud  you  dressed  your- 
self!" For  although  he  had  on  all  his  clothes, 
even  to  his  broad  round  collar  and  blue  tie,  not  a 
button  was  buttoned,  and  it  took  both  his  hands 
and  his  elbows  to  keep  his  clothes  on.  Under 
each  arm  was  the  box  of  torpedoes  wliich  nothing 
could  make  him  forget  or  leave  behind. 

Two  pairs  of  willing  little  hands  quickly  com- 
pleted the  wee  man's  toilet,  and  tlien  the  five  hur- 
ried to  Uncle  Will's  window. 

A  moment  later  there  was  a  crash  of  torpedoes, 
a  tooting  of  horns  and  a  banging  of  tin  pans  that 
would  have  awakened  the  seven  sleepers. 

The  next  moment,  a  perfect  storm  of  peanuts 
rained  down  on  the  heads  of  the  surprised  sere- 
nade rs. 

"  Peanuts  !  peanuts  !  "  cried  the  children. 
"  Where  do  they  come  from  ?  They  drop  right 
down  out  of  the  trees  I  " 

"  Uncle  Will  must  be  up  in  the  tree  !  "  cried 
Clover,  trying  to  look  up.  But  the  hailstorm  did 
not  stop. 

"  No,  there  he  is  at  the  window  I  "  cried  Gene- 
vieve, as  the  young  man's  head  appeared  looking 
as  if  he  had  just  jumped  out  of  bed  and  was  not 
half  awake. 

"  Goody  !  goody  !  "  cried  Clover,  "  we  surprised 
him  !     He  was  n't  up  !  " 
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The  children  shouted  for  joy  at  the  success  of 
their  plans — but  still  the  fall  of  peanuts  did  not 
cease. 

"  Why  !  why  !  where  do  they  come  from  ? " 
laughed  the  children. 

"  That 's  what  I  want  to  know,"  said  Uncle 
Will.  "  It  must  be  a  new  kind  of  Fourth  of  July 
hail,"  and  as  he  spoke  the  hail  turned  into  small 
candies  and  tiny  chocolate  drops,  which  fell  upon 
the  soft  grass  beside  the  peanuts  and  upon  tlie  up- 
turned faces  of  the  children  with  merry  pelting 
thuds.  Then  came  a  little  white  storm  of  pop- 
corn and  the  mj'sterious  hail  ceased. 

The  children  filled  their  pockets  with  peanuts 
and  pop-corn  and  candy.  There  was  plenty  for 
all,  and  later  in  the  day  when  their  pockets  were 
empty  the  children  would  come  and  search  among 
the  shrubbery,  and  almost  always  find  some  bit  of 
this  welcome  sort  of  hail  which  had  fallen  in  a 
sheltered  place.     It  was  great  fun. 

After  waking  Uncle  Will,  the  five  children 
serenaded  Teddie,  and  the  moment  his  sleepy 
head  appeared  at  the  open  window  they  pelted 
him  with  the  strange  "hail-stones"  they  had 
picked  up.  Then  they  went  to  the  home  of  each 
of  their  playmates  to  waken  them. 

The  Sibley  boys  were  already  up  and  dressed 
and  went  with  them  to  serenade  Cliarlie  and 
Frankie  and  Myrtle.  They  waited  at  each  house 
for  the  one  serenaded  to  dress  and  come  out  and 
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join  iheni  ;  so  that  by  the  time  they  were  all  to- 
gether it  was  six  o'clock.  After  another  hour  of 
noise  and  fun  the  children  were  glad  to  go  home 
to  breakfast. 


CHAPTER  XXI 

THE  PARADE 

At  ten  o'clock,  those  who  were  to  be  in  the  pro- 
cession met  in  the  "  Drill  Hall "  in  full  costume, 
and  at  half  past  ten  they  marched  out  of  the  base- 
ment. Mr.  Rogers  had  ordered  the  great  iron 
gate  at  the  end  of  his  driveway  to  be  opened  and 
the  arch  above  it  draped  with  flowers  and  flags. 

After  passing  under  this  arch,  the  small  pro- 
cession halted  to  salute  the  house. 

*'  Order !  halt ! "  shouted  the  commander. 
"Right    face!    Dress!     Attention!" 

The  brigade  obeyed  promptly.  The  commander 
looked  his  troop  over  critically.  They  saluted  the 
flag  and  then  the  house.  The  friends  and  neigh- 
bors came  out  on  their  verandas  and  lawns,  and 
clapped  and  cheered  as  the  children  went  through 
their  drill  and  salutes,  and  then  marched  away  up 
the  street  to  the  merry  beating  of  the  drum  and 
the  plaintive  toot-toot  of  Teddie's  horn. 

Earl  Sibley,  the  commander,  came  first.  He 
was  dressed  as  a  wild  Indian,  and  carried  a  toma- 
hawk instead  of  a  sword.  His  face  was  painted 
in  frightful  streaks,  and  he  stalked  along  in  true 
Indian  style.  Behind  him  came  Johnnie  and 
2123 
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Tedclie  dressed  as  two  small  grown  up  men  in 
their  dress  suits,  long  trousers,  tall  silk  huts  and 
funny  masks.  Frankie  Rogers  and  Ned  Sibley  were 
next.  Frankie  wore  a  wig  and  a  beard  of  red- 
dish brown,  and  was  dressed  in  rags  and  tatters, 
and  carried  a  stick  over  his  shoulder.  On  the 
end  of  the  stick  was  a  box  covered  with  gold 
paper  to  make  it  look  like  a  brick  of  gold,  and  on 
Frankie's  back  was  a  paper  saying,  "  I  come  from 
Klondike  !  " 

Ned  represented  Uncle  Sam,  and  was  dressed  in 
flags  and  wore  a  tall  hat  covered  with  a  flag.  On 
top  of  the  hat  he  had  fastened  a  golden  eagle,  and 
his  drumsticks  were  wound  with  red,  white  and 
blive. 

Next  came  the  two  older  girls.  Genevieve  was 
dressed  as  a  gipsy.  She  had  on  a  great,  drooping 
black  hat,  trimmed  with  scarlet  poppies,  and  a  red 
dress  with  jet  ornaments,  which  made  her  black 
eyes  flash  like  jets  themselves.  Margaret,  repre- 
senting a  quaint  little  Japanese  woman,  looked 
like  one  of  the  smooth-faced  dolls  on  sale  at  a 
Japanese  store,  with  her  long,  wing-like  sleeves, 
and  broad  sash.  She  wore  no  hat,  but  carried  a 
Japanese  sunshade  and  a  fan,  and  wore  her  hair 
pinned  high  on  her  head  with  great,  fancy  bone 
pins. 

Beauty  and  the  Beast, — Clover  and  Charlie 
Emerson, — came  next.  Clover  tripped  gaily 
along  holding  her  dainty  pink  train  gracefully, 
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while  Charlie  blundered  on  at  her  side.  He 
could  scarcely  see  through  his  great  mask,  but 
never  forgot  for  a  moment  to  flourish  his  fright- 
ful horns. 

Myrtle  Haynes  and  Helen  Jewel  came  next; 
Helen  was  a  sweet,  old-fashioned  child,  dressed  in 
a  gown  that  had  been  her  great-grandmother's 
when  she  was  a  child.  It  was  a  quaint,  long,  blue 
and  white  silk  gown,  made  in  the  old  short-waisted 
style,  with  low  neck  and  short  sleeves;  and  with 
the  addition  of  a  large  green  bonnet,  Helen  looked 
like  an  ancestral  portrait  just  stepped  down  from 
its  golden  frame  on  some  one's  wall. 

Myrtle's  costume  was  like  her.  She  had  be- 
gun by  wanting  a  dress  like  Clover's,  but  by  the 
time  her  mother  had  finished  this.  Myrtle  had 
seen  the  boys'  masks  and  declared  she  must  have 
one,  too. 

"  The  girls  are  not  to  wear  masks,"  said  Gene- 
vieve. 

"  I  shall  do  as  I  please,"  retorted  Myrtle.  She 
bought  the  worst  looking  one  she  could  find  at  the 
toy  store.  It  was  a  man's  face  and  had  a  fierce 
moustache,  a  hideous  grin  and  two  ugly  horns. 
Myrtle  looked  very  queer  as  she  marched  beside 
Helen  in  this  mask  and  her  prett}^  pink  tarlatan 
dress,  and  before  the  parade  was  over  the  mask 
made  her  so  hot  that  she  was  very  uncomfortable, 
but  she  was  too  proud  to  take  it  off,  as  they  all 
urged  her  to  do. 

15 
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Last  ill  the  line  came  the  Sibley  twins,  dressed 
as  mice  in  grey  cloth  with  long  tails,  drawing  the 
pumpkin  chariot  in  which  their  sweet  sister  Faith 
rode  dressed  as  Cinderella  and  wearing  the  ridic- 
ulous great  slippers. 

All  along  the  line  of  their  march,  people  cheered 
and  clapped  and  laughed,  and  at  several  places 
they  were  treated  to  lemonade  and  fancy  crackers 
or  cookies.  At  such  times  they  were  ordered  to 
break  ranks  and  masks  were  removed.  Charlie 
Emerson  was  assisted  to  take  off  his  head,  and 
presto  I  was  changed  from  the  Beast  into  a  little 
golden-headed  prince,  who  served  his  Beauty  with 
lemonade  and  crackers  most  gallantly. 

The  day  was  not  uncomfortably  warm,  and  the 
parade  was  a  grand  success  in  every  way. 

They  marched  twice  around  the  square  and  up 
and  down  the  south  end  of  Main  Street  for  a  short 
distance.  The  frequent  pauses  made  the  time 
pass  quickly,  and  before  they  reached  their  own 
street  again  the  clock  struck  the  noon  hour. 

"Guess  I'll  go  home,  I'm  getting  liungry!" 
announced  Myrtle,  tearing  off  her  mask,  and 
gathering  her  train  under  her  arm, 

"  Me,  too  ! "  cried  Teddie  Lincoln,  and  in  an- 
other moment  the  procession  would  have  broken 
ranks  and  been  scattered  in  a  wild  and  thought- 
less panic. 

"  Halt !"  commanded  their  leader.  "  We  must 
march  back  to  tlie  Drill  Hall  and  give  Frankie 
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Rogers  a  vote  of  thanks  for  the  use  of  it  before 
we  disperse.  If  one  of  you  leaves  before  that  is 
done  you'll  be  very  sorry!  Forward — march  ! '^ 
and  quite  subdued,  the  small  company  obeyed. 

Halting  before  the  basement  door,  they  saluted 
and  gave  three  cheers,  and  were  about  to  disperse, 
when  the  door  was  thrown  open  and  ]\Ir.  Rogers 
asked  the  company  to  march  around  their  Drill 
Hall  once  more. 

"  Order  I  Left  face!  Forward  wiarcA/"  shouted 
the  commander,  leading  the  way  into  the  base- 
ment. 

But  Avhen  they  were  fairly  inside,  the  brigade 
needed  no  order  to  halt.  They  stopped  for  very 
astonishment,  for  there  in  the  center  of  the  Drill 
Hall  was  a  long,  low  table  on  which  an  excellent 
dinner  had  been  spread  for  them. 

"  We  have  prepared  this  little  surprise  for  you 
to  show  you  how  much  we  appreciate  your  amus- 
ing and  entertaining  parade,"  said  ]Mr.  Rogers,  as 
the  children  stood  in  silence.  "  We  want  you  to 
know  that  we  are  proud  to  think  that  our  boys 
and  girls  are  capable  of  planning  and  arranging 
and  drilling  such  a  brigade  with  so  little  help 
from  older  people.  There  have  been  no  quarrels 
or  jealousies  or  troubles  of  any  kind,  and  that 
means  that  each  one  has  been  unselfish  and  good- 
natured.  You  will  always  remember  these  pleas- 
ant times,  and  you  will  not  forget  that  such  an 
affair  can  always  be  made  a  success  when    each 
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member  thinks  of  the  pleasure  of  the  whole 
company,  and  not  of  his  own  alone.  It  paj's  al- 
ways to  be  good-natured." 

Then  Mrs.  Rogers  said:  '^If  each  of  the  boys 
will  select  a  lady  and  march  around  this  way  to 
the  table,  I  will  help  you  find  seats." 

There  was  a  moment's  hesitation,  then  Earl 
Sibley  gave  the  order  to  break  ranks,  unmask  and 
disperse,  and  went  to  Margaret  Jewel  and  offered 
her  his  arm.  His  brother  Ned  quickly  followed 
his  example  and  offered  his  arm  to  Genevieve. 
Frankie  chose  Helen,  and  Charlie  took  off  his 
goat's  head  once  more  to  become  Clover's  princely 
escort.  Myrtle  Haynes  was  between  the  Sibley 
twins,  and  Teddie  and  Johnnie  shared  the  honor 
of  caring  for  little  Faith. 

The  children  marched  quietly  around  the  base- 
ment, and  the  change  of  partners  made  them  look 
funnier  than  ever  as  thej'  took  their  places,  the 
wild  Indian  leading  the  gentle  lady  from  Japan, 
Uncle  Sam  following  with  the  gipsy,  while  Beauty 
and  the  Beast,  and  the  ragged  tramp  from  the 
gold  fields  with  the  quaint  little  "lady  of  ye  olden 
time,"  came  tripping  gaily  after.  The  two  mice 
chased  Myrtle  around  the  basement,  and  the  two 
wee  gentlemen  came  hand  in  hand  with  sweet 
baby  Cinderella.     It  was  a  very  pretty  picture. 

"  What  a  surprise  this  is !  "  laughed  the  girls. 
"  But  you  must  have  known  of  it,  Earl,  or  you 
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would  n't  have  said  what  you  did  to  keep  Myrtle 
and  the  boys  from  running  home." 

'*  I  only  knew  that  Mr.  Rogers  was  anxious  that 
we  sliould  all  return  here  to  disperse.  He  asked 
me  to  be  sure  to  do  it.  I  suspected  he  was  going 
to  treat  us  to  lemonade  or  perhaps  to  ice  cream, 
but  I  did  not  think  of  this !  " 

*'  Your  parents  all  gave  their  consent  to  this 
arrangement  a  week  ago,"  said  Mrs.  Rogers,  "  and 
no  one  need  feel  uneasy  on  that  account." 

"Ho!  I  shouldn't  have,  anyway,  when  there 
was  such  a  good  dinner  as  this  !  "  remarked  Myrtle, 
frankly. 

Then  the  merriment  began.  It  was  so  very 
funny  to  hear  Earl  Sibley  making  polite  speeches 
with  such  a  hideously  painted  face  ;  and  the  wee 
men  looked  so  queer  in  their  odd  costumes  with- 
out their  masks,  while  Frankie  Rogers,  with  liis 
sweet,  pale  face,  in  his  ragged  suit,  without  his 
false  beard  and  with  his  heavy  wig,  looked  even 
stranger  than  before. 

"  It  seems  funny  to  be  at  a  party  in  such  clothes," 
he  said,  glancing  at  his  torn  and  faded  coat  sleeve. 
"  I  feel  almost  as  if  I  was  somebody  else  ! " 

Charlie  was  so  polite  and  attentive  to  Clover 
that  she  wondered  that  she  had  ever  thought  him 
rude.  Both  Myrtle  and  Charlie  had  learned 
many  little  graces  in  their  play  with  children  who 
were  never  really  rude.  A  child  learns  very 
quickly  from    other    cliildren.     I'he   Sibley    boys 
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showed  that  they  had  been  well  trained  at  home, 
and  in  fact  the  entire  company  behaved  so  well, 
with  all  their  fun  and  jesting,  that  it  was  a  pleas- 
nre  to  Mr.  Rogers  and  his  wife  to  watch  them. 
People  enjoy  planning  [)leasant  surprises  for  grate- 
ful and  good-natured  children. 

Even  Myrtle  was  at  her  best  and  kept  them  all 
laughing  with  her  quick,  droll  speeches.  Sud- 
denly, she  surprised  one  of  the  twins  by  twitching 
off  his  tail. 

"There!"  she  said,  in  her  quick  way,  "now  I 
shall  know  which  is  which  !  " 

"  Are  you  sure  you  know  now  ?  "  asked  their 
brother  Ned  from  across  the  table. 

"  Oh,  yes,  for  now  one  has  a  tail  and  the  other 
one  has  n't." 

"Well,  but  which  is  which?" 

"  Why,  the  one  wlio  has  a  tail,"  began  Myrtle, 
confidently,  "is — is — is  Carl,  or — or  else  Carol, 
and  the  one  who  has  none  is  the  other  one  !  " 
Then  she  laughed  lieartil}'  with  the  rest  at  her 
own  failure. 

"  I  wish  some  one  would  thank  INIr.  Rogers  and 
his  wife  before  we  leave  tlie  table,"  murmured 
Margaret  to  Earl,  while  the  others  were  still  teas- 
ing Myrtle.     "I  think  you  are  the  one  to  do  it." 

"I  never  can  make  a  speech,"  said  Earl,  "but 
it  ought  to  be  done." 

"  It 's  your  place.  Just  say  that  we  thank  them. 
That  will  be  enough,"  replied  Margaret,  wisely. 
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"I  suppose  I  can  do  that,"  said  Earl,  smiling 
and  unconsciously  wrinkling  his  painted  face  into 
an  ugly  grin,  "  but  one  of  you  girls  had  better 
thank  them,  too.     Won't  you  do  it?" 

"  It  would  be  better  to  ask  Genevieve.  Slie 
does  such  things  splendidly." 

So  Genevieve  was  invited  to  add  something  to 
whatever  Earl  might  sa}^  and  the  younger  chil- 
dren were  warned  not  to  ask  to  be  excused  from 
the  table  until  this  had  been  done. 

When  the  right  time  came  Earl  looked  at  Mar- 
garet, she  nodded  and  he  rose  and  said : 

"  Mr.  Rogers  and  Mrs.  Rogers,  we  thank  you 
for  the  use  of  your  basement  as  a  Drill  Hall.  We 
thank  you  for  this  surprise.  It  has  made  our 
Fourth  of  July  a  very  pleasant  one.  Perhaps 
Genevieve  can  express  our  thanks  better  than  I 
can." 

Then  Genevieve  made  a  very  pretty  and  witty 
little  speech.  She  told  them  that  the  day  had  be- 
gun with  a  shower,  but  that  proved  to  be  only  a 
hailstorm  of  peanuts  and  pop-corn  and  candy, 
and  that  they  had  come  into  the  basement  as  hor- 
ribles and  antiques,  but  were  going  out  as  very 
happy  children  who  had  been  given  a  most  charm- 
ing surprise,  which  they  should  always  remember 
gratefully.  Slie  ended  by  asking  the  Rogerses  to 
"accept  the  thanks  of  every  horrible  in  this  hor- 
rible procession,"  and  sat  down  to  be  clapped  and 
cheered    by  the  whole    brigade.      It  was  a  very 
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bright  speech  for  a  little  girl,  and  they  were  proud 
of  Genevieve. 

Earl  then  asked  them  all  to  rise  and  express 
their  thanks  by  giving  tliree  cheers. 

"  Now  can  you  sing  my  favorite  hymn  for  me 
before  you  go  ?  "  asked  Mr.  Rogers.  "  It  is  Amer- 
ica." 

Genevieve  started  it  and  they  all  joined  with  a 
will.  The  grand  old  patriotic  hymn  rang  joy- 
ously through  the  Drill  Hall  where  they  had  en- 
joyed so  mau}'^  good  times  together,  and  was  a 
very  suitable  ending  of  a  successful  Fourth  of 
July  parade. 


CHAPTER  XXII 

LOVING  DAY 

The  day  after  the  Fourth  was  Saturday,  and  in 
the  afternoon  Mr.  Lincoln  took  all  the  children 
who  had  been  in  the  parade  to  drive  in  the  wag- 
onette. They  had  a  merry  time  and  then  drove 
home  in  tiie  quiet  twilight  to  a  late  supper. 

"It  was  just  the  right  link  between  the  Fourth 
and  the  Sabbath,"  said  Margaret,  as  they  came  in 
with  refreshed  and  happy  faces.  For  in  this  home 
toys  and  work  were  first  put  away  and  then 
hearts  were  also  prepared  for  the  Sabbath  rest. 

Mr.  Jewel  and  his  wife  felt  that  each  one 
needed  Sunday  for  a  day  of  rest  to  the  soul  as 
well  as  the  body,  so  on  Saturday  night,  before 
they  went  to  bed,  they  folded  away  into  the  fu- 
ture all  work-day  cares  and  worries,  and  made 
themselves  ready  to  enjoy  the  Lord's  day  heartily. 

"  This  is  the  one  day  in  seven  when  we  can 
take  time  to  stop  and  enjoy  all  the  good  and  per- 
fect gifts  our  Father  has  sent  us,"  Mr.  Jewel  said. 
''We  will  spend  our  Sabbaths  admiring  all  that  is 
beautiful  in  nature  and  art  and  music,  for  God  is 
omnipresent — that  means,  he  is  everywhere — and 
wherever  we  see  love,  or  beauty,   or  virtue,  or 
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wisdom  to  admire,  we  are  seeing  God  and  his 
wonderful  work  and  are  learning  to  know  him 
and  love  him." 

So  a  quiet,  peaceful  spirit  always  took  posses- 
sion of  each  member  of  this  happy  household,  and 
every  one  grew  more  kind  and  gentle  on  this  day 
than  on  any  other,  for  tlie  Sabbath  day  was  Lov- 
ing day  at  the  Jewels'  cottage.  They  let  it  be  a 
day  in  heaven — for  heaven  means  harmony  and 
we  can  ahvaj^s  have  heaven  in  our  own  homes  if 
we  only  have  harmony  there  and  let  God's  love 
shine  out  of  our  hearts.  No  one  could  be  cross 
or  sad  on  Loving  day  at  the  Jewels'  home,  for  it 
Avas  made  the  brightest  and  happiest  and  most 
joyous  one  of  all  the  week.  Why  should  n't  we 
fill  the  Lord's  day  with  the  joy  which  Christ  left 
with  us? 

After  dinner,  which  came  directly  after  church 
and  Sunday-school,  Mr.  Jewel  would  take  down 
the  great  family  Bible  with  its  many  fine  pictures 
and  tell  Bible  stories. 

"I'll  find  the  picture,"  Johnnie  would  say, 
turning  the  leaves  until  he  found  one  that  he 
liked.  "  Now  tell  uth  the  thtory  'bout  that  one, 
pleathe ! " 

And  Mr.  Jewel  would  tell  the  story,  which  the 
picture  illustrated,  in  simple  words,  while  Johnnie 
nestled  close  beside  him  asking  a  question  or 
telling  what  he  thought  of  the  men  and  women  of 
the    Bible   times,  in  his  honest   little   way.     He 
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loved  David  and  Daniel,  and  liked  to  hear  about 
Lot's  wife  and  particularly  about  Joseph,  altlioiigh 
he  thought  Joseph's  brothers  were  very  cruel,  and 
was  glad  when  they  were  humbled.  The  big 
Bible  was  never  brought  out  on  any  other  day,  and 
no  other  stories  were  ever  made  half  so  interest- 
ing as  the  dramatic  stories  of  the  Bible. 

Sometimes  Johnnie  would  find  a  picture  that 
he  could  tell  about  liimself.  Sometimes  the  girls 
listened  to  these  stories,  and  sometimes  they  spent 
the  time  reading  their  Sunday-school  books  and 
papers,  or  in  taking  a  long  walk  to  some  quiet 
place  where  they  could  see  something  beautiful  to 
enjoy,  and  in  their  hearts  thank  God  for.  When 
Mr.  Jewel  could  not  be  with  them  on  a  Sunday 
afternoon  Johnnie  always  asked  one  of  the  girls 
to  tell  him  the  stories.  He  had  heard  them  so 
often  that  he  would  not  allow  a  single  mistake  to 
pass,  but  he  loved  to  have  them  make  some  small 
mistake  which  he  could  correct. 

The  children  never  tired  of  the  romantic  and 
thrilling  stories  from  the  Bible,  for  there  is  a  won- 
derful charm  and  fascination  in  them  when  they 
are  well  told.  Children  always  like  to  hear  the 
same  story  over  and  over ;  then,  too,  the  great 
Bible  is  so  full  of  stories  and  pictures  !  Johnnie 
could  have  had  new  ones  each  Sabbath  from  the 
time  he  was  old  enough  to  listen  until  he  was  old 
enough  to  repeat  tliom  himself  if  he  had  wished. 
The  reverent  and  quiet  tone  in  which  Mr.  Jewel 
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always  told  any  story  from  the  Bible  made  the 
children  feel  a  reverence  for  it  which  nothing 
would  ever  be  able  to  blot  out. 

On  this  Sabbath  the  Bible  stories  were  told  in 
the  grape-arbor,  and  Clover  and  Teddie  Lincoln 
had  come  to  listen  with  Helen  and  J(jhnnie 
Jewel. 

"  Let  Teddie  find  the  picture,  papa  I "  cried 
Johnnie. 

Teddie  eagerly  turned  the  leaves  until  lie  came 
to  a  picture  of  Elijali  being  fed  by  the  ravens, 
and  Mr.  Jewel  began  to  tell  that  interesting  story. 

Soon  Genevieve  came  over  to  see  Margaret  and 
they  went  up  to  Margaret's  room  to  have  a  quiet, 
confidential  chat  togetlier,  such  as  girls  all  enjoy 
once  in  a  while. 

They  talked  over  the  good  times  they  had  had 
together,  and  wondered  what  Phil  was  doing  at 
this  time  in  New  York,  and  tried  to  guess  why  he 
had  not  heard  from  his  father  in  all  these  years 
and  what  changes  his  coming  would  bring  into 
Phil's  life  and  Johnnie's. 

"  You  have  n't  lived  in  this  house  quite  six 
months,"  said  Genevieve,  "but  so  much  has  hap- 
pened, and  we  've  had  so  many  good  times  to- 
gether that  it  seems  much  longer." 

Then  they  talked  over  the  quarrel  they  had 
about  the  seeds,  and  the  one  they  came  near  hav- 
ing over  the  Sibley  boys'  surprise,  and  the  pack- 
ing of  the  missionary  barrel. 
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"Do  you  remember  what  Phil  said  about  giving, 
that  day  ?  "  asked  Genevieve.  "  He  said  the  way 
that  we  spend  the  little  money  we  have  now 
shows  how  we  will  spend  more  if  we  ever  have 
it." 

Then  they  laughed  to  remember  how  the  mis- 
sionary surprised  Phil  that  day,  and  how  frankly 
Phil  questioned  him  and  of  how  well  the  mission- 
ary answered. 

"  And  do  you  know  that  that  talk  made  Phil 
decide  to  be  a  Christian,"  said  Margaret.  "He 
told  me  so  just  before  he  went  away  the  next 
morning." 

"  Did  he  ?  "  exclaimed  Genevieve,  in  surprise. 

"  Yes ;  and  it  was  the  verse  he  marked  in 
mamma's  Bible  that  made  me  see  that  I  ought  to 
be  willing  to  go  to  you  after  the  quarrel  over  the 
seeds." 

"  If  anybody  had  said  the  things  to  me  that  I 
said  to  you  I  should  never  have  gone  to  them," 
said  Genevieve,  very  humbly  for  her.  "But  I 
expected  you  would  come,  for  I  knew  you  were 
more  forgiving  than  I  could  be." 

"  I  was  unfair  to  you,"  confessed  Margaret.  "  I 
thought  disagreeable  things  about  you  that 
were  n't  true.  That  quarrel  showed  me  that  I 
can't  judge  fairly  when  I'm  angry." 

"  It  was  my  fault,"  said  Genevieve,  too  proud 
not  to  confess  honestly.  "  I  was  the  one  to  come 
to  you,  but  it 's  very  hard  for  me  to  apologize  to 
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any  one,  or  to  give  in  even  after  I  know  that  I 
am  overbearing." 

"  But  you  did  give  in  splendidly  to  Earl  Sibley 
and  it  saved  ever  so  much  trouble." 

"I  shouldn't  have,  if  it  hadn't  been  for  you. 
It  made  me  so  ashamed  when  Mr.  Rogers  spoke 
of  the  harmony  and  kindly  feeling  that  had  made 
our  parade  a  success,  to  remember  how  near  I 
came  to  ruining  the  whole  affair,  just  to  show  that 
I  could  do  it,  to  revenge  myself  on  Earl  Sibley." 

"But  you  did  splendidly  !  "  repeated   Margaret. 

There  was  a  long  pause.  Genevieve's  heart 
was  very  tender  this  afternoon.  These  children 
had  been  through  experiences  which  had  knit 
them  close  together.  They  had  come  to  love  and 
to  understand  each  other,  and  in  a  few  days  tiiey 
would  part  for  the  summer.  Their  quarrels  and 
the  foigiveness  of  each  and  all  that  they  had  suf- 
fered had  bound  them  even  more  closely  together 
than  their  many  merry  good  times.  Then,  too, 
no  one  could  help  feeling  the  influence  of  Loving 
day  at  the  Jewel  cottage. 

At  last  Genevieve  gave  an  impatient  little  sigh. 

"  You  are  a  Christian,  Margaret,  and  now  Phil 
is  a  Christian,"  she  said,  wistfully — "  but  I  'm  not." 

Margaret  looked  up  in  surprise.  "I  supposed 
you  were  a  Christian,"  she  said. 

"  No,  indeed ;  I  can't  be  when  I  do  wrong  so 
often  !  "  said  Genevieve.  "  It 's  very  hard  to  be  a 
Christian." 
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"  It 's  hard  to  be  a  good  Christian,"  said  Mar- 
garet;  "  but  to  be  a  Christian  is  just  to  belong  to 
Christ,  and  let  him  rule  in  your  heart  instead  of 
trying  to  rule  yourself." 

Genevieve  sighed.  "I've  tried  to  be  a  Chris- 
tian ever  so  many  times,"  she  said,  "but  I  always 
do  somethhig  wicked,  and  that  spoils  it." 

"  I  do  n't  think  that  it  does  spoil  it,"  declared 
Margaret,  encouragingly.  "  Being  a  Christian 
doesn't  mean  being  perfect.  It  is  just  being 
Christ's  servant." 

"But  doesn't  that  mean  doing  good  to  every- 
body?" 

"  Yes ;  but  that  comes  in  as  a  matter  of  course. 
If  we  really  love  God  and  have  his  Holy  Spirit  in 
our  hearts  controlling  us  we  shall  want  to  do 
everything  we  can  for  his  children.  We  only 
have  to  love  God  and  trust  him  and  he  will  take 
care  of  what  we  do.  We  can't  do  wrong  with 
right  in  our  hearts." 

"  Do  n't  you  think,  when  I  do  things  I  'm 
ashamed  of,  that  I  ought  to  stop  being  a  Christian 
until  I  can  behave  a  little  better?"  asked  Gene- 
vieve, honestly. 

"  No,  indeed  ;  you  need  to  belong  to  Christ  even 
more  at  such  times,  just  as  you  would  need  to  be- 
long to  your  own  father  and  mother  all  the  more, 
instead  of  to  nobody,  if  you  were  sick.  Mamma 
says  it 's  a  good  thing  for  us  to  have  to  ask  God  to 
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forgive  us  for  something  we  have  thought  or  said 
every  day,  for  it  keeps  us  humble." 

"  Is  that  all  there  is  to  being  a  Christian  ?  I 
tliought  you  had  to  feel  very  sober  and  never  do 
anything  that  was  wrong,"  said  Genevieve. 

"  It  is  n't  what  you  do ;  it 's  what  you  are  in 
your  heart,"  said  Margaret,  simply.  "It's  just  lov- 
ing God  so  much  that  he  controls  your  life  and 
lives  through  you.  God  is  in  our  hearts  always, 
and  he  wants  to  shine  out  through  our  lives  and 
make  them  happy  and  beautiful.  He  will  if  we 
will  only  keep  our  selfish  selves  still  and  not  be 
afraid." 

"That's  it,"  said  Genevieve.  "  I 'm  afraid  to 
let  go.  I  can  for  a  little  while,  but  then  some- 
thing comes  that  I  want  to  rule  in  my  own  way." 

"  I  suppose  we  have  to  practise  letting  go  and 
letting  God  rule,"  said  Margaret.  "  One  must 
practise  to  learn  to  do  anything  well." 

"  Tell  me  about  the  time  when  you  became  a 
Christian,  Margaret,"  said  Genevieve.  "I'd  like 
to  know  if  you  felt  as  I  do  now." 

"  Why,  I  think  I  was  born  a  Christian,"  replied 
Margaret.  "  Pa[)a  and  mamma  made  us  feel  that 
we  were  Christians  always.  We  knew  that  we 
belonged  to  papa  and  mamma  and  we  knew  that 
we  were  God's  children,  too,  always." 

No  one  had  ever  been  asked  in  that  home  if  she 
did  not  wish  to  be  a  Christian,  or  if  she  did  not 
wish  to  be  a  good  child.     Every  one  believed  and 
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expected  that  that  wish  was  a  matter  of  course, 
and  that  any  failure  to  do  right  was  a  mistake- 
that  they  would  be  very  sorry  and  wish  to  apolo- 
gize for  as  soon  as  they  were  calm  enough  to  see 
that  they  had  done  wrong. 

"But  how  could  you  be  a  Christian  when  you 
were  a  baby  ?  " 

"  Why,  we  were  just  God's  babies  then.  It  is 
just  as  easy  to  understand  that  Johnnie  belongs 
to  God  as  to  understand  how  he  belongs  to  Cap- 
tain Nazro.  Johnnie  never  saw  his  father,  but 
Phil  has  talked  so  much  about  him  that  Johnnie 
loves  him  and  wants  to  be  just  like  him  when  he 
is  a  man.  Of  course,  we  can't  understand  about 
God  now  as  we  can  when  we  are  older,  any  more 
than  Johnnie  can  understand  how  the  captain  is 
his  own  father  instead  of  Papa  Jewel.  But  the 
more  we  think  about  God  the  better  we  know  him." 

"  But  I  forget  and  say  sharp  and  scornful  things 
so  quickly,"  sighed  Genevieve.  "You  never  do 
those  wicked  things." 

"  But  I  do  others  that  are  just  as  bad.  I  have 
to  stop  and  think  twenty  times  a  day  that  I  am 
God's  cliild,  and  try  to  be  quiet  and  wait  until  he 
tells  me  what  to  do.  Sometimes  Johnnie  gets 
into  mischief  and  I  want  to  fly  at  him  and  scold 
him,  but  mamma  says  he  would  lose  his  respect 
for  me  if  I  should.  She  saj's,  'Always  wait  for 
your  best  self  to  tell  you  what  to  do,  for  that  is 
God's  voice.' " 
16 
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"  But  why  are  n't  you  a  member  of  the  church 
when  you  've  been  a  Christian  all  your  life,  Mar- 
garet?" 

Joining  the  church  was  one  of  the  Christian 
duties  that  Genevieve  would  have  enjcjyed  doing 
if  she  had  only  felt  she  could  live  worthily. 

''  Mamma  thinks  it  is  better  to  wait  until  we 
are  older  for  that,"  answered  Margaret.  "  She 
says  no  child  is  too  young  to  be  a  Christian,  but 
that  becoming  a  member  of  the  church  is  differ- 
ent. It  is  such  a  privilege  and  honor  that  she 
does  not  want  us  to  lose  any  of  the  beauty  of  its 
full  meaning  by  doing  it  before  we  are  old  enough 
to  appreciate  it." 

"That's  a  very  good  reason,"  said  Genevieve, 
wisely. 

"  Then,  too,  papa  says  that  different  churches 
understand  the  Bible  teachings  differently  and  he 
wants  us  to  be  old  enough  to  decide  which  is  the 
highest  truth  before  we  join  any  of  them.  Our 
Sunday-school  teacher  wanted  us  to-  join  the 
church  after  we  came  here,  so  we  have  talked  it 
all  over.  Mamma  said  no  one  has  to  decide 
which  belief  is  right  before  he  can  belong  to 
Christ.     We  can  be  Christians  always." 

The  two  girls  were  silent  for  some  time.  The 
gathering  twilight  deepened  into  gloom  as  they 
sat  there  together,  each  one  busy  with  her  own 
thoughts — sober,  earnest  thoughts  such  as  girls 
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enjoy  once  in  a  while  on  a  quiet  Sabbath  after- 
noon. 

"  Margaret  I  "  whispered  Genevieve,  at  last — "  I 
am  going  to  begin  to-day  to  be  a  Christian,  and  I 
won't  give  up  again,  no  matter  how  discourag- 
ingly  I  behave!  And,  Margaret,  I  shall  thank 
God  to-night  for  giving  you  to  me  for  a  friend. 
He  must  have  known  I  needed  you  when  he 
guided  your  father  to  this  house." 

"  1  'm  sure  he  knew  we  both  needed  each 
t)ther,"  said  Margaret,  as  they  kissed  each  other 
goodbye,  "and  I  shall  thank  him  for  you,  too  ! " 

And  when  Genevieve  went  home  through  the 
gap  in  the  fence  and  up  through  the  fragrant  gar- 
den path  to  her  own  door,  there  was  a  glad  new 
peace  in  her  soul,  for  she  had  opened  the  door  of 
her  heart  to  let  God's  love  shine  out  of  it  to  con- 
trol and  ennoble  the  character  of  her  strong  young 
life. 


CHAPTER  XXIII 

THE   captain's    STORY 

Phil  and  his  Uncle  Howard  were  in  New  York 
during  these  days  waiting  impatiently  for  the 
quarantine  to  end.  There  had  been  sickness 
aboard  the  Valiant,  and  the  few  days  the  boat 
was  detained  seemed  ages  to  Phil.  He  haunted 
the  docks  and  managed  to  gain  permission  to  go 
aboard  many  of  the  vessels  from  foreign  ports. 
He  was  the  kind  of  boy  who  could  win  his  way 
anywhere.  He  was  fearless  without  being  bold, 
was  always  respectful  and  good-natured,  and  had 
excellent  manners.  When  Phil  was  once  aboard 
a  vessel  it  seemed  the  most  natuial  thing  in  the 
world  to  find  the  pilot  and  mate,  and  often  the 
captain  himself,  listening  with  interest  to  the 
boy's  stories  of  his  father.  Phil  talked  with  so 
little  thought  of  himself,  and  with  such  pride  in 
his  father,  the  captain,  that  he  always  found  sym- 
pathetic listeners  among  the  seamen. 

Fourth  of  July  in  the  great  city  was  a  treat 
which  Phil  enjoyed,  in  spite  of  his  impatience. 
When  at  last  the  Valiant  was  released,  Phil 
found  himself  on  the  dock  with  his  heart  throb- 
bing wildly  and  a  great  lump  in  his  throat  which 
?44 
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he  could  not  swallow,  watching  breathlessly  the 
long  line  of  passengers  as  they  landed  and  were 
greeted  by  their  friends.  Two  or  three  times 
Phil  thought  he  saw  his  father,  but  each  time  his 
uncle  held  him  back. 

"No,  that  isn't  the  captain,"  he  would  say. 
"  You  were  such  a  little  fellow  when  he  went 
away  you  have  forgotten." 

But  the  last  group  was  hurrying  down  the  gang- 
way, and  in  it  w^ere  only  two  small  men  and  some 
women,  and,  last  of  all,  a  sick  man  being  slowly 
carried  along  in  a  chair. 

"  Father  must  have  stayed  to  help  the  captain 
or  the  pilot  about  something,"  said  Phil.  "Can't 
we  go  aboard  now  and  see  ?  " 

But  his  uncle  was  making  his  way  across  to  the 
group  about  the  sick  man. 

"  Of  course  I "  thought  Phil,  "one  of  those  strong 
men  carrying  that  invalid  is  father.  He  's  some 
poor  old  wreck  who  has  come  back  to  die  in  a 
poorhouse,  and  father  would  help  him  ashore,  of 
course  I " 

Then  the  group  had  reached  them,  and — Phil 
gasped  for  breath  I — Uncle  Howard  had  grasped 
the  hand  of  the  sick  man  himself,  and  was  saying 
in  a  voice  choked  with  emotion:  "My  dear 
brother,  welcome  home  !  " 

Everything  whirled  and  grew  dark  around  Phil. 
He  could  not  have  had  a  greater  shock.  Some  one 
jostled  him  and  the  quick,  strong  blood  of  boy- 
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hood  rushed  back  into  his  face.  His  father  was 
speaking  his  nanie  and  inquiring  for  him  and  for 
the  others.  Phil  sprang  forward  and  was  glad  all 
his  life  to  remember  that  he  showed  nothing  of  his 
overwhelming  grief  and  disappointment  when  he 
greeted  his  father. 

"Phil,  my  son!"  Only  three  words,  and  the 
voice  was  very  weak,  but  they  were  thrilling  with 
pride  and  tenderness,  and  the  fine,  keen  eyes  that 
studied  Phil's  face  lighted  with  satisfaction. 

Phil  and  his  Uncle  Howard  had  planned  to 
take  the  next  train  to  Worcester,  but  finding  the 
captain  an  invalid  made  this  impossible.  They 
scarcely  knew  what  to  do,  but  the  sick  man's 
strength  had  been  exhausted  by  the  excitement 
and  emotion  of  landing,  and  there  was  nothing  to 
do  at  present  but  to  take  him  to  some  quiet  hotel 
for  a  few  days  and  write  to  the  friends  who  were 
eagerly  awaiting  his  coming. 

As  soon  as  the  captain  was  at  rest  that  morning, 
Phil  stole  out  cf  the  hotel  and  ran  down  the  street. 
In  one  wave  after  another,  pain  and  grief  and  dis- 
appointment and  humiliation  swept  over  the  poor 
boy.  The  hero  whom  he  had  loved  with  all  the 
proud  passion  of  boyhood  had  come  home  a  physi- 
cal wreck. 

*'  I  can  never  bear  it  to  see  my  father  suffer  like 
that,"  he  groaned  ;  "  my  father !  " 

He  walked  on  and  on  and  on,  fighting  his  grief. 
He  did  not  notice  where  he  was  going  and  found 
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himself  again  at  the  docks,  but  he  spoke  to  no 
one. 

Several  of  the  seamen  who  had  talked  with  Phil 
had  seen  the  meeting  between  father  and  son. 

"  Poor  young  cliap  ! "  they  said,  "  that  was  as 
hard  a  blow  as  I  ever  saw.  Used  him  all  up,  but 
he  was  plucky,  and  he  '11  be  plucky  to  the  end. 

They  would  have  been  glad  to  give  him  sym- 
pathy and  to  encourage  him  to  think  his  father 
would  soon  be  well,  but  Phil  avoided  every  one 
and  strode  on.  He  did  not  go  back  to  the  hotel 
until  he  was  too  exhausted  to  think.  Then  it 
seemed  easier.  He  found  his  father  rested  and 
able  to  talk  a  little. 

The  captain's  strong,  noble  character  still  shone 
through  his  fine  eyes,  and  his  old  ability  to  com- 
mand and  to  win  the  respect  and  good-will  of 
every  one  remained.  Father  and  son  were  alike 
in  many  ways. 

Captain  Nazro  had  been  listening  to  all  that  his 
brother  had  to  tell  him,  and  was  now  explaining- 
how  it  happened  that  no  message  from  him  had 
reached  them  in  these  four  years. 

"  Our  vessel  was  wrecked  that  night,"  he  was 
saying.  "  I  was  the  last  one  to  leave  it,  of  course, 
and  chanced  to  be  picked  up  by  a  native  boat 
while  I  was  floating  on  some  planks.  They  found 
me  unconscious  and  I  was  sick  for  weeks.  As 
soon  as  I  could  talk  I  sent  them  to  the  nearest 
station  with  a  letter  for  you.     Later  I  met  an 
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Englisliman  who  had  a  very  profitable  business 
enterprise.  He  took  me  with  him  and  when  I 
received  the  letters  telling  of  my  dear  wife's  death 
I  did  n't  want  to  come  home.  I  wrote  you  again, 
sending  it  by  this  same  African  chief  whose  tribe 
we  had  taken  as  guides.  He  seemed  very  intelli- 
gent and  mailed  all  our  business  letters  honestly, 
as  we  knew  by  the  replies.  We  never  suspected 
him.  I  received  all  your  letters,  and  when  they 
stopped,  kept  writing  to  you  asking  the  reason. 
Then  I  would  wait  and  wait  the  months  neces- 
sary for  a  reply." 

Then  he  told  them  of  how  the  death  of  his  Eng- 
lish partner  had  made  it  necessary  for  him 'to  go 
into  the  depths  of  Africa  where  it  was  impossible 
to  send  or  receive  letters. 

"  I  wrote  you  a  long  letter,  Phil,  telling  you 
how  more  money  could  be  drawn  for  j^our  educa- 
tion and  for  Baby  Johnnie's  care.  I  knew  your 
Aunt  Katherine  would  be  a  mother  to  him.  I  had 
not  learned  of  her  sickness." 

"  But  why  did  n't  we  receive  the  letters?  "  asked 
PhiL 

"It's  a  long  story,"  replied  the  captain,  "but 
the  main  facts  are  that  the  native  tribe  who  were 
our  guides  were  jealous  for  fear  I  would  leave 
them  if  my  letters  went  home.  I  had  doctored 
them  when  they  were  wounded  or  sick,  and  they 
grow  very  fond  of  any  one  who  helps  them  or 
whom   they  serve.     I   do  n't   see   how  they  could 
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have  stopped  all  my  letters  home  ;  but  I  discov- 
ered that  they  did  not  intend  to  let  me  leave  them, 
so  I  sold  my  business  secretly,  and  when  the  chief 
knew  I  was  aboard  the  vessel  and  could  not  be 
kept  from  coming  home  he  sent  me  all  my  old 
letters.  We  were  on  the  high  sea  when  they  were 
given  me,  and  I  could  only  wait  and  send  you.the 
cablegram  from  the  only  port  at  which  we  touched 
a  few  weeks  ago." 

It  was  like  a  strange  romance.  Phil  breathed 
hard  and  deep.  Such  stories  are  pleasanter  to 
read  than  to  live.  The  captain  had  never  been 
strong  since  the  shipwreck.  His  life  in  Africa  had 
been  a  hard  one,  and  he  had  been  very  sick  during 
the  voyage  home,  but  he  felt  sure  he  would  soon 
be  strong  again,  and  wanted  to  go  to  his  friends 
at  once. 

"  I  long  to  be  in  Jewelry-town  wath  Katherine 
and  the  children,"  he  said.  "  I  shall  get  well  faster 
in  a  real  liome.  I  have  n't  been  into  one  for  four 
years.  I  shall  soon  be  able  to  walk ;  and,  Phil, 
you  can  hire  some  one  to  do  the  extra  work  we 
shall  make  at  Jewelry-town,  can't  you?  " 

"  Yes,  sir,"  answered  Phil ;  and  from  that  mo- 
ment his  grief  seemed  more  beaiable  because  it 
was  more  definite. 

"  Yes,  I  '11  take  care  of  my  father  the  rest  of 
his  life,"  he  thought,  manfull}-,  all  his  old  pride 
turning  to  pity  as  he  looked  at  the  thin,  worn  face 
and  the  drooping  shoulders  in  their  rough,  ill-fit- 
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ting  clothes.  "I'll  make  him  comfortable  and 
happy — somehow  I  " 

Phil  wondered  how  it  could  be  done.  He  felt 
weak  and  helpless.  The  shock  and  emotion  had 
taken  away  his  courage  for  the  time,  and  he  lay 
awake  half  the  night  trying  to  plan  how  he  could 
support  his  father.  He  wondered  if  he  would 
ever  feel  light-hearted  and  free  from  care  again. 

"  They  say  there  are  six  boys  to  every  chance  in 
business,"  he  thought,  as  he  tossed  on  his  bed, 
"and  neither  Uncle  Howard  nor  Uncle  Stanley 
Jewel  are  in  positions  to  help  me  much.  I  must 
start  out  for  myself  as  soon  as  father  is  settled  at 
Aunt  Katherine's.  Oh,  I  wish  there  was  some  one 
somewhere  to  lielp  us  I  " 

The  time  had  come  in  Phil's  life  when  no  one 
but  God  could  comfort  him.  He  could  tell  no 
one  else  his  grief.  At  first,  when  Phil  lealized 
this,  he  felt  humiliated  that  he,  proud  Phil  Nazro, 
who  had  entered  God's  service  in  order  to  help 
his  fellow  men  in  the  wisest  ^N2iy  and  -under  the 
wisest  Leader,  must  himself  be  in  such  need,  but 
in  the  end  the  humiliation  was  good  for  him.  He 
never  forgot  it. 

At  last,  when  he  could  endure  it  no  longer, 
Phil  sprang  up,  lighted  his  gas  and  looked  for 
something  to  read.  All  the  papers  were  in  his 
uncle's  room,  but  in  Phil's  grip  was  the  little 
pocket  Testament  he  read  each  night.     With  a 
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sigh,  Pliil  turned  its  pages,  searching  for  some 
help.     At  last  he  came  to  this  verse : 

"  Behold,  what  manner  of  love  the  Father  hath 
bestowed  upon  us,  that  we  should  be  called  the 
sons  of  God." 

Phil  liked  that.  It  touched  him  very  closely 
to-night  to  think  of  an  all-powerful,  all-wise  God  as 
his  Father.  Here,  as  the  missionary  said,  was  some 
one  on  whom  he  could  lean  every  day.  Phil  was 
surprised  at  the  new  courage  and  comfort  which 
the  thought  brought.  He  turned  out  his  gas,  and 
slipped  back  into  bed. 

"  God  will  take  care  of  us ;  I  do  n't  need  to 
worry,"  he  thought,  as  proudly  and  happily  as  he 
had  ever  thought  of  his  earthly  father,  and  iu  a 
few  moments  he  was  peacefully  sleeping. 


CHAPTER  XXIV 
Phil's  third  surprise 

When  the  girls  saw  Phil  they  were  almost 
frightened  at  the  change  in  the  merry  boy  who 
had  left  them  a  few  days  before.  He  directed  the 
men  who  were  helping  the  captain  into  the  house 
with  serious  words  and  a  white,  set  face.  Gene- 
vieve and  Clover  chanced  to  be  in  tlie  grape-arbor 
as  the  carriage  drove  up,  and  they  could  not  help 
lingering  a  moment  for  one  glance  at  the  man  of 
whom  they  had  heard  so  much.  But  Genevieve 
was  sorry  she  had  allowed  it  a  moment  later,  for, 
when  Phil  came  back  to  the  carriage  alone  for  his 
grip.  Clover  cried  in  her  impulsive  way : 

"  Why,  Phil  Nazro  !  is  that  your  father,  the 
captain  ?  " 

"Yes,"  replied  Phil,  icily,  and  strode  back  into 
the  house. 

Until  that  moment  Phil  had  not  realized  how 
much  he  had  boasted  of  his  father.  Boasting  al- 
ways costs  dearly,  and  poor  Phil  had  to  suffer  in 
many  ways  because  of  it  during  the  next  week. 
Every  one  who  knew  Phil  was  eager  to  see  the 
captain,  and  to  know  more  about  his  great  strength 
and  skill  and  wonderful  adventures.      Each  one 
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was  ready  to  pity,  but  Phil  hated  pity.  He 
wanted  admiration  for  his  hero.  Of  course  no 
one  else  spoke  out  as  Clover  did,  but  it  hurt  quite 
as  much.  Phil  knew  kind  little  Clover  well 
enough  to  catch  the  real  sympathy  beneath  the 
rude  tone  and  words,  but  he  dreaded  Genevieve's 
queenly  scorn  and  fine  sarcasm.  He  had  talked 
to  her  about  his  father  more  than  to  any  one  else. 

But  it  was  a  new  Genevieve  who  looked  into 
Phil's  face  and  saw  tlie  real  pain  in  it  that  day. 
When  he  had  been  proud  and  gay  she  had  scorned 
and  "snubbed"  him  unmercifully,  but  his  grief 
awakened  all  her  womanliness,  and  she  waited  for 
the  Christ-spirit  in  her  heart  to  teach  her  the 
wisest  and  most  comforting  thing  to  say. 

Cordial  sympathy  shone  in  her  dark  eyes  that 
afternoon  as  she  called  Phil  to  the  gap  in  the 
fence,  and  said  : 

"You  were  right;  your  father  lias  a  fine  face. 
He  looks  like  some  hero  wlio  has  just  come  home 
from  tlie  war.  I  hope  he  will  be  strong  again 
very  soon," 

Phil  looked  up  quickly,  and  the  gratitude  which 
no  boy  could  speak  flashed  in  his  eyes  as  he  said 
simply :  "  He  is  my  hero  !  "  and  left  lier  ab- 
ruptly. 

That  evening,  when  Phil  was  alone  with  the 
captain  a  few  moments,  he  f  mnd  courage  to  say: 
"I've  decided  to  leave  school  and  go  into  busi- 
ness, father.     I  've  had  schooling  enough." 
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The  captain  looked  sur])rised  and  disappointed, 
but  tlierc  was  such  fiininess  in  Phil's  face  that  he 
thought  it  best  not  to  oppose  him  at  once. 

"  What  sort  of  business?  " 

"  Oh,  anj'thing  to  make  money,"  replied  Phil. 
"  I  'm  sure  I  can  find  something."  Then  he  began 
to  talk  cheerfully  of  other  things.  The  other 
members  of  the  family  came  in,  and  nothing  more 
was  said  about  it. 

Phil  started  out  the  next  morning  to  look  for 
work.  "  It  will  take  at  least  ten  dollars  a  week 
to  support  us,"  he  thought,  but  before  long  he 
found  that  it  would  be  hard  to  find  a  place  where 
they  would  pay  him  even  three  or  four  dollars  a 
week. 

Meanwhile,  the  captain  had  a  talk  with  Mr. 
Jewel,  which  resulted  in  Mrs.  Meloney's  being  en- 
gaged to  work  every  day  at  the  cottage  for  a  time. 

"I  must  earn  enough  money  to  pay  her  in  some 
way,"  thought  poor  Phil.  "  Probably  father 
doesn't  know  they  wouldn't  need  ,her  if  we 
were  n't  here." 

He  thought  the  money  which  would  have  been 
paid  for  his  tuition  at  the  academy  would  help 
pay  their  expenses,  but  it  would  not  be  enough; 
so  he  spent  another  day  trying  to  persuade  some 
business  man  to  hire  him.  But  vacation  had  be- 
gun, and  boys  had  settled  quickly  into  all  the 
places  where  a  boy  was  needed.  No  one  could 
give  him  an}-  encouragement. 
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At  last  Phii  chanced  to  see  Timmy  Sparrow's 
mother  on  her  knees  scrubbing  the  stairs  in  a 
large  business  block. 

"Ah,  good  morning,  Master  Nazro,"  she  said. 
"I  hear  that  the  cap'n  is  home." 

"  Yes,"  said  Phil,  "  he  is." 

"  That 's  fine  now,"  said  Mrs.  Sparrow  ;  "  I  'm 
glad  to  hear  it.  I  heard  tell  he  was  the  finest 
looking  man  in  these  parts.  I  'd  be  proud  to  see 
him.     Is  he  with  you  outside  ?  " 

"  No,"  replied  Phil,  shortly,  "  he  is  sick.  We 
hope  he  will  be  strong  soon." 

"  Sick?  Just  like  my  Timmy;  he  's  sick,  too," 
said  the  washerwoman. 

Pliil  bit  his  lips.  Mrs.  Sparrow  meant  to  be 
kind,  and  not  every  one  had  been  kind  to  poor 
Phil  that  day.  He  was  getting  worn  with  anx- 
iety and  care,  and  had  lost  some  of  his  winning 
ways. 

"  I  '11  be  only  too  glad  if  the  's  anything  I  can 
do  for  your  father,"  the  woman  offered  kindly. 

"Mrs.  Sparrow,"  said  Phil,  desperately,  "  I 'm 
looking  for  work.  Do  j'ou  know  of  any  one  who 
would  hire  me  ?  " 

Mrs.  Sparrow's  surprise  to  think  that  Phil  Nazro 
was  looking  for  work,  especially  now  that  his  father 
liad  come  home,  hurt  Phil  as  keenly  as  his  own 
rudeness  had  hurt  little  Timmy  a  few  weeks  ago, 
but  Mrs.  Sparrow  did  not  dream  of  hurting  any 
one.     Phil  had  been  simply  careless  about  it. 
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"  If  you  really  want  it,"  she  said,  "  I  might  get 
the  elevator  for  you.  The  janitor  is  my  own 
brother,  and  he  hires  the  elevator  boy." 

She  left  her  own  work  and  found  the  janitor 
and  introduced  Pldl  to  him  as  a  boy  who  "  was  al- 
ways right  mannerly  to  every  one,  and  was  that 
kind  to  poor  Timmy  one  day  that  the  [xjor  boy 
speaks  of  the  good  time  he  had  to  this  day." 

Phil  felt  he  did  not  deserve  this  praise.  He  re- 
membered that  if  it  had  not  been  for  Genevieve 
poor  little  Timmy  would  not  liave  had  his  good 
time  that  day.  He  turned  to  the  janitor  and 
asked  him  how  much  an  elevator  boy  was  paid. 

"  Three  dollars  and  a  half  a  week,  and  the  boy 
buys  his  own  uniform,"  said  the  man.  "  That 
takes  the  first  month's  pay." 

This  was  the  first  shadow  of  a  chance  Phil  had 
found,  and  lie  knew  that  he  would  not  have  had 
this  except  for  Mrs.  Sparrow's  kindly  interest. 
The  janitor  questioned  him  sharply,  and  then  told 
him  that  they  had  engaged  another  boy,  but  if  he 
failed  to  please,  Phil  might  try  it.  Phil  bowed 
and  left  the  janitor. 

"Thank  you,  Mrs.  Sparrow,"  he  said,  touching 
his  cap  and  bowing  gratefully  to  the  woman 
whose  child  he  had  gaily  scorned  to  play  with  not 
three  months  ago. 

The  hours  would  be  long  and  the  pay  so  small 
that  Phil  felt  as  though  he  could  not  accept  this 
position  if  it  were  offered  him,  but  he  had  visited 
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every  business  house  he  could  find,  and  was  more 
tired  than  he  had  ever  been  after  a  football  game 
or  a  cross  country  run.  He  never  forgot  the  pain 
and  humiliation  of  those  days,  and  in  all  his  after 
years  Phil  never  saw  a  boy  looking  for  work  with-' 
out  giving  him  an  encouraging  word  and  doing  all 
he  could  to  help  him. 

He  went  home  that  night  utterly  discouraged. 

"  Well,  Phil,"  said  his  father,  as  the  boy  came 
in,  "I'm  wonderfully  rested  in  these  few  days  of 
quiet.  Now,  after  supper,  suppose  you  unpack 
my  trunks  for  me.  I  can  explain  the  curiosities 
as  you  take  them  out.  Ask  the  girls  if  they 
would  like  to  come  in." 

"  We  'd  all  like  to  see  the  trunks  unpacked,  if 
we  may,"  said  Mrs.  Jewel,  so  they  all  had  a  merry 
and  interesting  evening  together,  over  the  strange 
things  Captain  Nazro  had  found  in  Africa  as  he 
went  about. 

"There  are  numberless  stories  about  all  these 
things,  that  I  shall  want  to  tell  you  when  I  am 
stronger,"  he  said,  when  all  had  been  unpacked; 
"but  this  is  enough  for  to-night,  except  — Phil, 
you  will  find  the  bundle  of  letters  and  cablegrams 
the  chief  returned  to  me  in  my  grip.  You  can 
give  your  Aunt  Katheriiie  those  addressed  to  her, 
and  can  read  your  own  if  you  like.  That  will 
spare  my  telling  you  many  things." 

Phil    helped    his  father  prepare  for  the  night, 
then  took  his  small  lamp  and  went  up  to  the  attic, 
17 
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where  a  bed  had  been  made  for  him,  to  read  the 
letters.  The  kindergarten  table  with  its  little 
inch  squares  had  been  moved  aside  for  Phil's  cot- 
bed.  It  was  the  same  table  on  which  the  children 
had  made  their  May  baskets,  and  at  which  Pliil 
had  played  when  he  was  in  his  Aunt  Katherine's 
kindergarten  as  a  little  boy  about  Johnnie's  age, 
before  his  mother  died.  There  were  many 
memories  connected  with  that  low  table.  Phil 
sighed  as  he  set  his  lamp  upon  it  and  spread  out 
his  letters. 

One  by  one  he  opened  them  and  read  them 
through.  Captain  Nazro  had  been  very  frank 
with  his  son,  and  had  told  liim  in  the  letters  much 
about  his  business  affairs,  how  they  were  progress- 
ing and  how  much  he  hoped  to  gain  from  his  enter- 
prises. Phil's  eyes  opened  wider,  and  he  breathed 
hard  and  fast  as  he  grasped  the  most  recent  letter 
and  eagerly  read  it  to  the  last  page. 

So,  ray  boy,  in  eight  months  I  shall  be  w;th  you.  My 
business  has  prospered  better  even  than  we  hoped.  Have  sold 
the  whole  to-day  and  am  on  my  way  to  Sierra  Leone  for  the 
steamer  home.  And  now,  Phil,  how  are  you  and  I  going  to 
spend  this  money  so  that  it  shall  bring  the  greatest  comfort 
and  happiness  to  our  friends?  I  want  you  to  be  planning,  for 
we  shall  have  an  abundance  and  we  will  enjoy  spending  it  to- 
gether. 

It  was  a  very  unusual  letter  from  father  to  son, 
but  it  was  like  the  caj)taiii.  Phil  turned  back  to 
the   first  page  and  reread  the  letter.     He  could 
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scarcel}'  believe  be  liad  read  it  rigbt.  Tbe  captain 
had  come  borne  in  rougb,  ill-fitting  clotbes,  and 
Pbil  bad  taken  it  for  granted  tbat  be  bad  lost  bis 
money  witb  bis  bealtb,  and  was  penniless.  Wbat 
did  tbis  letter  mean  ?  All  that  money  could  not 
have  been  lost,  for  the  captain  spoke  of  depositing 
it  Avhere  it  could  be  dravi^n  through  a  New  York 
banker  if  any  accident  should  happen  to  him. 
Wliat  did  it  all  mean? 

Pbil  ran  softly  down  the  stairs  in  the  darkness 
to  bis  father's  room. 

"  Is  that  you,  Pbil  ?  " 

"You're  awake,  father?  I've  read  those  let- 
ters, and,  father  " — 

"  Yes,  Phil  ?  " 

"  They  say  your  business  was  a  success — that 
you  made  money  in  Africa?" 

"  Yes,  my  boy,  we  have  all  we  shall  need,  you 
and  Johnnie  and  I.  We  must  begin  to  plan  to- 
morrow about  bow  we  can  do  the  best  things  for 
these  'precious  Jewels."* 

"  Father,  is  there  enough  to  pay  a  specialist  for 
treating  Aunt  Katherine?" 

"Certainly." 

"  And—  enough  more  so  that  I  can  go  back  to 
school  and  go  through  college  ?  " 

"  Why,  my  son,  do  you  wish  to?  " 

Philip's  father  was  having  a  pleasant  surprise. 

"  Ye-es ! " 

It  was  the   only   word   Phil   could   say,  but  it 
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came  from  liis  heart.  He  was  glad  tliat  it  was 
dark,  as  he  grasped  his  father's  hand  groping  for 
his  own. 

"  I  supposed  you  knew  that  there  was  plenty  of 
mone}^"  said  the  captain.  "  1  'm  ver}^  glad  to  know 
you  are  willing  to  go  through  college,  my  boy." 

"Willing!  Oh,  father,  it  was  awful  to  give  it 
up,  and  settle  down  to  be  a  nobody.  I  was  trying 
to  give  it  up  and  go  to  work." 

"Is  that  why  you've  been  down  street  so  much 
of  the  time?"  asked  the  captain. 

"  I  did  n't  know  you  missed  me,"  hesitated  Phil. 
He  had  not  learned  that  a  sea-captain  often  sees 
much  and  says  little.  "I — well,  father, — I've 
been  hunting  for  work  so  that  I  could  support 
you!" 

It  seemed  like  a  good  joke  to  Phil  now  and  the 
two  had  a  hearty  laugh  together  over  the  hard 
work  he  had  taken  upon  his  own  shoulders,  but 
when  they  separated  at  last  both  father  and  son, 
who  were  so  much  alike,  understood  each  other 
better,  and  were  happier  for  it. 
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The  next  day  Phil's  father  felt  so  much  stronger 
that  he  wanted  to  be  moved  out  to  the  piazza. 
Phil  was  so  delighted  that  he  could  not  tell  of 
it  in  a  quiet  way.  He  dashed  out  into  the  kitchen 
where  Helen  was  wiping  dishes,  picked  her  up  and 
set  her  on  top  of  the  refrigerator  in  the  shed,  and 
then  chased  Margaret  out  of  the  house  and  around 
the  garden,  but  she  was  too  quick  for  him. 

"  Come  help  me  down  !  "  laughed  Helen. 

"  Oh,  no  ;  you  're  better  off  up  there,  but  do  n't 
neglect  your  work,  curl3'-head,"  handing  her  a 
dish  wiper  and  a  cup,  and  then  snatching  that  to 
give  her  a  saucer.  ''  Keep  busy,  child,  keep 
busy  !  " 

"What  is  the  matter?"  asked  Margaret. 

"  Phil  is  Phil  again,"  said  Helen ;  "  what  has 
happened?" 

Phil  put  a  chair  on  top  of  the  refrigerator  and 
climbed  up  on  it  and  then  said,  impressively: 

"  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  have  the  pleasure  of 
announcing  to  you  that  Captain  Nazro,  recently 
from  Sierra  Leone  is  coming  out  on  the  piazza." 
Then  he  snatched  Helen  and  jumped  down  with 
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her  in  his  arms.  The  saucer  in  her  hands  flew 
across  the  kitchen  and  spun  under  Mrs.  Jewel's 
couch,  but  did  not  break.  Then  Phil  dashed  back 
to  help  his  father  dress. 

When  the  captain  was  settled  in  Mrs.  Jewel's 
wheel  chair  on  the  piazza,  Phil  was  even  more  de- 
lighted. 

"  Why,  father,  you  're  getting  well  fast !  "  he 
cried. 

"It's  his  new  suit,"  said  Margaret.  "  It  came 
home  yesterday  while  you  were  away.  Mamma 
always  looks  as  if  slie  was  n't  sick  when  she  first 
puts  on  a  new  dress." 

"  My  old  clothes  were  enough  to  make  any  man 
look  like  an  invalid,"  laughed  the  captain.  "I  in- 
tended to  buy  some  in  Sierra  Leone,  but  the  old 
chief  followed  me  so  like  a  shadow  that  I  did  n't 
dare  go  into  a  clothing  store.  I  shall  soon  be  my- 
self again  with  such  care." 

The  captain  was  still  pale  and  thin,  but  Phil's 
heart  was  full  of  hope.  Tiie  news  in  the  letters 
relieved  him  from  care,  and  the  improvement  in 
his  father's  health  made  him  happy.  He  teased 
the  girls  and  played  tricks  on  Johnnie  and  Ted- 
die,  and  brought  Myrtle  over  to  the  piazza  and  in- 
troduced her  to  the  captain  as  Miss  Frizzletop,  and 
kept  them  all  laughing  with  his  good-natured  fun. 

*'  Phil  is  Phil  again,"  repeated  Margaret.  "  Helen 
was  right." 

The  Jewels  had  stopped  all  their  preparations 
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for  going  to  their  summer  home  until  the  captain 
should  be  strong  enough  to  go  witli  them,  if  lie 
cared  to  do  so. 

Will  Lincoln  was  studying  medicine.  The  cap- 
tain had  a  long  talk  with  him  about  a  specialist 
who  Will  felt  sure  could  help  Mrs.  Jewel.  One 
day  Will  learned  that  the  physician  was  coming 
through  Worcester,  on  his  way  to  Boston  from  his 
Philadelphia  home.  Dispatches  were  sent  and  the 
great  man  was  persuaded  to  stop  and  see  Mrs. 
Jewel. 

He  spent  an  hour  with  the  invalid,  while  the 
family  waited  anxiously.  "  She  can  be  cured," 
he  told  Mr.  Jewel,  "  and  without  great  suffer- 
ing. Take  her  to  some  quiet  country  place 
near  here  where  she  will  be  comfortable  and 
happy  for  the  summer.  Let  me  hear  often  how 
my  treatment  affects  her  and  in  the  autumn  send 
her  to  me." 

"  Why  can't  we  all  go  to  the  place  you  se- 
lected? "  suggested  the  captain,  after  the  physician 
had  gone.  "  We  can  make  some  arrangement  so 
that  the  farmer's  wife  will  be  willing  to  take  us 
all  to  board,  can't  we  ?  " 

"You  and  Johnnie  and  Phil  can  board  in  the 
main  part  of  the  house,  no  doubt,"  said  Mrs. 
Jewel,  "  but  we  Jewels  can  keep  house  in  the 
L-part  very  nicely,  as  we  planned." 

"Now,  my  dear  Katherine,  listen  to  me,"  said 
tlie  captain.     "You  'precious  Jewels'  have  cared 
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for  my  children  and  shared  all  you  had  with  them 
for  four  years.  It 's  our  turn  now.  Phil  and  I 
want  to  command  this  ship  financially  for  a  while, 
and  we  ifttend  to  do  it.  Jf  you  object  we  shall 
treat  it  as  mutiny  !  " 

"Do  as  you  will,"  said  Mrs.  Jewel,  gratefully; 
"but  don't  think  you  must  spend  the  whole  sum- 
mer at  our  quiet  home.  It  will  be  very  dull  for 
you  and  Phil." 

"  We  shall  have  horses  and  drive  every  day, 
and  as  I  grow  stronger  I  shall  take  all  the  chil- 
dren and  run  away  to  the  beach  with  them  once 
in  a  while,  but  the  a-b-c-d-e-Z-part,  as  Clover  calls 
it,  will  be  our  home." 

The  captain  already  knew  every  child  in  the 
neighborhood  and  all  the  funny  things  Phil  could 
tell  him  about  each  one.  He  enjoyed  children 
and  was  interested  in  all  their  fun. 

"  Phil  and  I  are  going  to  drive  out  to  see  the 
farmer's  wife  this  afternoon,"  said  the  captain,  for 
he  had  gained  strength  rapidly. 

The  visit  to  the  farmer's  wife  was  successful. 
A  married  daughter  would  come  home  and  take 
charge  of  the  house.  Phil  and  the  captain  planned 
many  surprises  for  the  Jewels  and  were  very 
happy  as  they  drove  home.  Everything  was  to 
be  ready  for  them  on  Wednesday. 

Tuesday  afternoon  the  Lincoln  and  the  Jewel 
children  went  with  Phil  and  Johnnie  to  bid  the 
other  members  of  the  garden  club  good-bye. 
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Fraukie  received  them  politely  and  showed 
them  his  orderly  garden.  Not  a  weed  could  be 
seen  in  it,  and  the  seedlings  had  been  pnt  in  small 
squares  and  each  kind  given  its  right  place. 
Charlie's  was  quite  different.  The  weeds  and 
the  flowers  grew  together  in  his  garden,  in  the 
most  social  way,  but  not  one  member  of  the  club 
loved  a  garden  more  or  showed  it  and  talked 
of  it  with  more  pride  than  Charlie  did.  He 
enjoyed  watching  the  plants  grow  and  he  was 
very  fond  of  watering  his  garden — so  fond  of  it, 
in  fact,  that  he  had  sometimes  been  seen  out  pour- 
ing water  on  his  plants  from  his  own  little  red 
watering  pot  when  it  was  raining  so  hard  that  he 
had  to  wear  a  rain  coat  and  rubbers,  and  carry  an 
umbrella  in  his  other  hand.  Charlie  had  decided 
to  water  his  garden  regularly,  for  he  enjoyed 
doing  it.  He  did  not  like  to  pull  up  the  weeds, 
so  they  remained. 

Frankie  and  Charlie  went  with  the  others  to 
call  on  Myrtle.  She  was  alone  and  received  them 
in  a  very  queer  way.  Siie  seemed  glad  to  see 
them  one  moment  and  very  rude  and  unkind  the 
next.  She  opened  a  closet  door  and  climbed  up 
the  shelves  like  a  squirrel  to  reach  a  box  of  choc- 
olates. 

"  My  mother  thought  she  had  hidden  these 
where  I  could  n't  get  them,"  she  said.  "  Eat  them 
all  up  and  then  I  '11  put  the  box  back  to  surprise 
her." 
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She  was  very  angry  when  the  girls  refused  to 
take  any  of  this  stolen  treat. 

"Please  show  us  your  garden,"  said  Margaret. 
She  did  not  know  what  Myrtle  might  do  next, 
and  felt  uncomfortable. 

"  Probably  it 's  all  overgrown  with  weeds  so 
liigh  that  we  shall  get  lost  in  them,"  said  Phil, 
teasingly.  "That's  why  you  won't  show  it  to  us, 
Miss  Frizzletop ! " 

"  Pig !  It  has  n't  any  pig-weed  in  it,"  laughed 
Myrtle,  merrily. 

"Then  show  it  to  us,"  said  Genevieve,  im- 
patiently. 

"  I  won't !  "  shouted  Myrtle,  "  and  if  one  of  you 
dares  go  near  it  I  '11  turn  the  garden  hose  on  you  !  " 

"It's  about  time  for  us  to  go  home,  I  think," 
said  Genevieve,  severely.  "  We  bid  you  good  af- 
ternoon, Miss  Haynes  !  "  and  she  swept  out  of  the 
room  in  disgust. 

Phil  simply  laughed  and  thought  it  all  great 
fun,  but  Margaret  touched  his  arm  and  drew 
Genevieve  back. 

"  Wait,  Genevieve,"  she  said,  softly ;  "  I  think 
Myrtle  is  almost  crying." 

Genevieve  turned  quickly  and  looked  at  their 
small  hostess  ;  then  she  ran  back,  and  said  more 
kindly,  "  What  is  the  matter.  Myrtle  ?  Has  some- 
thing happened  to  your  garden  ?  " 

Myrtle  threw  herself  down  on  a  couch  and  be- 
gan to  sob  as  if  her  heart  were  broken. 
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"  Whew-zv  !  "  whistled  Phil,  staring  at  the  others 
as  they  all  crowded  around  Myrtle  and  tried  to 
comfort  her.  It  was  a  new  thing  for  any  one  to 
see  Myrtle  sob.  She  usually  stormed  when  she 
cried. 

"  What  has  happened  to  your  garden  ?  "  asked 
Margaret  again. 

"There — there  isn't  any  left!"  sobbed  Myrtle. 
"  T — I  have  n't  any  garden  now  !  " 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?  " 

"  I  carried  it  all  off  and  gave  it  away !  "  sobbed 
Myrtle. 

"  Is  n't  there  any  dirt  left  ?  "  asked  Charlie,  who 
could  always  misunderstand  and  ask  unexpected 
questions. 

"  Ho  !  ho  !  ho  !  "  laughed  Phil,  "  ho  !  ho  !  ho  !  " 
and  even  Myrtle  joined  him. 

Then  she  sat  up  and  explained.  "  You  see, 
poor  Timniy  Sparrow  has  been  sick  for  weeks  and 
weeks,  and  Mrs.  Sparrow  said  he  talked  of  our 
gardens  all  the  time.  She  had  told  him  about  our 
club  and  he  wanted  a  garden,  too.  So,  one  day, 
a  boy  made  him  one,  and  planted  just  buttercups 
and  daisies  in  it.  And  wlien  they  died  somebody 
stuck  in  some  made  flowers  that  came  off  of  a 
bonnet — think  of  that !  " 

The  children  all  huighed.  Myrtle  told  her  story 
in  a  half-funny  and  half-pitiful  way  that  made  it 
seem  both  pitiful  and  laughable. 

"And   when   I   thought  of  poor  little  Timmy 
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sitting  in  that  chair  by  the  window  all  clay  to 
watch  the  buttercups  and  daisies  that  did  n't  live, 
and  those  old  bonnet  flowers  that  could  n't  even 
die,  I  felt  so  bad  I  took  a  shovel  and  shoveled  up 
every  single  plant  I  had,  and  put  them  all  in 
cook's  market  basket,  and  carried  them  straight 
down  to  Timmy  !  " 

"You  did?"  cried  Charlie. 

"  Yes,  sir,  and  he  watched  me  set  them  out,  and 
I  filled  their  broken  old  pitcher  with  water,  and 
let  him  sprinkle  them  from  the  window,  and  I 
told  him  how  to  take  care  of  them,  just  as  Mrs. 
Jewel  told  me,  I  did  !  " 

"Ho!  ho!  ho!"  laughed  Phil.  Margaret  and 
Genevieve  joined  him  but  there  was  sympathy  in 
their  faces.  "  You  're  a  brick,  anyway,  Myrtle !  " 
said  Phil. 

"  No,  I  'm  not,"  contradicted  Myrtle,  promptly. 
"I'm  horrid;  that's  why  I'm  here  all  alone. 
When  I  got  back  from  Timmy 's  I  would  n't  tell 
my  mother  where  I'd  been.  She  said  Icouldn't 
go  with  her  and  put  me  in  a  closet  upstairs. 
Then  she  said  I  could  go  and  wanted  me  to,  but 
I  just  wouldn't  come  out  of  tha^  closet  and  she 
could  n't  get  me  out,  so  she  had  to  go  and  leave 
me.     I  tell  you  I  was  horrid !  *' 

"  I  should  say  so,"  said  Phil. 

"But  it  was  generous  for  you  to  give  your 
plants  to  poor  little  Timmy,"  said  Margaret. 

"Yes,"  added  Genevieve,  "j^ou  were  generous, 
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and  if  you  had  only  asked  your  mother  first  you 
would  have  been  all  right." 

"•  Yes,  you  were  at  least  half  a  brick!  "  laughed 
Phil.  "  But,  say,  why  could  n't  you  give  him 
some  plants  without  spoiling  j'our  whole  garden  ?  " 

"  I  did  mean  to,"  sighed  Myrtle ;  "  but  the  more 
I  thought  about  those  stupid  little  buttercups  and 
daisies  and  bonnet  flowers,  the  more  I  kept  shovel- 
ing up,  until  I  took  the  whole  I  "  and  M3a'tle 
laughed  with  the  others  as  she  dried  her  eyes. 
"But  I'm  glad  Timmy  has  got  them,  even  if  I 
haven't  a  single — a  single  one  left  I"  and  she  al- 
most sobbed  again. 

"Thayl  Thay !  I'll  give  you  thome,  my 
little  pun'kin  plantth,  "  lisped  Johnnie,  kneeling 
beside  Myrtle  to  wipe  her  tears  away  on  his  own 
small  handkerchief.  "  Tho  do  n't  you  feel  bad, 
any  more,  never  !  " 

"Why,  yes  ;  and  I  '11  give  you  some  of  my  seed- 
lings,'" said  Clover. 

"  And  you  can  have  a  lot  of  mine,"  offered 
Charlie,  "they  need  thinning  out." 

"And  I '11  give  you  a  row  of  mine,"  said  Fraukie. 

"  Of  course  !  We  '11  all  be  glad  to  give  you 
some,  "  cried  the  others.  "  Get  your  basket  and 
we  '11  give  them  to  you  this  minute." 

Myrtle  brought  out  the  very  basket  in  which 
she  had  carried  her  plants  to  Timmy,  and  they  all 
went  back  to  visit  the  gardens  again.  Each  mem- 
ber of  the  club  tucked  seedlings  and  plants  and 
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slips  into  it  until  Myrtle  said  she  had  more  than 
before,  and  the  basket  was  so  heavy  that  Phil  and 
Earl  took  it  home  for  her. 

"We  haven't  any  plants  to  give  you,  Miss 
Frizzletop,"  said  Phil,  "  so  Ave  '11  help  you  plant 
these  instead.  Which  end  did  you  say  to  stick 
into  tlie  ground?  And  where  do  you  want  John- 
nie's jHimpkin  plant?  Speak  quick,  this  machine 
can't  be  stopped  when  once  you  set  it  going ! " 
and  they  made  the  merriest  work  of  re -planting 
the  garden. 

"  Myrtle  is  improving,"  said  Genevieve  to 
Margaret.  They  were  saying  good  night  for  the 
last  time  that  summer  through  the  gap  in  the 
fence.  "  She  does  things  in  her  way,  of  course, 
but  once  in  a  while  she  shows  a  splendid  spirit." 

"Yes,"  replied  Margaret,  "she  is  beginning  to 
be  more  kind  and  unselfish,  and  to  begin  to  im- 
prove is  a  great  thing." 

"She  certainly  tries,"  said  Genevieve.  She  did 
not  realize  that  in  judging  Myrtle  so  l^indly  she 
was  showing  that  her  own  character  was  changing 
from  a  fault  finding  and  criticizing  spirit  to  a  kinder 
and  more  helpful  one. 

"We  shall  go  first  to-morrow,  so  you  must  all 
come  and  see  us  off,"  called  Phil  as  he  bade  Earl 
and  Genevieve  good  night. 

"  You  '11  write  to  me  often,  won't  you.  Clover  ?  " 
asked  Helen. 

"  Every    day,"    promised    Clover,    impulsively. 
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"  I  '11  tease  Uncle  Will  till  he  tells  me  where  that 
shower  of  candy  came  from  Fourth  of  July  and 
write  you  all  about  it." 

"  We  've  had  so  many  good  times  together  that 
I  can't  bear  to  let  you  go  away,"  said  Genevieve, 
softly.     "  I  do  n't"— 

But  she  was  interrupted  by  Myrtle's  voice: 

"  What  do  you  think?"  cried  the  child,  running 
toward  them,  "my  grandfather  came  home  with 
my  mother,  and  when  I  told  her  about  Timmy  and 
said  I  was  sorry  I  was  so  cross,  he  said  he  would 
buy  me  a  nice  geranium  all  in  blossom  the  first 
thing  in  the  morning  to  take  to  Timmy  !  " 

"  Good  for  3^ou,  Miss  Frizzletop  !  "  said  Phil. 

*'  And  my  mother  said  she  had  seen  Mrs.  Sparrow 
and  she  had  told  her,  and  said  that  somebody  else 
had  sent  Timmy  a  nice  wheel  chair,  so  he  can 
wheel  himself  out-of-doors,"  went  on  Myrtle, 
breathlessly.     "  Is  n't  that  splendid  ?  " 

"  Fine  !  "  cried  Phil,  heartily,  and  no  one  sus- 
pected that  the  wheel  chair  and  money  enough  to 
give  Mrs.  Sparrow  two  weeks'  rest  in  the  ccnintry 
was  his  gift  of  gratitude  to  Ifhe  only  one  who  had 
tried  to  help  him  when  he  was  worn  and  tired 
looking  for  work.  No  one  but  the  captain  knew 
that. 

Just  after  supper  that  evening  Margaret  was 
practising  on  the  worn  old  piano,  for  she  loved  her 
music  so  dearly  tliat  she  would  miss  the  piano 
during  their  pleasant  country  outing. 
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The  captain  was  in  the  next  room  listening. 
"How  that  child  loves  her  piano,"  he  said;  "she 
almost  makes  it  talk." 

"  I  hope  she  can  have  a  better  one  some  day," 
said  Phil,  as  he  passed  through  the  room. 

"Johnnie,  come  and  talk  witli  me,"  said  the 
captain,  finding  himself  alone.  "  Tell  me  what 
you  are  going  to  do  when  yon  are  a  man,"  play- 
fully ;  "  are  you  going  to  Africa  ?  " 

"No-o,"  answered  Johnnie,  solemnly.  "Ain't 
never  goin*  'way  horn  INIargwet.  Ain't  never 
goin'  to  love  her  one  bit  littler  'n  I  do  now." 

"  Margaret  has  been  very  kind  to  you,"  said 
the  captain,  earnestly. 

"Yeth.  Every  night  her  hugth  me  an' hugth 
me  now  tho  I  motlit  can't  breathe,  an'  her  cryth 
an'  cryth !  " 

"  She  does  ? "  The  captain  was  surprised. 
"  Why  does  Margaret  cry  ?  " 

"Cauth  her  can't  let  me  go  'way  from  her,  not 
never,  cauth  I  ith  her  little  boy.  Her  cryth  like 
I  did  when  Timfy  got  burned,  tho  I  couldn't  put 
him  to  bed  never  any  more ! " 

"  So  that 's  what  makes  her  cry — to  think  of  her 
Johnnie's  being  taken  away  from  her,"  said  the 
captain,  softly. 

After  she  had  put  Johnnie  to  bed,  the  captain 
asked  Margaret  to  come  and  talk  with  him.  He 
told  her  how  grateful  he  was  for  the  care  she  had 
given  his  baby  boy. 
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"And  I  've  been  wondering,"  he  said,  "if  you 
would  find  it  too  much  of  a  care  to  go  on  as  you 
have  begun.  Of  course  his  sewing  and  such  things 
can  be  done  outside  now,  but  won't  you  be  his 
little  mother  just  the  same?  I  don't  understand 
Johnnie's  nature  as  easily  as  I  do  Phil's,  but  I  can 
see  that  you  know  just  how  to  govern  him  and 
that  he  loves  you  better  than  any  one  else.  Will 
you  make  Baby  Johnnie  a  fine,  manly  boy  for  me, 
Margaret  ?  " 

Happy  Margaret !  She  could  only  nod  in  reply. 
She  did  not  care  so  much  to  rule,  but  she  did 
hunger  to  be  loved  a  little  the  best  by  those  she 
loved.  It  had  taken  all  her  courage  to  welcome 
Johnnie's  father  back  without  showing  the  grief 
that  filled  her  heart  when  she  thought  of  giving 
up  her  dear  baby.  She  loved  the  little  boy  more 
dearly  for  every  sacrifice  she  had  ever  made  for 
him.  She  could  not  bear  to  think  that  he  belonged 
to  any  one  else  more  than  to  her.  She  had  felt 
as  if  it  would  break  her  heart  when  his  father 
should  take  him  away. 

But  the  captain  had  more  to  say.  "  Of  course 
we  should  pay  any  one  else  for  such  care ;  but, 
Margaret,  we  could  never  pa}'  you.  We  will  not 
speak  of  it.  You  have  given  your  very  best  self 
— your  girlhood — to  Johnnie  freely,  and  you  must 
let  him  give  to  you  now.  We  want  to  teach  him 
to  be  generous,  you  know." 

Early  the  next  morning  Johnnie  and  the  cap- 
18 
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tain  asked  Will  Lincoln  to  help  them  carry  out  a 
secret  plan  they  had.  The  three  drove  down 
town  together.  Johnnie  kept  both  hands  tight 
over  his  mouth  until  they  were  out  of  sight  of  the 
cottage,  for  fear  the  secret  would  pop  out,  for  the 
captain  had  asked  Will  Lincoln  to  select  a  fine 
piano  for  him  to  send  out  to  Margaret's  room  in 
their  summer  home  Li  his  pocket  the  little  boy 
had  a  card  to  send  with  it  on  which  his  father  had 
written  — 

"^  gift  from  Johntiie  to  his  little  mother-3Iar- 
garet.''^ 

This  was  the  beginning  of  Johnnie's  gifts. 

That  day  the  large  house  and  the  cottage  stand- 
ing back  to  back  were  both  closed  for  the  summer. 
The  Jewels  went  first  and  the  whole  brigade  came 
to  give  them  a  farewell  salute  as  they  drove  away 
to  their  country  home. 

"  Three  cheers  for  the  fun  they  '11  have  !  "  cried 
Earl  Sibley,  and  they  were  given  with  a  will. 

The  horses  started  and  the  Jewels  drove  away 
leaving  a  picturesque  little  group  at  the  gate — 
Myrtle,  with  the  beautiful  geranium  for  Timmy 
hugged  close  to  her  heart ;  Clover  and  Charlie 
and  Frankie  a  little  apart  by  themselves  ;  Teddie 
dangling  his  dear  Cynthia  by  one  foot;  and  the 
Sibley  boys  with  Faith  perched  on  Earl's  shoul- 
der, while  back  of  them  all  stood  Genevieve  with 
her  hands  clasped  tight  and  something  almost  like 
a  sob  in  her  throat. 
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"  They  are  the  very  best  playmates  we  ever 
had,"  she  murmured  as  the  happy  party  rolled 
out  of  sight.  "  They  know  how  to  have  good 
times  every  day  !  " 

Then  she  turned,  and  the  other  children  fol- 
lowed her  slowly  past  the  grape-arbor  and  through 
the  Jewels'  deserted  yard,  and  crept  one  by  one 
through  the  gap  in  the  fence.  Tlie  gap  itself  had 
grown  dear  to  them,  although  they  could  not  have 
told  you  why.  Perhaps  it  was  because  the  meshes 
of  the  tiny  threads  of  sympathy  and  good -will, 
which  bound  the  children  of  that  neighborhood 
together,  had  been  spun  into  a  golden  cord  of  love 
as  they  passed  back  and  forth  through  that  narrow 
gap  in  the  fence. 
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